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THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 
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W CHAPTER I 



In Tinietz, in the inn known as '' The Wild Boar/' 
which belonged to the abbey, a few people were sitting, 
listening to the talk of a military man who had come 
from a&r, and was telling them of his adventures during 
the war and his journey. 

He was a man not far past middle age, with a large 
beard. His appearance was almost gigantic; he had 
broad shoulders^ but was thin. He wore his hair in a net 
ornamented with beads. He was dressed m a leath^ 
jacket, on which were noticeable the marks made by a 
cuirass. He wore a belt composed of brass buckks; in 
die bek he had a knife in a horn sheath, and at his side a 
short travelling sword. 

Near by, at the same table, sat a youth with long hair, 
and joyous look, evidently his comrade, or perhaps a 
shield-bearer, for he was also dressed in a travelling 
leather jacket. The rest of the company consisted of two 
burghers from the vicinity of Krakow, and of three county 
squires with red folding caps, the thin tops of which 
were hanging down their sides to their elbows. 

The host, a German, dressed in a faded cowl with a 
large white collar, was pouring beer for them from a 
bucket into earthen mugs, and in the meanwhile was 
listening with great curiosity to the military adventures. 

The burghers listened with still greater curiosity. In 
those times the hatred which, during the time of King 
Lokietek, had set the citv and the Knighthood against 
each other, had been nearly extinguished, and the burg^* 
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ers were prouder than in the following centuries. At that 
time they were still called " die dlerdurchlughtigsten 
Kuniges und Herren" and they appreciated their readi- 
ness ad concessionem pecuniarum; for this reason the 
merchants were often seen at the inns, drinking with the 
noblemen like equals. They were even welcome, for hav- 
ing plenty of money, they usually paid for those who had 
coats of arms. 

After a short conversation one of the noblemen in- 
quired of the traveller concerning his birthplace and 
name. 

" I am Matzko of Bogdanietz ; and this youth, the son 
of my brother, calls himself Zbyshko. Our coat of arms 
is Tempa Podkowa, and our war cry is Grady." 
Where is Bogdanietz?" 

Bah! better ask, lord brother, where it was, for it 
was burned during a war, at which we were robbed of 
everything. The father of this lad had it rebuilt, but his 
houses were swept away by a flood the next year. Then 
my brother died, and after his death I remained with the 
orphan. After a short time, I decided to go to Yasko of 
Sleshnika, whom the King, Wladislaw, had sent to Wilno 
to collect soldiers for a war. I ordered my affairs, and 
went to him. After the war with the Lithuanians, the King 
rewarded munificently those knights who survived. Is it 
not so ? " 

"Yes, it is so," answered one of the nobles. "The 
King's munificence is known to the world ; but it will be 
difficult to get near him now, because the guests are 
swarming to Krakow, to be present at the Queen's con- 
finement and at the christening. They wish to show rev- 
erence to our Lord, and to render him homage. The King 
of Hungary is coming ; they say the Roman Emperor will 
be there also, and plenty of princes, counts and knights 
will come, because not one of them expects to return with 
empty hands. They even say that Pope Boniface himself 
will arrive, because he also needs the help of our Lord 
against his adversaries in Avignon. Therefore, in such a 
crowd, it will be difficult to approach the King; but those 
who will be able to see him and bow at his feet, will 
surely be liberally rewarded by him, if he will deserve 
it." 
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" Then I will kneel to him, because I am a veteran 
warrior, and if there; is going to be another war I shall 
serve again in his army. We have taken some booty, and 
we are not poor; but I am getting old, and when one is 
old and feeble, he is glad to have a quiet comer." 

Having said this, Matzko extended his palms ; and the 
others began to nod in approval. 

Further conversation was interrupted by a noise com- 
ing through the windows from which the bladders had 
been taken out, because the night was warm and clear. 
From afar, humming, singing, laughing and the neighing 
of horses were heard. The tapsters were surprised, for it 
was quite late. The host ran to the yard of the inn, but 
before the guests had time to quaff their beer to the last 
drop, he returned shouting: 

" Some court is coming ! " - 

A moment afterward, a page appeared in the door, 
dressed in a blue jacket and wearing a red folding cap. 
He stopped, glanced at the guests, and then, having per- 
ceived the host, he said: 

" Wipe the tables, and prepare lights ; the Princess 
Anna Danuta will stop here to-night." 

Having said this, he withdrew. Soon all became astir; 
the inn-keeper called the servants, and the guests looked at 
one another with great surprise. 

" Princess Anna Danuta ? " said one of the citizens. 
" She is Kiestut's daughter, and the wife of Prince Ja- 
nush of Mazovia. She was in Krakow two weeks, after- 
wards she went to Zator to visit Princess Wazlav, and 
now she is coming back." 

*' Uncle Gamroth," said the townsman, "let us go to 
the bam and sleep on the hay ; the company is too high for 



us." 



I don't wonder they are travelling during the night," 

said Matzko, " because the days are very warm. But why 

do they come at the inn when the monastery is so near ? " 

" There must be many Mazovian ladies with her, hey 1 " 

asked Zbyshko. 
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CHAPTER II 

At that moment the Princess entered. She was a mid- 
dle-aged lady with a smiling f ace> dressed in a red mantle, 
and light green dress with a golden girdle about her hips. 
She was followed by the ladies of the court, some of 
whom were not yet grown up. They wore pink and lilac 
wreaths on their heads, and the majority of them had 
lutes in their hands. Some of them carried large bunches 
of fresh flowers, evidently plucked by the roadside. The 
inn was soon filled, because the ladies were fdlowcd by 
some courtiers and pages. All were lively, and talked 
loudly, or hummed, as if they were intoxicated by the 
beauty of the night. Among the courtiers there were two 
rybalts : * one had a lute, and the other had a gensla f at 
his girdle. One of the girls, who was almost a mere child, 
carried behind the Princess a very small lute ornamented 
with brass nails.*' 

" May Jesus ClTrist be praised," said the Princess, 
standing in the middle of the room. 

" For ever and ever. Amen ! " answered those present, 
saluting very profoundly. 

"Where is the host?" 

This German innkeeper, having heard the call, ad- 
vanced to the front and kneeled, in German fashion, on 
one knee. 

" We are going to rest here for some time," said the 
Princess^ " be auick, because we are hungry." 

The citizens had already gone ; now the two noblemen, 
and with them Matzko of Bogdanietz and young Zbyshko 
bowed again intending to leave the rocmi. 

But the Princess detained them. 

"You are noblemen; you do not intrude, you are ac- 
qoainted with courtiers. Whence are you, good people ? " 

Then they mentioned their names, their coats of arms, 
their nicknames and the estates from which they received 
their names. The lady having heard from Matzko that he 
had been to Wilno, clapped her hands, and said : 

'*' Slave minstrels. t A kind of guitar. 
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'' How well it hi^pened ! Tell us about Wilno and 
about tny brother and sister. Is Piince Witdd 
coming for the Queen's confinement and for the 
christening?" 

^ He would like to, but does not know whether fae will 
be aUe to do so; th^efore he sent a silver cradle to the 
Queen for a present. My nq>hew and I brought that cra- 
dle." 

*' Then the cradle is here? I would like to see it! All 
silver?" 

'' All silver, but it is not here. The Basilians Uxk it to 
Krakow." 

" And what are you doing in Tinietz ? " 

" We returned here to see the procurator of the monas- 
tery who is our relative, in order to deposit with die 
wortiiy monks die booty which we gained in the war, and 
the presents the Prince gave us." 

** Ttien God gave you good luck and valuable booty? 
But tell me why my brother is uncertain whether he mil 
come?" 

^* Because he is preparing an expe£ti(Bi against the 
Tartars." 

" i know it ; but I am grieved that the Queen did not 
prophecy a ha^y result for that expedition, for every- 
thmg she predicts is always fulfilled." 

Mat2^ smiled. 

'' £i, our Lady is a prophetess, I cannot deny ; but with 
Prince Witold, the might of our knighthood will go, — 
splendid men, against whom nobody is able to contend." 

" Are you not going? " 

" No, I was sent with the cradle, and for five years I 
have not taken off my armor/' answered MEatzko, show- 
ing the furtx>ws made by tiie cuirass on his reindeer 
jacket. " But after a little rest I will go, or if I do not go 
m3rsdf, then I will send this youth, my nq>hew Zby^hko, 
to Pan Spytko of Melsztyn, under whose oommand all 
our kn^[fats will go." 

Princess Danuta glanced at Zbyshko's beautiful figure ; 
but further conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of a monk from the monastery, who having greeted the 
Princess, began to humbly reproach her because she had 
not sent a courier with the news diat she was coming. 
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and because she had not stopped at the monastery, but in 
an ordinary inn which was not worthy of her majesty. 

But the Princess answered mirthfully : 

" We came here only to stretch our limbs ; in the morn- 
ing we must be in Krakow. We sleep during the day and 
we travel during the night, because it is cooler. As the 
roosters were crowing, I did not wish to awaken the pious 
monks, especially with such a company which thinks more 
about singing and dancing than repose.'' 

But when the monk still insisted, she added : 

" No, we will stay here. We will spend the time well 
in singing lay songs, but we will come to the church for 
matins in order to begin the day with God." 

" There will be a mass for the welfare of the gracious 
Prince and the gracious Princess," said the monk. 

"The Prince, my husband, will not come for four or, 
five days." 

" The Lord God will be able to grant happiness even 
from afar, and in the meanwhile let us poor monks at 
least bring some wine from the monastery." 

" We will gladly repay," said the Princess. 

When the monk went out, she called : 

" Hej, Danusia ! Danusia ! Mount the bench and make 
merry with the same song you sang at Zator." 

Having heard this, the courtiers put a bench in the cen- 
tre of the room. The rybalts sat on the ends, and between 
stood that young girl who had carried behind the Princess 
the lute ornamented with brass nails. On her head she 
had a small garland, her hair falling on her shoulders, 
and she wore a blue dress and red shoes with long points. 
On the bench she looked like a child, but at tihe same 
time a beautiful child, like some figure from a church. It 
was evident that she was not singing for the first time 
before the Princess, because she was not embarrassed. 

" Sing, Danusia, sing ! " the young court girls shouted. 

She seized her lute, raised her head like a bird which 
begins to sing, and having closed her eyes, she began 
.with a silvery voice: 

**If I only could get 
The wings of a bird, 
I would fly quickly 
To my dearest Jasiekl" 
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The rybalts accompanied her^ the Princess, who loved 
lay songs better than anything else in the world, began to 
move her head back and forth, and the young girl sang 
further with a thin sweet childish voice, like a bird sing- 
ing in the forest : 

'' I would then be seated 
On the high enclosure : 

Look, my dear Jasiek, , 

Look on me, poor orphan." [ 

And then the rybalts played. The young Zbyshko of 
Bogdanietz who, being accustomed from childhood to war 
and its dreadful sights, had never in his life heard any- 
thing like it ; he touched a Mazur * standing beside him 
and asked : 

"Who is she?" 

" She is a girl from the Princess's court. We do not lack 
rybalts who cheer up the court, but she is the sweetest 
little rybalt of them all, and to no one else will the Prin- 
cess listen so gladly." 

" I don't wonder. I thought she was an angel from 
heaven and I can't look at her enough. What do they call 
her?" 

"Have you not heard? Danusia. Her father is Jurand 
of Spychow, a count mighty and gallant." 

" He j ! Such a girl human eyes never saw before ! " 

" Everybody loves her for her singing and her beauty." 

" And who is her knight ? " 

" She is only a child yet 1 " 

Further conversation was stopped by Danusia's singing. 
2^yshko looked at her fair hair, her uplifted head, her 
half-closed eyes, and at her whole figure lighted by the 
glare of the wax candles and by the sheen of the moon- 
beams entering through the windows; and he wondered 
more and more. It seemed to him now, that he had seen 
her before ; but he could not remember whether it was in 
a dream, or somewhere in Krakow on the pane of a church 
window. 

And again he touched the courtier and asked in a low 
voice : 



*A man from Mazovia— the part of Poland round Warsawi 
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Then she is from your court ? " 
Her modiar qame from Lithuania with the Princess, 
Anna Damtta, and was married to Count Jurand of 
Spyehow. She was pretty and belonged to a powerftil 
family; the Princess liked her better than any of tiie 
other young girls and she loved the Princess. That is the 
reason she gave the same name to her daughter — ^Anna 
Danuta. But five years ago, when, near Zlotorja, the 
Germans attacked d^p court, — ^she died from fear. Then 
the Princess took the girl, and she has taken care of her 
since. Her father often comes to the court ; he is glad that 
the Princess is bringing his child up healthy and m happi- 
ness. But every time he k)dcs at her, he cries, remember- 
iii^ his wifie i then he returns to avenge on the Germans 
his awful Wrongs. He loved his wife more dearly ^n 
any Mazovian husband ever loved his wife. But he has 
kJUed in revenge a great many Germans.^^ 

In a moment Zbyrfiko^s eyes were fining, and the vei^s 
on his forehead sweUed. 

" Then the Germans killed her mother?" he asked. 

" Killed and not kiHed. She died from fright. Five 
years ago there was peace; nobody was thinking about, 
war and everybody felt safe. The Prince went without 
any soldiers, only with the court, as usual during peace, to 
build a tower in Zlotorja. Those traitors, the German^i 
fell upoa them without any declaration of war, withpi^t 
any reason. They seized the Prince himself, and remem- 
bering neither God's anger, nor the benefits they had re- 
ceived from the Prince's ancestor, they bound him to a 
horse, and slaughtered his people. The Prince was a pris- 
oner a long time, and only when King Wladislaw threat- 
ened them with war, did they release him. During this at- 
tack, Danusia's mother died." 

" And you, sir, were you there? What do they call yott? 
I have forgotten?" 

'^ My nan% is Nikolai, of DIugolas, and they call me 
Obuch. I was thore. I saw a German with peacock 
plumes on his helmet, bind her to his saddle ; and then she 
died from ing^, I, too, was cut with a halbred froip 
which I have a scar." 

Having said this he showed a deep scar on his head ex- 
tending from beneath his hair to his eyebrows. 
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There was a moment of sileoce. Zbyshko was again 
looking at Danusia. Then he asked : 

" And you said, sir, that she had no knight? " 

But he did not receive any answer, because at that mo- 
ment the singing stopped. One of the rybalts, a fat and 
heavy man, suddenly rose and the bench tilted to one 
side. Danusia tottered and stretched out her little hands, 
but before she could fall or jump, Zbyshko rushed up like 
a wild-cat and seized her in his arms. 

The Princess, who at first screamed from fear, laughed 
immediately and began to shout : 

" Here is Danusia's knight ! Come little knight, and 
give us back our dear little girl ! " 

" He caught her cleverly," some among the courtiers 
were heard to say. Zbyshko walked toward the Princess, 
holding Danusia to his breast, who having encircled his 
neck with one arm, held the lute with the other, being 
afraid it would be broken. Her face was smiling and 
pleased, although a little bit frightened. 

In the meanwhile the youth came near the Princess, pot 
Danusia before her, kneeled, raised his head and said with 
remarkable boldness for his age : 

" Let it be then according to your word, my gracious 
lady! It is time for me to have my lady, whose beauty 
and virtues I shall extol. With your permission, I wish 
to make a vow« and I will remain faithful to her under all 
circumstances until death." 

The Princess was surprised, not on account of Zbysh- 
ko's words, but because everything had happened so sud- 
denly. It is true that the custom of making vows was not 
Polish ; but Mazovia, being situated on the German fron- 
tier, and often being visited by the knights from remote 
countries, was more familiar with that custom than the 
other provinces, and imitated it very often. The Princess 
had also heard about it in her father's court, where all 
eastern customs were considered as the law and the ex- 
ample for the noble warriors. Therefore she did not see 
in Zby^fakoIs^^fietkiQ anything which could offend either 
herself or Danusia. She was even glad that her dear 
girl had attracted the heart and the eyes of the knight. 
Therefore she turned her joyful face toward the 
giri. 
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Danusia ! Danusia ! Do you wish to have your own 
knight^" 

The fair-haired Danusia after jumping three times in 
her red shoes, seized the Princess by the neck and began 
to scream with joy, as though they were promising her 
some pleasure permitted to the older people only. 

" I wish, I wish ! " 

The Princess's eyes were filled with tears from laugh- 
ing and the whole court laughed with her; then the lady 
said to Zbyshko : 

" Well, make your vow ! Make your vow ! What will 
you promise her ? " But Zbyshko, who preserved his seri- 
ousness, undisturbed amidst the laughter, said with dig- 
nity, while still kneeling: 

y I promise that as soon as I reach Krakow, I will hang 
my spear on the door of the inn, and on it I will put a 
card, which a student in writing will write for me. On 
the card I will proclaim that Panna Danuta Jurandowna 
is the prettiest and most virtuous girl among all living in 
this or any other kingdom. Anyone who wishes to con- 
tradict this declaration, I will fight until one of us dies 
or is taken into captivity." 

" Very well ! I see you know the knightly custom. And 
what more ? " 

" I have learned from Pan Nikolai of Dlugolas that the 
death of Panna Jurandowna's mother was caused by the 
brutality of a German who wore the crest of a peacock. 
Therefore I vow to gird my naked sides with a hempen 
rope, and even though it eat me to the bone, I will wear it 
until I tear three such tufts from the heads of German 
warriors whom I will kilhV 

Here the Princess became serious. 

" Don't make any joke of your vows 1 " 

And Zbyshko added : 

" So help me God and the Holy Cross, this vow I will 
repeat in church before a priest." 

" It is a praiseworthy thing to fight against the enemy 
of our people ; but I pity you, because you are young, and 
you can easily perish." 

At that moiment Matzko of Bogdanietz approached, 
thinking it proper to reassure the Princess. 

" Gracious lady, do not be frightened about that. Ey- 
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•rybody must risk being killed in a fight, and it is a lauda- 
ble end for a wlodyka, old or young. But war is not new 
nor strange to this man, because although he is only a 
youth, he has fought on horseback and on foot, with spear 
and with axe, with short sword and with long sword, 
with lance and without. It is a new custom, for a 
knight to vow to a girl whom he sees for the first time ; 
but I do not blame Zbyshko for his promise. He has 
fought the Germans before. Let him fi'ght them again, 
and if during that fight a few heads are broken, his glory 
will increase." 

*' I see that we have to do with a gallant knight," said 
the Princess. Then she turned to Danusia : 

" Take my place as the first person to-day ; only do not 
laugh because it is not dignified." 

Danusia sat in the place of the lady ; she wanted to be 
dignified, but her blue eyes were laughing at the kneeling 
Zbyshko, and she could not help moving her feet from joy. 

" Give him your gloves," said the Princess. 

Danusia pulled off her gloves and handed them to 
Zbyshko who pressed them with great respect to his lips, 
and said : 

" I will fix them on my helmet and woe to the one who 
stretches his hands for them." 

Then he kissed Danusia's hands and feet and arose. 
Then his dignity left him, and great joy filled his heart 
because from that time the whole court would consider 
him a mature man. Therefore shaking Danusia's gloves, 
he began to shout, half-mirthf uUy, half-angrily : 

" Come, you dogs with peacock's crests, come ! " 

But at that moment the same monk, who had been there 
entered the inn again, and with him two superiors. The 
servants of the monastery carried willow baskets which 
contained bottles of wine and some tidbits. The monks 
greeted the Princess and again reproached her because she 
had not gone directly to the abbey. She explained to them 
again, that having slept during the day, she was travelling 
at night for coolness; therefore she did not need any 
sleep ; and as she did not wish to awaken the worthy ab- 
bot nor the respectable monks, she preferred to stop in an 
inn to stretch her weary limbs. After many courteous 
words^ it was finally agreed, that after matins the Prinj 
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cess with her court would breakfast and rest in the mon- 
astery. The affable monks also invited the Mazurs, the 
two noblemen and Matzko of Bogdanietz who intended 
to go to the abbey to deposit the wealth he acquired in the 
war and which he increased by Witold's munificent gift. 
tThis treasure was destined to relieve Bogdanietz from 
his pledge.\But the young Zbyshko did not hear the invi- 
tation, because he had rushed to his wagon which was 
guarded by his servants, to procure better apparel for 
himself. He ordered his chests carried to a room in tlie 
inn and there he began to dress. At first he hastily combed 
his hair, and put it in a silk net ornamented with amber 
beads, and in the front with real pearls. Then he put on 
a " jjJca " of white silk embroidered with golden griffins, 
he girded himself with a golden belt from which was 
hanging a small sword in an ivory scabbard ornamented 
with gold. Everjrthing was new, shining and unspotted 
with blood, although it had been taken as booty from a 
Fryzian knight who served with the Crusaders. Then 
Zbyshko put on beautiful trowsers, one part having red 
and green stripes, the other part, yellow and purple, and 
both ended at the top like a chedcered chessboard. After 
that he put on red shoes with long points. Fresh and 
handsome he went into the room. 

In fact, as he stood in the door, his appearatice made a 
great impression. The Princess seeing now what a hand- 
some knight had vowed to Danusia, was still more pleased. 
Danusia jumped toward him like a gazelle. But either the 
beauty of the 3roung man or the sounds of admiration 
from the courtiers, caused her to pause before she reached 
him, drop her eyes suddenly and blushing and confused, 
begin to wring her fingers. 

After her, came the others; the Princess herself, the 
courtiers, the ladies-in-waiting, the rybalts and the monks 
wanted to see him. The young Mazovian girls were look- 
ing at him as at a rainbow, each regretting that he had 
not chosen her; the older ones admired the costly dress; 
and thus, a circle of curious ones were formed around 
him. Zbyshko stood in the centre with a boastful smile on 
his youthful face, and turned himself slightly, so that they 
could see him better. 

" Who is he ? " asked one of the monks. 
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*' He is icn%ht, aepbew of that wlodyka/' amwefed the 
FVincesSy pokitun^ to Matdoo; " he has made a vow to 
Danusia." 

Now the two noUemen irom the yictnity of Krakow, 
and al the Mazurd began to look with more respect on 
bodi the unde and the nephew, and the Pan of Dlttgolas, 
called Obttch, said : 

" I see ytm are teniUe fellows, and not lazy." 

''We now believe that this youngster will capture 
three peacock crests." 

Matzko lai^lied, and in his face there really appeared 
an e3q)ressk)n similar to that on the face of a beast of prey. 

Btit in Ae meanwhile, the servants or the monastery 
tetd taken the wine and the dainties from the willow bas- 
kets, and the servant girls were brii^fing lai^ge dishes fnll 
of steaming boiled eggs, surrounded by sausage, tiie 
strong and savory smeU of wfaidi fitied the whole room. 
This sight excited everybody's appetite, and they rush^ 
to the taUes. 

But nobody sat down until die Princess was seated at 
the head of the table ; she told Zbyshko and Dantisia to 
sit opposite her and then she said to Zbyshko : 

** It is right for you both to eat from one dish ; but do 
not stq> on her feet imder the table, nor touch her with 
jovx knees, as the other knights do to their laxfies, be- 
Clause she is too young." 

To this he aiiswerol : 

*' I rfiall not do it, gracious lady, for two or three years 
yet, until the Lord Jesus permits me to accomplish my 
vow, and then this little beriy will be ripe ; as for stepping 
on her feet, even if I would like to do it, I cannot, be- 
cause they do not touch the floor." 

"* True," answered the Princess ; " and it is pleasant to 
see that you have good manners." 

Then there was silence because everybody was busy 
eatmg. Zbyshko picked the best pieces of sausage, whidi 
lie handed to Danusia or put directly into her mouth ; she 
was glad that such a famous knight served her. 

Afer they had emptied the dishes, the servants of the 
motiastery began to pour out the sweet-smelling wine, — 
abundandy for the men, but not mudi for l£e ladies. 
Zbyshko's gallantry was particularly shown when they 
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brought in the nuts which had been sent from the mon- 
astery. There were hazel nuts and some very rare nuts 
imported from afar, called Italians; they all feasted so 
willingly, that after awhile there was heard no sound in 
the whole room but the cracking of shells, crushed be- 
tween the jaws. But Zbyshko did not think only about 
himself ; he preferred to show to the Princess and Danusia 
his knightly strength and abstinence. Therefore he did 
not put the nuts between his jaws, as the others did, but 
he crushed them between his fingers, and handed to 
Danusia the kernels picked from the shells. He even in- 
vented for her an amusement ; after having picked out the 
kernel, he placed his hand near his mouth, and, with his 
powerful blowing, he blew the shells to the ceiling. Dan- 
usia laughed so much, that the Princess fearing tiiat the 
young girl would choke, was obliged to ask him to stop the 
amusement; but perceiving how merry the girl was, she 
asked her: 

" Well, Danusia, is it good to have your own knight? " 

" Oj ! Very ! " answered the girl. 

And then she touched Zbyshko's white silk "jaka" 
with her pink finger, and asked : 

" And will he be mine to-morrow? " 

" To-morrow, and Sunday, and until death," answered 
Zbyshko. Supper lasted a long time, because after the 
nuts, sweet cakes with raisins were served. Some of the 
courtiers wished to dance; others wished to listen to the 
rybalts or to Danusia's singing; but she was tired, and 
having with great confidence put her little head on the 
knight's shoulder, she fell asleep. 

"Does she sleep?" asked the Princess. "There you 
have your ' lady.' " 

" She is dearer to me while she sleeps than the others 
are while they dance," answered Zbyshko, sitting motion- 
less so as not to awaken the girl. 

But she was awakened neither by the rybalts' music 
nor by the singing. Some of the courtiers stamped, others 
rattled the dishes in time to the music ; but the greater the 
noise, the better she slept. She awoke only when the roos- 
ters began to crow, and the church bell to ring, and the 
jvhole company rushed from the benches, shouting : 
. " To matins I To matins." 
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" Let us go on foot for God's glory," said the Princess. 

She took the awakened Danusia by the hand and went 
out first, followed by the whole court. 

The night was beginning to whiten. In the east one 
could see a white glare, green at the top, then pink be- 
low, and under all a golden red, which extended while one 
looked at it. It seemed as though the moon was retreat- 
ing before that glare. The light grew pinker and brighter. 
Moist with dew, the rested and joyous world was awaken- 
ing. "We have fair weather, but there will be great 
heat," said the courtiers. 

*' No matter," answered the Pan of Dlugolas ; " we will 
sleep in the abbey, and will reach Krakow toward even- 
mg. 

" Sure of a feast." 

" There is a feast every day now, and after the confine- 
ment and tournaments, there will be still greater ones." 

" We shall see how Danusia's brave knight will acquit 
himself." 

'* E j ! They are of oak ! those fellows ! Did you hear 
what they said about that fight for four knights on each 
side?" 

" Perhaps they will join our court ; they are consult- 
ing with each other now." 

In fact, they were talking earnestly with each other; 
old Matzko was not very much pleased with what had 
happened ; therefore while walking in the rear of the reti- 
nue, he said to his nephew : 

" In truth, you don't need it. In some way I will reach 
the King and it may tie he will give us something. I would 
be very glad to get to some castle or grodek. Well we 
shall see. We will redeem Bogdanietz from our pledge 
anyhow, because we must hold that which our forefathers 
held. But how can we get peasants to work? The land is 
worth nothing without peasants. Therefore listen to what 
I am going to tell you : if you make vows or not to any- 
one you please, still you must go with the Pan of Mielsz- 
tyn to Prince Witold against the Tartars. If they pro- 
claim the expedition by the sound of trumpets before the 
Queen's confinement, then do not wait either for the ly- 
ing-in, or for the tournaments ; only go because there will 
be found some profit. Prince Witold is munificent, as 
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you know; and he knows you. If you acquit yourself 
well, he will reward you liberally. fcVbove all, if God help 
you, you will secure many slaves. The Tartars swarm in 
the world. In case of victory, every knight wiH capture 
three-score of them.'? 

At this, Matzko being covetous for land and serfs, be- 
gan to fancy : " If I could only catch fifty peasants and 
settle them in Bogdanietz, one would be able to dear up 
quite a piece of forest. You know that nowhere can you 
get as many as there." 

But Zbyshko began to twist his head. 

" Owa ! I will bring hostlers from the stables living on 
horse ciarrion and not accustomed to working on the land ! 
What use will they be in Bogdanietz? Then I vowed to 
capture three German crests. Where will I find them 
among the Tartars? " 

" You made a vow because you were stupid ; but your 
vow is not worth -anything." 

" But my honor of a wlodyka and knight ? What about 
that?" 

*' How was it with Ryngalla? " 

" Ryngalla poisoned the Prince, and the hermit gave me 
absolution." 

Y Then in Tinietz, the abbot will absolve you from this 
vow also. J The abbot is greater than a hermit." 

" I don't want absolution." ' 

Matzko stopped and asked with evident anger: 

" Then how will it be ? " 

" Go to Witold yourself, because I shall not go." 

"You knave! And who will bow to the King? Don't 
you pity my bones? " 

" Even if a tree should fall upon your bones, it would 
not crush them ; and even if I pity you, I will not go to 
Witold." 

" What will you do then ? Will you turn rybalt or fal- 
coner at the Mazovian court? " 

" It's not a bad thing to be a falconer. But if you would 
rather grumble than to listen to me, then grumble." 

"Where will you go? Don't you care for Bogdanietz? 
Will you plow with your nails without peasants ? " 

" Not true! You calculated cleverly about the Tartars! 
You have forgotten what the Rusini told us, that it is 
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diffiotdt to catch any prisoners among the Tartars, be- 
cause you cannot reach a Tartar on the steppes. On what 
will I chase them ? On those heavy stallions that we cap- 
tured from the Germaias? Do you see? And what booty 
can I take? Scabby sheep-skin coats but nothing else! 
How rich tiien I shall return to Bc^danietz! Then they 
will call foe Count." 

Matzko was silent because there was a great d^l of 
truth in Zbyshko's words ; but after a while he said : 

" But Prince Witold will reward you/' 

" Bah, you loiow ; to one he gives too much, and to an- 
other nbthkig."' 

" Then tell me, where wiH you go? " 

" To Jurand of Spychow." 

Matzko angrily twisted the belt of his leather jacket, 
and said : 

" May you become a blind man ! " 

" Listen," answered Zbyshko quietly. " I had a talk 
with Nikolai of Dlugolas and he said that Jurand is seek- 
ing revenge on the Germans for the death of his wife. I 
will go and help him. In the first place, you said yourself 
that it was nothing strange for us to fight the Germans be- 
cause we know them and their ways so well. Second, I will 
thus more easily capture those peacock's crests ; and third, 
you know that peacock's crests are not worn by knaves ; 
therefore if the Lord Jesus will help me to secure the 
crests, it will also bring booty. Finally: the slaves from 
those parts are not like the Tartars. If you settle such 
slaves in a forest, then you will accomplish something." 

" Lad, are you crazy ? There is no war at present and 
God knows when 6iere will be I " 

For a while they walked along silently; in the mean- 
while, it was broad daylight and the bright rays of the 
sun lighted up the rocks on which the abbey was 
built. 

" God can give you luck in any place," Matzko said, 
finally, with a calm voice, " pray that He may bless you." 

" Sure ; all depends on His favor." 

" And think about Bogdanietz, because you cannot per- 
suade me that you go to Jurand of Spychow for the 
sake of Bogdanietz and not for that duck's beak." 

*' Don't speak that way, because it makes me angry. I 
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will sec her gladly and I do not deny it. Have you ev«r 
met a prettier girl? " 

" What do I care for her beauty ! Better marry her, 
when she is grown up; she is the daughter of a mighty- 
Count." 

Zbyshko's face brightened with a pleasant smile. 

" It must be. No other lady, no other wife I When 
your bones are old, you shall play with the grandchildren 
bom to her and myself.'' 

Now Matzko smiled and said : 

" Grady ! Grady ! — May they be as numerous as hail. 
When one is old, they are his joy ; and after death, his sal- 
vation. Jesus grant us this I " 



CHAPTER HI 

Princess Danuta, Matzko and Zbyshko had been in 
Tinietz before; but in the train of attendants there were 
some courtiers they saw for the first time; these greatly 
admired the magnificent abbey which was surrounded by 
high walls built over the rocks and precipices, and stood 
on a lofty mountain now shining in the golden rays of the 
rising sun. Those stately walls and the buildings devoted 
to various purposes, the gardens situated at the foot of 
the mountain and the carefully cultivated fifelds, showed 
immediately the great wealth of the abbey. The people 
from poor Mazovia were amazed. It is true that there 
were other mighty Benedictine abbeys in other parts of the 
country ; as for instance in Lubusz on Odra, in Plozk, in 
Wielkopolska, in Mogila and in several other places : but 
none of them could compare with the abbey in Tinietz, 
which was richer than many principalities, and had an in- 
come greater than even the kings of those times pos- 
sessed. 

Therefore the astonishment increased among the 
courtiers and some of them could scarcely believe their 
own eyes. In the meanwhile, the Princess wishing to 
make the journey pleasant, and to interest the young la- 
dies, begged one of the monks to relate the awful story 
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about Walgierz Wdaly (the Bold) which had been told 
to her in Krakow, although not very correctly. 

Hearing this, the ladies surrounded the Princess and 
walked slowly, looking in the rays of the sun like moving 
flowers. 

They reached the principal gate of the monastery, 
where the abbot with numerous monks and noblemen, was 
awaiting them. There were always many lay people in the 
doister ; land stewards, barristers and procurators. Many 
noblemen, even powerful chiefs, held in fifef from the 
monastery nimierous estates ; and these, as " vassals," 
were glad to pass their time at the court of their "su- 
zerain," where near the main altar it was easy to obtain 
scnne gift and many benefits. Therefore the " abbas cen- 
tum villarum " could greet the Princess with a numerous 
retinue. 

He was a man of great stature ! with a thin, intelligent 
face; his head was shaved on the top with a fringe of 
grey hair beneath. He had a deep scar on his forehead, 
which he had evidently received during his youth when he 
performed knightly deeds. His eyes looked penetratingly 
from beneath dark eyebrows. He wore a monk's dress 
similar to that worn by the other monks, but over it he 
wore a black mantle, lined with purple; around his neck 
was a gold chain to which was suspended a gol;! cross set 
with precious stones. His whole figure betrayed a proud 
man, accustomed to command others and to confide in 
himself. 

But he greeted the Princess affably, and even humbly, 
because he remembered that her husband belonged to the 
family of the Princes of Mazovia, to which belonged the 
Kings, Wladyslaw and Kazimier;and that her mother was 
the reigning Queen of one of the most powerful kingdoms 
in the world. Therefore he passed the threshold of the 
gate, bowed low, and then having made the sign of the 
cross over Anna Danuta and over her court, he said : 

" Welcome, gracious lady, to the threshold of this poor 
monastery. May Saint Benedictus of Nursja, Saint 
Maurus, Saint Bonifacius, Saint Benedictus of Ahiane 
and- also Jean of Tolomeia — our patrons living in eternal 
glory, — give you health and happiness, and bless you 
seven times a day during the remainder of your life/' 
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" They would be deaf, if they did not hear the words of 
such a great abbot," said the Princess affably ; " we came 
here to hear mass, during which we will place ourselves 
tmder their protection/' 

Having said this she stretched her hand toward him, 
which he, falling upon one knee, kissed in knightly man- 
ner. Then they passed through the gate. The monks 
were waiting to celebrate mass, because immediately the 
bells were rung; the triunpeters blew near the church 
door in honor of the Princess. Every church used to make 
a great impression on the Princess who had not been bom 
in a Christian country. The Church in Tinietz impressed 
her greatly, because there were very few churches that 
could rival it in magnificence. Darkness filled the church 
except at the main altar where many lights were burning, 
brightening the carvings . and the gildings. A monk, 
dressed in a chasuble, came from the vestry, bowed to the 
Princess and commenced mass. Then the smoke from the 
fragrant incense arose, veiled the priest and the altar, and 
mounted in quiet clouds to the vaulted ceiling, enhancing 
the solemn beauty of the church. Anna Danuta bent her 
head and prayed fervently. But when the organ, rare in 
those times, b^an to shake the nave with majestic thun- 
derings, filling it with angelic voices, then the Princess 
raised her eyes, and her face expressed, beside devotion 
and fear, a boundless delight; and one looking at her 
would take her for some saint, who sees in a marvellous 
vision the open heaven. 

Thus pra)red Kiestut's daughter, who born in heathen- 
ism, in everyday life mentioned God's name just as every- 
body else did in those times, familiarly ; but in the Lord's 
house she raised her eyes in fear and humility. 

The whole court, although with less humility, prayed 
devoutly. Zbyshko knelt among the Mazurs, and com- 
mitted himself to God's protection. From time to time he 
glanced at Danusia who was sitting beside the Princess ; 
he considered it to be an honor to be the knight of such 
a girl, and that his vow was not a trifle. He had already 
girded his sides with a hempen rope, but this was only 
half of his vow ; now it was necessary to fulfill the other 
half which was more difficult. Consequently now, when 
he was more serious than when in the inn drinking beer, 
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he was axixious to discover bow he could fuffll it. There 
was no war. But amidst the disturbances on the frontier, 
it was possible to meet some Germans, and either kill them 
or lay down his life. 

He had told this to Matzko. But he thought : '' Not 
every G^m^n wears peacock or ostrich feathers on Ins 
helmet. Only a few among the guests of the crusaders are 
counts, and the crusaders themselves are only comthurs; 
aod not everyone of them is a comthur either. If there he 
no W2ur, then years may pass before I shall get those three 
crests; I have not been knighted yet and can chaUeoge 
only those who are not knights like myself. It is true i 
expect to receive the girdle of a knight from the King's 
hands during the tournaments, which have been an- 
ncwnced to takie place during the christening, but what 
will happen then? I will gato Jurand of Spychow ; he will 
help soe kill as many knechts as possible; but that will 
benefit mt& little. The knechts are not knights, with pea- 
cock £ea>thers on their heads." 

Therefore in his uncertainty, seeing that without God's 
sf^ecial £avor, he could do nothmg, he began to pray : 
^^ Jesus grant a war against the Crusaders and the Ger- 
niaa9 who are the foes of this kingdom and of aU other 
nations confessing Your Holy Name. Bless us; but crush 
them whc^woukl rather serve the starosta of hell, than 
serve Yo« They have hatred in their hearts against us, 
bemg asigjy because our King and Queen, having bap- 
tized the Lkhuanians, forbade them cut these Christians 
with the SM^ord* For which anger punish them ! 

"And I, Zbyshko, a sinner, repent before You, and 
from Your five wounds beseech for help, that in Your 
mercy Yoiu permit me to kill as soon as possible three Ger- 
mans having peacock feathers 00 their morions. These 
crests I promised upon my knightly honor to Panna Anna 
Danuta, Jturand's daughter, and Your servant. 

" H I shatt find any booty on those defeated Germans, 
I rfiall failthfuUy pay to the Holy Church, the titifie, in or- 
dar th^t You also, sweet Jesus, may have some benefit and 
glfory thriQUgh me ; and also that You may know, iSetaX I 
promise to You with a sincere heart As this is tme, so 
help me, Amen ! *' 

But as he prayed, his heart softened under the influ- 
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cnce of his devotions and he made another promise, which 
was^ that after having redeemed Bogdanietz from its 
pledge, he would give to the church all the wax which 
the bees could make during the whole year. He hoped that 
his uncle Matzko would not make any opposition to this, 
and that the Lord Jesus would be especially pleased with 
the wax for the candles, and wishing to get it, would help 
him sooner. This thought seemed to him so right, that 
joy filled his soul ; and he was almost sure that his prayer 
would be heard and that the war would soon come, and 
that he could accomplish his vow. He felt such might in 
his legs apd in his arms, that at that moment he would 
have attacked a whole army. He even thought that hav- 
ing increased his promise to God, he would also add for 
Danusia a couple of Germans ! His youthful anger urged 
him to do it, but this time prudence prevailed, as he was 
afraid to exhaust God's patience by asking too much. 

His confidence increased, however, when after a mass 
and a long rest, he heard the conversation between the 
abbot and Anna Danuta. 

The wives of the reigning kings and princes, both on 
account of devotion as well as on account of the magnifi- 
cent presents, sent them by the Master of the Order, were 
very kindly disposed toward the Crusaders. Even the 
pious Jadwiga, as long as she lived, restrained her hus- 
band's anger against them. Anna Danuta alone, having 
experienced dreadful wrongs from the knights, hated them 
with her whole soul. Therefore when the abbot asked her 
about Mazovia and its affairs, she began to complain bit- 
terly against the Order. 

The abbot turned toward the Princess and said : 

" Have confidence in God, gracious lady, because their 
days are numbered rather than yours. In the meanwhile 
accept with grateful heart this box, in which there is a 
finger of Saint Ptolomeus, one of our patrons." 

The Princess extended her hand and kneeling, accepted 
the box, which she immediately pressed to her lips. The 
courtiers shared the joy of the lady. Zbyshko was happy 
because it seemed to him that the war would com« im- 
mediately after the Krakowian festivals. 
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CHAPTER IV 

L It was in the afternoon that the Princess left the hos- 
pitable Tinietz and went toward Krakow./ Often the 
knights of these times, coming into larger cipes or castles 
to visit some eminent person, used to put on their entire 
battle armor. It is true it was customary to take it off 
immediately after they arrived at the gates; in fact it 
was the custom of the host himself to invite them to re- 
move it in these words : ** Take oif your armor, noble 
lord ; you have come to friends ! " This entrance was 
considered to be more dignified and to increase the import- 
ance of the knight. To conform with this ostentations * 
custom Matzko and Zbyshko took with them those excel- 
lent suits of armor and shoulder-brands — won from the 
conquered Fryzian knights, — ^bright, shining and orna- 
mented on the edges with a gold band. Nikolai of 
Dlugolas, who had seen the world and many knights, and 
was very expert in judging war things, immediately rec- 
ognized that the suits of armor had been made by a most 
famous armorer of Milan; armor which only the richest 
knights could afford; each of them being worth quite a 
fortune. He concluded that those Fryzians were mighty 
lords among their own people, and he looked with more 
respect on Matzko and Zbyshko. Their helmets, although 
not common ones, were not so rich; but their gigantic 
stallions, beautifully caparisoned, excited envy and ad- 
miration among the courtiers. Matzko and Zbyshko, sit- 
ting on very high saddles, could look down proudly at the 
whole court. Each held in his hand a long spear ; each had 
a sword at his side, and axe at his saddle-bow. For the 
sake of comfort they had left their shields in the wagons, 
but even without them, both men looked as though they 
were going to battle and not to the city. 

Both were riding near the carriage, in which was seated 
the Princess, accompanied by Danusia, and in front of 
them a dignified court lady, Ofka, the widow of Krystyn 
of Jarzombkow and the old Nikolai of Dlugolas. Danusia 
looked with great interest at the two iron knights, and the 
Princess, pulling from time to time the box with the relics. 
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of Saint Ptolomeus from her bosom, raised it to her 
lips. 

" I am very anxious to see what bones are inside," said 
she, " but I will not open it myself, for I do not 
want to offend the saint ; the Bishop in Krakow will open 
it" 

To this the cautious Nikdai of Dlugolas answered : 

" Ej, it will be better not to let this go out of your 
hands ; it is too precious a thing." 

" May be you are right," said the Princess, after a mo- 
ment of reflection ; then she added : 

" For a long time nobody has given me such a pleasure 
as this worthy abbot has by this present; and he also 
calmed my fears about the relics of the Crusaders." 

But at that moment Matzko of Bogdanietz, who being 

seated on a high stallion, could see further tluui those who 

, were seated in the carriage, reined in his horse, and said : 

" O, Lord, what is that ? " 

"What is it?" 

\ Some giant of the forest is coming /' 

" And the word became flesh 1 " exclaimed the Prin- 
cess. " Don't say that ! " 

But Zbyshko rose in his stirrups and ssud : 

" It is true ; the giant Walgierz ; nobody else ! " 

At this the coachman reined in the horses, but not drop- 
ping the reins, began to make the sign of the cross, be- 
cause he also perceived on an opposite hill the gigantic 
figure of a horseman. 

The Princess had risen ; but now she sat down, her face 
charged with fear. Danusia hid her face in the folds of 
the Princess's dress. The courtiers, ladies and rybalts, who 
were on horseback behind the carriage, having heard the 
ill-omened name, began to press nearer the carriage. The 
men tried to laugh, but there was fear in their eyes ; the 
young girls were pale; only Nikolai of Dlugolas main- 
tained his composure and wishing to calm the Princess, 
said: 

" Don't be frightened, gracious lady. The sun has not 
yet set; and even if it were night, Saint Ptolomeus will 
manage Walgierz." 

In the meanwhile, the unknown horseman, having 
mounted the top of the hill, stopped his horse and stood 
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motionless. In the rays of the scttkig sun, one could see 
him very distinctly. His stature seemed greater than ordi- 
nate liUtnstfi t&neneiotis. The ^ace s^arating him from 
the Princess's retinue was not more than three hundred 
steps. 

Why is he sfto^ing? *' asked one of the rybalts. 
Because we stopped/' answered Matzko. 
" He is lookitig toward us as if he would like to choose 
somebody," said another rybalt ; " if I were sure he was 
a mda aftd ftot an evil spirit, I would go and give him a 
Wow on the head with the lute." 

The women began to pray aloud, but Zbyshko wishing 
to ^low his courage to the Princess and Danusia, said : 

V I y^ill go just the same. I am not afraid of Wal- 
gierz ! 3 

Danusia began to scream : " Zbyshko ! Zbyshko ! 
ZbysMco ! *' But he went forward and rode swiftly, confif- 
Aeat that if he did meet the true Walgierz, he could pierce 
him through and through with his spear. 
Matzko who had ^arp sight, said: 
" He appears like a giant because he is on the hill. It 
is some big man, but an ordinary one, nothing else ! Owa ! 
I am going ako, to see that he does not quarrel with 
Zbyshko." 

Zbyshko, while riding, was debating whether he should 
immediately attack With the spear, or whether first take 
a dose view of the man standing on the hill. He decided 
to view him first, and immediately persuaded himself that 
It was tiie better thought, because as he approached, the 
stranger began to lose his extraordinary size. He was a 
large man and he was mounted on a large horse, which 
was bigger than Zbyshko's stallion ; yet he did not exceed 
human size. Besides that he was without armor, with a 
velvet cap shaped like a bell on his head ; he wore a white 
linen dust cloak, from beneath which a green dress could 
be seen. While standing on the hill he was praying. 

EvidenHy he had stopped his horse to finish his evening 
devotions. 
" It is not Walgierz," thought the boy. 
He had approached so close that he could touch the un- 
known man with his spear. The man who evidently was a 
fcnight, smfled «t him benevolently, and said : 
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" May Jesus Christ be praised ! " 

" Forever and ever." 

" Is that the court of the Princess of Mazovia below ? " 

" Yes, it is ! " 
I " Then you come from Tinietz? " 
I But he did not receive any answer, because Zbyshko 
was so surprised that he did not even hear the question. 
For a moment he stood like a statue, scarcely believing 
his own eyes, for, behold ! about half a furlong behind the 
unknown man, he perceived several soldiers on horseback, 
at the head of whom was riding a knight clad in full ar- 
mor, with a white cloth mantle with a red cross on it, and 
with a steel helmet having a magnificent peacock tuft in 
the crest. > 

/A Crusader ! " whispered Zbyshko. 

Now he thought that God had heard his prayers ; that 
he had sent him the German knight for whom he had 
asked in Tinietzi Surely he must tsSce advantage of God's 
kindness; therefore without any hesitation, — before all 
these thoughts had hardly passed through his head, before 
his astonishment had diminished, — ^he bent low on the 
saddle, let down his spear and having uttered his family 
shout : " Grady ! Grady ! " he rushed at full speed against 
the knight. 

The knight was astonished also; he stopped his horse, 
and without lowering his spear, looked in front 
of him, uncertain whether the attack was against 
him or not. 

"Lower your spear!" shouted Zbyshko, pricking his 
horse with the iron points of the stirrups. 

"Grady! Grady!" 

The distance separating them began to diminish. The 
knight seeing that the attack was really against him, 
reined in his horse and poised his spear. At the moment 
that Zbyshko's lance was nearly touching his chest, a pow- 
erful hand broke it like a reed ; then the same hand reined 
in Zbyshko's horse with such force, that the charger 
stopped as though rooted to the ground. 

"You crazy man, what are you doing?" said a deep, 
threatening voice ; " you are attacking an envoy ; you are 
insulting the King ! " 

Zbyshko glanced around and recognized the same gi- 
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gantic man, whom he had taken for Walgierz, and who 
had frightened the Princess and her court. 

" Let me go against the German ! " " Who are you? " 
he cried seizing his axe. 

" Away with the axe I for God's sake I Away with the 
axe, I say ! I will throw you from your horse ! " shouted 
the stranger more threateningly. 

" You have offended the majesty of the King and you 
will be punished/' 

Then he turned towards the soldiers who were riding 
behind the knight. 

" Come here I " 

At this time Matzko appeared and his face looked 
threatening. He understood that Zbyshko had acted like a 
madman and that the consequences of this affair might be 
very serious; but he was ready to defend him just the 
same. The whole retinue of the stranger and of the 
knight contained only fifteen men, armed with spears and 
cross-bows; therefore two knights in full armor could 
fight them with some hope of being victorious. Matzko 
also thought that as they were threatened with punish- 
ment, it would be better perhaps to avoid it, by over- 
coming these men, and then hiding somewhere until the 
storm had passed over. Therefore his face immediately 
contracted like the jaws of a wolf ready to bite, and 
having pushed his horse between Zbyshko and the 
stranger's horse, he began to ask, meanwhile handling his 
sword: 

" Who are you ? What right have you to interfere? " 
*^' My right is this," said the stranger, " that the King 
has intrusted to me the safety of the environs of Krakow, 
and they call me Powala of Taczew.'j 

At these words, Matzko and Zbyshko glanced at the 
knight, then returned to their scabbards the half-drawn 
swords and dropped their heads, not because they were 
frightened but in respect for this faraiQU3*acd very, well- 
known name. Powala of Taczew, a nobleman of a power- 
ful family and a mighty lord, possessor of large estates 
round Radom, was at the same time one of the most fa- 
mous knights in the kingdom. Rybalts sang about him in 
their songs, citing him as an example of honor and gal- 
lantry, praising his name as much as the names of Zawisza 
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of Garbow ami Farurej, Sharbek of Gora, Dobek of Plcs- 
nica, Janko Nanszan, Nikolai of Moskorzowo, and Zjo* 
dram Maszkowic. At this moment he was the representa- 
tive of the King, therefore to attack him was to put one's 
head under the executioner's axe. 

Matzko becoming cooler, said with deep respect : 

" Honor and respect to you, sir, to your fame and to 
your gallantry." 

" Honor to you also, sir," answered Powala ; " but I 
would prefer to make your acquaintance under less seri- 
ous circumstances." 

''Why?" asked Matzko. 

Powala turned toward Zbyshko. 

"What have you done, you youngster? You attacked 
an envoy on the public highway in the King's presence ! 
Do you know the consequences of such an act? " 

" He attacked the envoy because he was young and 
stupid; therefore action was easier for him tiian reflec- 
tion," said Matzko. " But you will not judge him so se- 
verely, after I tell you the whole story." 

" It is not I who will judge him. My business is only 
to, put him in fetters." 

/ How is that? " said Matzko, looking gloomy again. 

" According to the King's command.' 

Silence followed these words. 

" He is a nobleman," said Matzko finally. 

" Let him swear then upon his knightly hoDor, that be 
will appear at the court." 

" I swear ! " exclaimed Zbyshko. 

" Very well. What do they call you ? " 

Matzko mentioned the name and the coat of arms of 
his nephew. 

" If you belong to Princess Janush's court, beg her to 
intercede for you with the King." 

" We are not with her court. We are returning from 
Lithuania, from Prince Witold. Better for us if we had 
never met any court! This misfortune has come from 
that." 

Here Matzko began to tell about what had happened in 
the inn ; he spoke about the meeting with the Princess and 
about Zbyshko's vow. Then suddenly he was filled with 
anger against Zbyshko, whose imprudence had caused 
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their present dreadful plight; therefore, turning toward 
him, he exclaimed: 

•* I would have preferred to see you dead at Wilno ! 
What have you done, you young of a wild boar? '* 

" Well," said Zbyshko, " after the vow, I prayed 
to the Lord Jesus to send me some Germans ; I promised 
Him a present; therefore when I perceived the peacock 
feathers, and also a mantle embroidered with a cross, im- 
mediately some voice cried within me, * Strike the Ger- 
man ! It is a miracle \ ' Well I rushed forward then ; who 
would not have done it? " 

" Listen," interrupted Powala^ " I do not wish you any 
evil. I see clearly that this youngster sinned rather from 
youthful giddiness than from malice. I will only be too 
glad to ignore bis deed and go forward as if nothing had 
happened. But I cannot do this unless that comthur will 
promise that he will not complain to the King. Beseech 
him ; perhaps he also will pity the lad." 
V I prefer to go before the courts, than to bow to a 
Crusader ( " exclaimed Zbyshko. " It would not be befit- 
ting my dignity as the son of a chief i' 

Pbwala of Taczew looked at him severely and said: 

" You do not act wisely. Old people know better than 
you, what is right and what is befitting a knight's dig- 
nity. People have heard about me ; but I tell you, that if 
I oaA acted as you have, I would not be ashamed to ask 
foTfpvetiess far such an offence." 

Zbyshko f ett ashamed ; but having glanced around, an- 
swered : " The ground is level here. Instead of asking 
him for forgiveness I would prefer to fight him on horse- 
back or on foot, till death or slavery." 

"You are stupid!" interrupted Matzko. "You wish 
then to fight the envoy ? " 

Utre he turned to Powala: 

"You must excuse him, noble lord. He became wild 
during the war. It will be better if he does not speak to 
the German, because he may insult him. I will do it. I 
will entreat him to forgive. If this comthur be willing to 
scttite it by combat, after his mission is over, I will meet 
him." 

"He is a knight of a great family; he will not en- 
counter everybody, answered Powala. 
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" What ? Do I not wear a girdle and spurs ? Even a 
prince may meet me." 

" That is true ; but do not tell him that, unless he men- 
tions it himself ; I am afraid he will become angry if you 
do. Well may God help you ! " 

" I am going to humiliate myself for your sake," said 
Matzko to Zbyshko ; " wait awhile." 

He approached the knight who had remained motion- 
less on his enormous stallion, looking like an iron statue, 
and had listened with the greatest indifference to the pre- 
ceding conversation. Matzko having learned German 
during the long wars, began to explain to the comthur in 
his own language what had happened; he excused the 
boy on account of his youth and violent temper, and said 
that it had seemed to tiie boy as though God himself had 
sent the knight wearing a peacock tuft, and finally he 
begged forgiveness for the offence. 

The comthur's face did not move. Calm and haughty 
he looked at Matzko with his steely eyes with great in- 
difference, but also with great contempt. The chief of 
Bogdanietz noticed this. His words continued to be 
courteous but his soul began to rebel. He talked with in- 
creasing constraint and his swarthy face flushed. It was 
evident that in the presence of this haughty pride, Matzko 
was endeavoring to restrain his anger. 

Powala having noticed this, and having a kind heart, 
determined to help Matzko. He had learned to speak 
German while seeking knightly adventures at the Hunga- 
rian, Burgundian and Bohemian courts, when he was 
young. Therefore he now said in that language in a con- 
ciliatory but jesting tone: 

" You see, sir, the noble comthur thinks that the whole 
affair is unimportant. Not only in our kingdom^but in 
every country the youths are slightly crazy; but such a 
noble knight does not fight children, neither by sword nor 
by law." 

Lichtenstein touched his yellow moustache and moved 
on without a word, passing Matzko and Zbyshko. 

A dreadful wrath began to raise the hair under their 
helmets, and, their hands grasped their swords. 

"Wait, you scoundrel!" said the elder chief through 
his set teeth; "now I will make a vow to you. I 
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will seek you as soon as you have finished your mis- 



sion/' 



But Powala, whose heart began to bleed also, said : 

" Wait ! Now the Princess must speak in favor of the 
boy ; otherwise, woe to him ! " 

Having said this, he followed the crusader, stopped him, 
and for a while they talked with great animation. Matzko 
and Zbyshko noticed that the German knight did not look 
at Powala so proudly as he had at them ; this made them 
still more angry. After a while, Powala returned and 
said to them: 

" I tried to intercede for you, but he is a hard man, 
He said that he would not complain to the King if you 
would do what he requires." 

"What?" 

" He said thus : * I will stop to greet the Princess of 
Mazovia; let them come, dismount, take off their hel- 
mets, and standing on the ground with uncovered heads, 
ask my forgiveness.' " 

Here Powala looked sharply at Zbyshko, and added: 

" I know it will be hard for people of noble birth to do 
this; but I must warn you, that if you refuse, no one 
knows what you may expect, — ^perhaps the executioner's 
sword." 

The faces of Matzko and Zbyshko became like stone. 
There was silence. 

" What then ? " asked Powala. 

" Zbyshko answered quietly and with great dignity as 
though during this conversation he had grown twenty 
years older: 

" Well, God's might is over all I " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean, that even if I had two heads and the execu- 
tioner was going to cut off both, still I have only one 
honor which I will not stain." 

Powala became grave, and turning toward Matzko, 
asked : 

And what do you say ? " 

I say," answered Matzko gloomily, " that I reared this 
youth from childhood. On him depends our posterity, 
because I am too old ; but he cannot do what the German 
asks, even if he must perish." 
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Here his grim face began to quiver and finally his love 
for his nephew burst forth with such strength, that he 
seized the boy in his arms, and began to shout : 

"Zbyshko! Zbyshko!" 

The young knight was surprised, and having returned 
his uncle's embrace, said : 

" Ai I I did not know that you loved me so much." 

"I see that you are both true knights," said Powala; 
''and as the young man has promised me upon his 
knightly honor^ that he will appear at the court, I will not 
imprison him; one can trust such people as you. No 
more gloomy thoughts! The German intends to stay in 
Tinietz for a day or two ; therefore I will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the King first ; and I will try and tell him 
about this affair in such a way that his anger will not be 
aroused. I am glad I succeeded in breaking the spear in 
time, — great luck, I tell you ! " 

But zbyshko said: 

"Even if I had to lay down my life, I would like at 
least to have the satisfaction of breaking his bones." 

"It surprises me that you who know how to defend 
your own honor, do not understand that you would thus 
disgrace our whole nation I" impatiently answered Powala. 

" I understand it very well," said Zbyshko ; " but I re- 
gret my disability just the same." 

Powala turned to Matzko : 

" Do you know, sir, that if this lad succeeds in escaping 
the penalty for this offence, then you ought to put a 
cowl like a hawk's on his head! Otherwise he will not 
die a natural death." 

" He will escape, sir, if you will not say anyihing to the 
King about the occurrence. 

"And what shall we do with the German? We can- 
not tie his tongue." 

"That is true! That is true!" 

Talldng thus, they went back to the Princess's retinue. 

Powala's servants followed them. From afar one could 
see amidst the Mazovian caps, the quivering peacock 
feathers of the German knight and his bright helmet shin- 
ing in the sun. 

" Be careful not to show him that you are troubled, l)e- 
cause he would then rejoice." 
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After these words they approached the retinue and 
joined the Princess's court. The envoy of the Crusaders, 
having noticed them, immediately assumed an expression 
of pride and disdain; but they ignored him. Zbyshko 
stood at Danusia's side and began to tell her that from 
the hill one could see Krakow ; at the same time Matzko 
was telling one of the rybalts about the extraordinary 
strength of the Pan of Taczew, who had broken the spear 
in Zbyshko's hand, as though it were a dry stem. 

" And why break it ? " asked the rybalt. 

" Because the boy in fun attacked the German." 

The rybalt, being a nobleman, did not consider such an 
attack a joke ; did not take it seriously either. The Ger- 
man was annoyed by such conduct. He glanced at Matz- 
ko and Zbyshko. Finally he realized that they did not 
intend to dismount and that they did not propose to pay 
any attention to him. Then something like steel shone in 
his eyes, and he immediately began to bid the Princess 
adieu. 

The Lord of Taczew could not abstain from deriding 
him and at the moment of departure he said to him : 

" Go without fear, brave knight. The country is quiet 
ancLnobody will attack you, except some careless child." 

'/Although the customs of this country are strange, I 
war seeking your company and not your protection," an- 
swered Lichtenstein. "I expect to meet you again at 
the court and elsewhere."] 

In the last words a hidden menace rang; therefore 
Powala answered gravely: 

" If God will permit.'^ 

Having said this, he saluted and turned away ; then he 
shrugged his shoulders and said in an imdertone, but 
loud enough to be heard by those who were near: 

" Gaunt ! I could lift you from the saddle with the point 
of my spear, and hold you in the air during three pater 
nosters." 

Then he began to talk with the Princess with whom he 
was very well acquainted. Anna Danuta asked him what 
he was doing on the highway. He told her that the King 
had commanded him to keep order in tbe.£mdconfi while 
there weresomany wealthy guests going to Krakow. Then 
he told her about Zbyshko's foolish behavior. But hav- 
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ing concluded that there would be plenty of time to ask 
the Princess to protect Zbyshko, and not wishing to spoil 
the gaiety, he did not put any stress oh this incident. The 
Princess laughed at the boy, because he was so anxious 
to obtain the peacock tuft; the others, having learned 
about the breaking of the spear, admired the Lord of 
Taczew very much, especially because he did it with one 
hand only. 

And he, being a little vain, was pleased because they 
praised him. Finally he began to tell about some of the 
exploits which made his name famous; especially those 
he performed in Burgundia, at the court of Philip the 
Courageous. There at one time, during a big tournament, 
he seized an Ardenian knight, pulled him out of the saddle 
and threw him in the air, notwithstanding that the knight 
was in full armor. For that exploit, Philip the Cour- 
ageous presented him with a gold chain and the Queen 
gave him a velvet slipper, which he wore on his helmet. 

Upon hearing this, all were very much amazed, except 
Nikolai of Dlugolas, who said: 

" In these effeminate times, there are not such strong 
men as there were when Twas young. If a nobleman 
now happens to shatter a tuirass, to bend a cross-bow 
without the aid of a crank, onto bend a cutlass between his 
fingers, he immediately considers himself a very strong 
man. But in times of yore, ^irls could do such deeds." 

" I don't deny that f<>rmerly there were strong people," 
answered Powala ; " but even now there are some strong 
men. God did not stint me in strength, but I do not con- 
sider myself the strongest knight in this kingdom. Have 
you ever seen Zawisha of Garbow ? He can surpass me." 

" I have seen him. He has shoulders broad as a ram- 
part." 

"And Dobko of Olesnica? Once at the tournament 
given in Torun by the Crusaders, he defeated twelve 
knights for his own and our nation's glory." 

"But our Mazur, Stashko Ciolek, was stronger, sir, 
than you or your Zawisha and Dobka. They say that he 
took a peg made from green wood in his hand and pressed 
the sap out of it." 

" I can press the sap out myself," said Zbyshko. And 
before anyone could ask him to prove it, he broke a branch 
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which he pressed so strongly that the sap really began to 
ooze from it. 

" Ah, Jesus ! " exclaimed Ofka of Jarzombkow, " don't 
go to the war; it would be a pity if such an one should 
perish before his marriage." 

" It would be indeed a pity ! " replied Matzko, suddenly 
becoming sorrowful. 

But Nikolai of Dlugolas laughed as did also the Prin- 
cess. The others, however, praised Zbyshko's strength, 
and as in those times might was appreciated more than 
any other quality, the young girls cried to Danusia : " Be 
glad ! " She was glad although she could not then under- 
stand what benefit she would receive from that piece of 
compressed wood. Zbyshko having forgotten all about 
the Crusader, now looked so proud, that Nikolai of Dlu- 
golas wishing to curb his pride, said: 

" There are better men than you ; therefore do not be 
so proud of your strength. I did not see it, but my father 
was a witness of something more difficult which happened 
at the court of Charles, the Roman Emperor. King Kazi- 
mier went to pay him a visit and witii him many cour- 
tiers. Among these courtiers was Stashko Ciolek, son of 
the Commander Andrzej, who was noted for his strength. 
The Emperor began to boast that he had a Czech who 
could strangle a bear. They had an exhibition and the 
Czech strangled two bears in succession. Our King, not 
wishing to be outdone, said : ' But he cannot overcome 
my Ciolek.' They agreed that they should fight in three 
days' time. Many ladies and famous knights came, and 
the Czech and Ciolek grappled in the courtyard of the 
castle ; but the contest did not last long. Hardly had they 
come together before Ciolek broke the backbone of the 
Czech, crushed all his ribs, and left him dead, to the great 
glory of the King. They have called him since then 
Bonebreaker. Once he lifted without help, a bell which 
twelve men could not move from its place." 
" How old was he ? " asked Zbyshko. 
"He was young!" 

In the meantime, Powala of Taczew, while riding at the 
Princess's right hand, bent toward her and told her the 
truth about the importance of Zbyshko's adventure, and 
asked her to speak to the King in Zybshko's behalf. The 
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Princess being fond of Zbyshko, received this news with 
sadness and became very uneasy. 

" The Bishop of Krakow is a friend of mine," said 
Powala ; " I will ask him and also the Queen to intercede ; 
but the more protectors he has, the better it will be for 
the lad." 

" If the Queen will promise to say one word in his 
favor, not a hair will fall from his head," said Anna 
Danuta; "the King worships her for her piety and for 
her dowry, and especially now, when the shame of sterility 
has been taken from her. But the King's beloved sister. 
Princess Ziemowit lives in Krakow ; you must go to her. 
For my part I will do anything I can ; but the Princess is 
his own sister, and I am only his first cousin." 

" The King loves you also, gracious lady." 

"Ej, but not as much," she answered with a certain 
sadness : "for me a link, for her a whole chain ; for me a 
fox skin, for her a sable. He loves none of his relations 
as dearly as he loves Alexandra." 

She called Zbyshko, who having had his position ex- 
plained to him, jumped from his horse, kissed her hands 
and became with the greatest pleasure one of her courtiers, 
not so much for greater safety, but because he could now 
remain nearer Danusia. 

Powala asked Matzko : 

"Where will you stay?" 

" In an inn." 

" There is no room in any inn now." 

" Then we will go to merchant Amylej ; he is an ac- 
quaintance of mine, perhaps he will let us pass the night 
in his house." 

" Accept hospitality in my house. Your nephew can 
stay with the Princess's courtiers in the castle ; but it will 
be better for him not to be near the King. What one does 
in the first paroxysm of anger, one would not do after- 
ward. You will be more comfortable and safe with me." 

Matzko had become uneasy because Powala thought 
so much about their safety; he thanked Powala with 
gratitude and theyaentered the city But here they both 
as well as Zbyshko,\forgot for a while about their danger 
in the presence of the wonders they saw before them. Tin 
Lithuania and on the frontier, they had only seen single 
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castles, and the only city of any importance which they 
knew was Wihio, a badly built and ruined town ; but here 
many of the merchants' houses were more magnificent 
than the Grand Duke's palace in Lithuania. It is true 
that there were many wooden houses ; but even these as- 
tppished them because of the loftiness of their walls and 
roofs ; also the windows surprised them, they were made 
of glass balls, set in lead which so reflected the rays of the 
setting sun, that one could imagine that there was fire in 
the houses. In the streets near the market place, there 
were many highly ornamented houses of red brick or of 
stone. They stood side by side like soldiers ; some of them, 
broad ; others, narrow ; but all lofty with vaulted halls, and 
very often the sign of the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, or an image of the most Holy Virgin was painted 
over the door. Therewere some streets on which one could 
see two rows of houses, over them a strip of blue sky, be- 
tween them a road paved with stones ; and on both sides, 
as far as one could see, stores and stores. These were 
full of the best foreign goods, at which being accustomed 
to war and the capture of booty, Matzko looked with 
longing eyes. But both were still more astonished at the 
sight of the public buildings ; the church of Panna Maria 
on the square ; the bazaar ; the city hall with its gigantic 
cellar, in which they were selling beer from Swidnica ; and 
the other churches, the depots of broadcloth, and the enor- 
mous " mercatorium," devoted to the use of foreign mer- 
chants ; then a building in which were the public scales, 
bath houses, copper works, wax works, silver works, gold 
works, breweries, the mountains of barrels round the so- 
called Schrotamto, — in a word, riches which a man not 
familiar with the city, even though a well-to-do possessor 
of a village, could not even imagine. 

Powala conducted Matzko and Zbyshko to his house 
situated on Saint Anna street, assigned a large room to 
them, recommended them to his shield bearers, and then 
went to the castle, from which he returned to supper quite 
late at night. 

A few friends accompanied him, and they enjoyed the 
plentiful repast of wine and meat. The host alone was 
sorrowful. When finally the guests departed, he said to 
Matzko: 
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'' I spoke to a canon, able in writing and in the law, 
who says, that an insult to an envoy is a capital offence. 
Therefore pray God that the crusader may not com- 
plain." 

Hearing this, both knights, who, during the feast had 
exceeded the other guests in mirth, retired with sorroivf ill 
hearts. Matzko could not even sleep and after a while 
when they were in bed, he said to his nephew : 

"Zbyshko?" 

"What?" 

" I have considered ever3rthing and I do not think they 
will execute you." 

"You do not think so?" asked Zbyshko, in a sleepy 
voice. 

Having turned toward the wall, he fell sound asleep, 
because he was very weary. 

The next day, the two chiefs of Bogdanietz went with 
Powala to morning mass in the cathedral, for devotion 
and also to see the court and the guests who had arrived 
at the castle. In fact, on the way Powala met many ac- 
quaintances, and among them several knights famous 
at home and abroad. At these Zbyshko looked with ad- 
miration, promising himself that if he escaped death for 
the insult to Lichtenstein, he would try to rival them in 
gallantry and in all knightly virtues. 

The people listened to Matzko with great attention; 
but many did not thoroughly understand what people 
Witold intended to help, nor against whom he intended to 
fight ; therefore some one asked : 

"Tell exactly with whom the war is to be?" 

"With whom? With Timur the Lame!" replied 
Matzko. 

There was a moment of silence. It is true the eastern 
knights often heard the names of Golden, of Blue, of 
Azovian and of other Orders ; but they were not familiar 
with the civil wars of the Tartars. Nevertheless there was 
not one man in Europe who had not heard about the 
terrible Timur the Lame, or Tamerlaine. This name they 
heard with no less fear than the name of Attila was heard 
of old. He was "lord of the world" and "lord of 
ages " ; the ruler over twenty-seven conquered states ; the 
ruler of Russia ; ruler of Siberia and of China as far as the 
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Indies ; of Bagdad, of Ispahan, of Alepo, of Damascus, — 
whose shadow was falling over the sands of Arabia, on 
Egypt, and on Bosphorus in the Greek Empire; he was 
the exterminator of mankind ; the terrible builder of pyra- 
mids composed of human skulls ; he was the conqueror in 
all battles and was never conquered in any." 

Tochtamysh had been placed by him on the throne of 
the Golden and the Blue Orders, and acknowledged as 
the " Son/' But when his sovereign authority extended 
from Aral to the Crimea, over more lands than were in 
the rest of Europe, " the Son " wanted to be an independ- 
ent ruler. For this he was deposed from his throne with 
"one finger" of his terrible father; he escaped to the 
Lithuanian governor and asked him for help. Witold 
decided to restore him to his throne ; but to do this it was 
necessary to vie with the world-ruling Timur the Lame. 

For these reasons his name made a great impression on 
the audience, and after a short silence, one of the oldest 
knights, Kazko of Jaglow, said : 

" A difficult business ! " 

"And for a trifle," said the prudent Nikolai of Dlu- 
golas. 

"What difference will it make to us, whether Toch- 
tamysh or some Kutluk rules over the sons of Belial who 
dwell beyond the tenth-land ? " 

" Tochtamysh will turn to 4he Christian faith," ans- 
wered Matzko. 

" He will or he will not 1 Can you trust dogs who do 
not confess Christ? " 

" But we are ready to lay down our lives for Christ's 
name," answered Powala. 

" And for knightly honor," added Toporczyk, the rela- 
tive of the castellan ; " there are some among us, however, 
who will not go. The commander Spytko of Melsztyn 
has a young and beloved wife, but he has already joined 
Prince Witold." 

" No wonder," added Jasko Naszan ; " no matter how 
hideous a sin you have on your soul, pardon and salva- 
tion are sure for those who fight in such a war." 

" And fame for ages and ages," said Powala of Tac- 
zew. " Let us then have a war, and it will be better if 
it be a great war. Timur has conquered the world and 
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has twenty-seven states under him. It will be an honor 
for our nation if we defeat him." 

"Why not?" answered Toporczyk, "even if he 
possess a hundre4 kingdoms, let others be afraid of him, — 
not me! You speak wisely! Let us gather ten thou- 
sand good spearmen, and we will pass round the world." 

"And what nation should conquer The Lame, if not 
ours ? " 

Thus the knights conversed. Zbyshko was sorry now 
because he did not go with Witold to the wild steppes. 
But when he was in Wilno, he wanted to see Krakow and 
its court and take part in the tournaments ; but now he 
feared that he would be disgraced here at the court, while 
there on the steppes, even at the worst, he would have 
found a glorious death. 

But the aged Kasko of Jaglow, who was a hundred 
years old, and whose common sense corresponded with 
his age, discouraged the zealous knights. 

" You are stupid ! " said he. " Is it possible that none 
of you have heard that Christ's image spoke to the 
Queen? If the Saviour himself condescend to such 
familiarity, then why will the Holy Ghost, who is the 
third person of the Trinity, be less kind to her. There- 
fore she sees future events, as if they were passing be- 
fore her, and she has thus spoken : " 

Here he stopped for a while, shook his head, and then 
said: 

" I have forgotten what she prophesied, but I will soon 
recollect." 

He began to think, and they waited silently, because the- 
popular belief was, that the Queen could see the future. 

"Aha," said he, finally, "I remember now! The 
Queen said, that if every knight went with Witold against 
Timur the Lame, then the heathen power would be de- 
stroyed. But all cannot go because of the dishonesty of 
Christian lords. We are obliged to guard the boundaries 
from the attacks of the Czechs and the Hungarians and 
also from the attacks of the Order, because we cannot 
trust any of them. Therefore if Witold go with only a 
handful of Polish warriors, then Timur the Lame or his 
commanders, coming with innumerable hosts, will defeat 
him." 
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'* But we are at peace now/' said Toporczyk, " and 
the Order will give some assistance to Witold. The 
crusaders cannot act otherwise, if only for the sake of ap- 
pearances, and to show to the Holy Father that they are 
ready to fight the pagans. The courtiers say that Kuno 
von Lichtenstein came not entirely for the christening, but 
also to consult with the King." 

" Here he is ! " exclaimed the astonished Matzko. 
" True ! " said Powala, turning his head. " So help me 
God, it is he ; He did not stay long with the abbot." 
" He is in a hurry," answered Matzko, gloomily. 
Kuno von Lichtenstein passed them. Matzko and 
Zbyshko recognized him by the cross embroidered on his 
mantle ; but he did not recognize either of them because 
he had seen them before with their helmets on. Passing 
by, he nodded to Powala of Taczew and to Toporczyk; 
then with his shield-bearers, he ascended the stairs of the 
cathedral, in a majestic and stately manner. 
VyVith the greatest curiosity Zbyshko awaited the appear- 
ance of the King and QueenN He advanced toward the 
stalls behind which he could see the red velvet cushions 
near the altar, on which the King and the Queen kneeled 
during mass. 

He did not wait long; the King entered first, through 
the vestry door, and before he could reach the altar one 
could have a good look at him. He had long, dark, di- 
sheveled hair ; his face was thin and clean shaven ; he had 
a large pointed nose and some wrinkles around his mouth. 
His eyes were small, dark and shining. His face had a 
kind but cautious look, like that of a man who having 
risen by good luck to a position far beyond his expecta- 
tions, is obliged to think continually whether his actions 
correspond to his dignity, being afraid of malicious criti- 
cism. This also was the reason why in his face and in his 
movements there was a certain impatience. It was very 
easy to understand that his anger would be sudden and 
dreadful. He was that prince, who being angered at the 
frauds of the Crusaders, shouted after their envoy : 

" Thou comest to me with a parchment, but I will come 
to thee with a spear ! " 

But now this natural vehemence was restrained by great 
and sincere piety. He set a good example, not only to the 
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recently converted Lithuanian princes, but even to the 
Polish lords, pious for generations. Often the King 
kneeled, for the greater mortification of the flesh, on bare 
stones ; often, having raised his hands, he held them up- 
lifted until they dropped with fatigue. He attended at 
least three masses every day. After mass he left the 
church as if just awakened from slumber, soothed and 
gentle. The courtiers knew that it was the best time to 
ask him either for pardon, or for a gift. 

Jadwiga entered through the vestry door also. Seeing 
her enter, the knights standing near the stalls, immediately 
kneeled, although mass had not begun, voluntarily paying 
her homage as to a saint. Zbyshko did the same ; nobody 
in this assembly doubted that he really saw a saint, whose 
image would sometime adorn the church altars. Besides 
the respect due to a Queen, they almost worshipped her 
on account of her religious and holy life. ! It was reported 
that the Queen could perform miracles. | They said that 
she could cure the sick by touching them with her hand ; 
that people who could not move their legs nor their arms, 
were able to do it, after they put on a dress which the 
Queen had worn. Trustworthy witnesses affirmed that 
they had heard with their own ears Christ speak to her 
from the altar. Foreign monarchs worshipped her on 
their knees, and even the Order of the ,Knights of the 
Cross respected her and feared to offend her. Pope Boni- 
facius IX. called her the pious and chosen daughter of the 
Church. The world looked at her deeds and remembered 
that this child of the Andegavian house and Polish Piasts, 
this daughter of the powerful Louis, a pupil of the most 
fastidious courts, and also one of the most beautiful 
women on earth renounced happiness, renounced her first 
love, and being a Queen married a " wild " prince of 
Lithuania, in order to bring to the Cross, by his help, the 
last pagan nation in Europe. That which could not be ac- 
complished by the forces of all the Germans, by a .sea of 
poured out blood, was done with one word from her. 
Never did the glory of an apostle shine over a younger 
and more charming forehead ; never was the apostleship 
united with equal self-denial; never was beauty lighted 
with such angelic kindness and such quiet sadness. 

Therefore minstrels sang about her in all the European 
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courts; knights from the remotest countries came to see 
this " Queen of Poland " ; her own people loved her as the 
pupil of their eye, and their power and glory had increased 
by her marriage with Jagello. Only one great sorrow 
hung over her and the nation; for long years this child 
of God had had no issue. 

But now this sorrow had passed away and the joyful 
news of God's blessing on the Queen sped like lightning 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, also to Karpety and filled 
with joy all peoples of this powerful kingdom. In Rome 
" Te Deum " was sung. 

In the provinces of Poland the belief was firmly estab- 
lished that any thing the "Holy Lady" asked of God, 
would be granted. Therefore there came to her people 
and beseeched her to ask health for them ; there came en- 
voys from the provinces and other countries, to ask that 
she pray according to their need, either for rain, or for 
fair weather for harvesting ; for lucky mowing time ; for 
abundant fishing in the lakes or for game in the forests. 

No wonder that all were waiting with anxious hearts 
for the day of blessing. 

Consequently everybody was now looking with love at 
that beautiful face, to which neither gold nor precious 
stones could add any charm. The Queen walked slowly 
from the vestry door toward the altar, with uplifted eyes, 
holding in one hand a book, in the other a rosary. Zbysh- 
ko saw the lilylike face, the blue eyes, and the angelic fea- 
tures full of peace, kindness and mercy, and his heart be- 
gan to throb with emotion. He knew that according to 
God's command he ought to love the King and Queen, 
and he did it in his way. But now his heart overflowed 
with a great love, which did not come by command, but 
burst forth like a flame ; his heart was also filled with the 
greatest worship, humility and the desire for sacrifice. 
The young Zbyshko was impetuous, therefore a desire 
immediately seized him, to show in some way that love 
and faithfulness of a knight ; to accomplish some deed for 
her; to rush somewhiere, to conquer some one and to risk 
his own life for it all. " I had better go with Prince Wit- 
old," he said to himself, "because how can I serve the 
holy lady, if there is no war here? " He did not stop to 
think that one can serve in other ways as well as with 
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sword or spear or axe ; he was ready to attack alone the 
whole power of Timur the Lame. He wanted to jump 
on his charger immediately after mass and begin some- 
thing. What? He did not know himself. He only knew, 
that he could not hold anything, that his hands were burn- 
ing and his whole soul was on fire. He forgot all about 
the danger which threatened him. He even forgot about 
Danusia, and when he remembered her, while the children 
were singing in the church, he felt that his love was some- 
thing different. He had promised Danusia fidelity; he 
had promised her three Germans and he would keep his 
promise. But the Queen is above all women. While 
he was thinking how many people he would like to kill for 
the Queen, he perceived regiments of armors, helmets, 
ostrich feathers, peacocks' plumes, and he felt that even 
that would be small in proportion to his desire. 

He looked at her constantly, pondering with overflow- 
ing heart, how he could honor her by prayer, because he 
thought that one could not make an ordinary prayer for 
the Queen in the ordinary way. He could say : Pater 
noster, qui es in coelis, sanctificetur nomen Tuum, be- 
cause a certain Franciscan monk taught him this in Wil- 
no; but it may be that the Franciscan himself did not 
know more ; it may be that Zbyshko had forgotten ; but 
it is certain that he could not recite the whole of " Our 
Father." But now he began to repeat these few words 
which in his soul had the following meaning: 

" Give our beloved lady good health, long life and great 
happiness ; care for her more than for anyone else." 

As this was repeated by a man over whose head punish- 
ment was suspended, therefore there was no more sincere 
prayer in the whole church. 



CHAPTER V 

An event now happened, compared with which all other 
affairs lost their importance. Toward evening of the 
twenty-first of June, the news of the Queen's sudden ill- 
ness spread throughout the castle. Bishop Wysz and the 
Other doctors remained in her room the whole night. It 
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was known that the Queen was threatened with premature 
confinement. The castellan of Krakow, Jasko Topor of 
Tenczyn, sent a messenger to the absent King the same 
night. The next day the news spread throughout the en- 
tire city and its environs. It was Sunday, therefore the 
churches were crowded. All doubt ceased. After mass, 
the guests and the knights who had come to be present at 
the festivals, the nobles and the burghers, went to the 
castle ; the guilds and the fraternities came out with their 
banners. From noontide numberless crowds of people 
surrounded Wawel, but order was kept by the King's 
archers. The city was almost deserted ; crowds of peas- 
ants moved toward the castle to learn some news about 
the health of their beloved Queen. Finally there appeared 
in the principal gate, the bishops and the castellan, and 
with them other canons, kings* counsellors and knights. 
They mingled with the people telling them the news, but 
forbidding any loud manifestations of joy, because it 
would be injurious to the sick Queen. I They announced 
to all, that the Queen was delivered of a daughter.^ This 
news filled all hearts with joy, especially whefi they 
learned that, although the confitiement was premature, 
there was now no danger, neither for the mother nor for 
the child. The people began to disperse because it was 
forbidden to shout near the castle and everybody wished 
to manifest his joy. Therefore the streets of the city 
were filled immediately, and songs of exultation and ex- 
clamations resounded in every comer. They were not 
disappointed because a girl had been bom. " Was it un- 
fortunate that King Louis had no sons and that Jadwiga 
became our Queen? By her marriage with Jagello, the 
strength of her kingdom was doubled. The same will 
happen again. Where can one find a richer heiress than 
our Queen? Neither the Roman Emperor nor any king 
possess such dominion, nor so numerous a knighthood! 
There will be great competition among the monarchs for 
her hand ; the most powerful of them will bow to our King 
and Queen ; they will come to Krakow ; and we merchants 
will profit by it. Perhaps some new domains, Bohemian 
or Hungarian, will be added to our kingdom." 

Thus spoke the merchants among themselves, and their 
joy increased every moment. They fasted in the private 
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houses and in the inns. The market place was filled with 
lanterns and torches. Almost till daybreak, there was 
great life and animation throughout the city. 

During the morning they heard more news from the 
castle. They heard that the Bishop, Peter, had baptized 
the child during the night. On account of this, they 
feared that the little girl was not very strong. But the ex- 
perienced townswomen quoted some similar cases, in 
which the infants had grown stronger immediately after 
baptism. Therefore they comforted themselves with this 
hope ; their confidence*was greatly increased by the name 
given the Princess. 

" Neither Bonifacius nor Bonifacia can die immediately 
after baptism; the child so named is destined to accom- 
plish something great," they said. " During the first 
years, especially during the first weeks, the child cannot do 
anything good or bad." 

The next day, however, there came bad news from the 
castle concerning the infant and the mother, and the city 
was excited. During the whole day, the churches were as 
crowded as they were during the time of absolution. Vo- 
tive offerings were very numerous for the Queen's and 
Princess's health. One could see poor peasants offering 
some grain, lands, chickens, ropes of dried mushrooms, 
or baskets of nuts. There came rich offerings from the 
knights, from the merchants and the artisans. They sent 
messengers to the places where miracles were performed. 
Astrologers consulted the stars. In Krakow itself, they 
ordered numerous processions. All guilds and fraternities 
took part in them. There was also a children's proces- 
sion because the people thought that these innocent beings 
would be more apt to obtain God's favor. Through the 
gates new crowds were coming. 

Thus day after day passed, with continual ringing of 
bells, with the noise of the crowds in the churches, with 
processions and prayers. But when at the end of a week, 
the beloved Queen and the child wer^ still living, hope 
began to enter the hearts of the people. \t seemed to them 
impossible that God would take from the kingdom the 
Queen who had done so much for it, and thus oblige her 
to leave her work unfinished. J The scholars told how 
much she had done for the schools ; the clergy, how much 
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for God's glory; the statesmen, how much for peace 
among Christian monarchs; the jurisconsuls, how much 
for justice ; the poor people, how much for poverty. None 
of them could believe that a life so necessary to the king- 
dom and to the whole world, would be ended prematurely, 
^n the meanwhile, on July thirteenth, the tolling bells 
announced the death of the child.) The people again 
swarmed through the streets of the city, and uneasiness 
seized them. The crowd surrounded Wawel again, in- 
quiring about the Queen's health. But now nobody came 
out with good news. On the contrary, the faces of the 
lords entering the castle, or returning to the city, were 
gloomy, and every day became sadder. They said the 
priest Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, the master of liberal 
sciences in Krakow, did not leave the Queen, who, every 
day received holy communion. Her room was filled with 
celestial light. Some had seen it through the windows; 
but such a sight frightened the hearts devoted to the lady ; 
they feared that it was a sign that her celestial life had al- 
ready begun. Bu£ not all believed such a dreadful thing 
could happen; they reassured themselves with the hope that 
the justice of heaven would be satisfied with one victim. 
But on Friday morning, July seventeenth, the news spread 
among the people that the Queen was in agony. Every- 
body rushed toward Wawel. The city was deserted ; even 
mothers with their infants ran toward the gates of the 
castle. The stores were closed; they did not cook any 
food. All business was suspended; but aronud Wawel, 
there was a sea of uneasy, frightened but silent people. 

At last on the thirteenth before noon-time the bell on 
the tower of the cathedral resounded. They did not im- 
mediately understand what it meant; but the people be- 
came uneasy. All heads and all eyes turned toward 
the tower in which was hung the tolling bell ; its mourn- 
ful tones were soon repeated by other bells in the city, by 
those at Franciscan's, at Trinity, and at Panna Maria's. 
Finally the people understood ; then their souls were filled 
with dread and great grief/ At last a large black flag em- 
broidered with a death's pead, appeared on the tower. 
Then all doubt vanished : the^ueen had rendered her soul 
to God. ) 

Beneaui the castle walls resounded the roar and the 
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cries of a hiindred thousand people and mingled with the 
gloomy voices of the bells. Some of the people threw 
Siemselves on the gromid; others tore their clothing or 
lacerated their faces; while others looked at the walls 
widi silent stupefaction. Some of them were moaning; 
some stretching their hands toward the church and to- 
ward the Queen's room, asked for a miracle and God's 
mercy. But there were also heard some angry voices, 
which on account of despair were verging toward blas- 
phemy. 

"Why have they taken our dear Queen? For what 
then were our processions, our prayers, and our en- 
treaties ? Our gold and silver offerings were accepted and 
we have nothing in return for them ! They took but they 
gave us nothing in return ! " 

Many others weeping, repeated: "Jesus! Jesus! 
Jesus!" 

The crowds wanted to enter the castle. 

This they were not permitted to do; but were prom- 
ised that the body would soon be placed in the diurch 
where every one would be allowed to view it and to pray 
beside it. Consequently, toward evening, the sorrowing 
people began to return toward the city, talking about the 
Queen's last moments, about the future funeral and the 
miracles which would be performed near her body and 
around her tomb. Some also said that immediately after 
her burial, the Queen would be canonized, and when 
others said that they doubted if it could be done, many 
began to be angry and to threaten to go to tiie Pope in 
Avignon. 

The death of Jadwiga was an event of such importance, 
that the envoy Lichtenstein, could wait no longer for the 
answer of the absent King, but started imm^iately for 
Marienberg, in order to communicate as soon as possible, 
to the Grand Master and to the Chapter the important, and 
in some ways, threatening news. The Hungarian, tfie Aus- 
trian and the Bohemian envoys followed him, or sent mes- 
sengers to their monarchs. Jagello returned to Krakow 
in great despair. At first he declared to the lords, that 
he did not wish to rule without the Queen, and that he 
would return to Lithuania. Afterward, on account of his 
grief, he fell into such stupor, that he cotdd not attend to 
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any affairs of state, and could not answer any questions. 
Sometimes he was very angry with himself, because he 
had gone away, and had not been present at the Queen's 
death to bid her farewell and to hear her last words and 
wishes. In vain Stanislaw of Skarbimierz and Bishop 
Wysz explained to him that the Queen's illness came sud- 
denly and that according to human calculations, he would 
have had plenty of time to go and return if the confine- 
ment had occurred at the expected time. These words 
did not bring him any consolation and did not assuage 
his grief. " I am no king without her," he answered the 
Bishop ; " only a repentant sinner, who can receive no con- 
solation ! " After that he looked at the ground and no 
one could induce him to speak even one word. 

Meanwhile preparations for the Queen's funeral occu- 
pied all minds. From all over the country, great crowds 
of lords, nobles and peasants were going to Krakow. The 
body of the Queen was placed in the cathedral on an ele- 
vation, so arranged that the end of the coffin in which the 
Queen's head rested, was much higher than the other end. 
It was so arranged purposely, to enable the people to see 
the Queen's face. In the cathedral continual prayers were 
offered ; around the catafalque thousands of wax candles 
were burning. In the glare of the candles and among the 
flowers, she lay quiet and smiling, looking like a mystic 
rose. The people saw in her a saint ; they brought to her 
those possessed with devils, the crippled and the sick. 
From time to time there was heard in the church the ex- 
clamation of some mother, who perceived the color re- 
turn to the face of her sick child; or the joyful voice of 
some paralytic man who was cured at once. Then human 
hearts trembled, and the hews spread throughout the 
church, the castle, the city, and attracted more and more 
of such human wretchedness, who could only be helped 
by a miracle. 



CHAPTER VI 

(During these times Zbyshko was in prison and sen- 
tenced to death? Many friends interceded for him, but 
their intercession was of no avail. ) His uncle visited him 
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in prison andvtried to persuade him to escape in disguise 
and leave him to be executed in his stead, but he refused 
to listen to his advcSk and so he remained in prison await- 
ing the day of exectAion. 

And soon the court servants began to make preparations 
in the market square for the erection of the scaffold op- 
posite the principal gate of the city hall. The Princess, 
however, who tried more than all to obtain his release, 
was still consulting with Wojciech of Jastrzembiec, Stanis- 
law of Skarbimierz and other learned canons, who were 
familiar with the written laws and also with the laws sanc- 
tioned by custom. 

She was encouraged in these efforts by the castellan's 
words, when he said that if they showed him 'Maw or 
pretext," he would free Zbyshko. Therefore they con- 
sulted earnestly, to ascertain if there were any law or 
custom that would serve for the ocxasion. 

Although the priest Stanislaw, had prepared Zbyshko 
for death and administered the last sacraments, he went 
directly from the prison to the consultation, which lasted 
almost till daybreak. The day of execution arrived. 
From early morning, crowds of people had begun to 
gather on the market square, because the decapitation of 
a nobleman excited more curiosity than that of a criminal. 
The weather was beautiful. News of the sentenced youth 
and of his great beauty spread among the women. There- 
fore the whole road leading to the castle, was filled with 
crowds of townswomen in holiday attire ; in the windows 
on the market square, and on the balconies, could be seen 
velvet bonnets or the fair heads of young girls, orna- 
mented with wreaths of lilies and roses. The city coun- 
cilors, although the affair did not belong to their juris- 
diction, all appeared, in order to show their importance 
and placed themselves near the scaffold. The knights, 
wishing to show their sympathy for the young man, 
gathered in great numbers around the elevation. Behind 
them swarmed the gaily dressed crowd, composed of 
small merchants and artisans dressed in their guild cos- 
tumes. Over this compact mass of human heads, one 
could see the scaffold which was covered with new broad- 
cloth. On the elevation, stood the executioner, a German, 
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with broad shoulders, dressed in a red kubrak and on his 
head a cowl of the same color; he carried a heavy two- 
edged sword; with him were two of his assistants with 
naked arms and ropes at their girdles. There were also 
a block and a coffin covered with broadcloth. In Panna 
Maria's tower, the bells were ringing, filling the town 
with metallic sounds and scaring the flocks of doves and 
jack-daws. The people looked at the scaffold, and at the 
executioner's sword protruding from it and shining in 
the sun. They also looked on the knights, on whom the 
burghers always gazed with respect and eagerness. This, 
time it was worth while looking at them. The most famous 
knights were standing around the elevation. They ad- 
mired the broad shoulders and dark hair, falling in abun- 
dant curls, of Zawisza Czomy ; they admired the short 
square figure of Zyndarm of Maszkow, as well as the 
gigantic stature of Paszko Zlodziej of Biskupiec; the 
threatening face of Wojciech of Wodzinek and the great 
beauty of Dobko of Olesnica, who at the tournament in 
Torum had defeated twelve knights; they looked admir- 
ingly at Zygmunt of Bobowa, who became equally famous 
in Koszyce in a fight, with the Hungarians Krzon of 
Kozieglowy and Lis of Targowisko, who was victorious 
in duels, and at Staszko of Charbimowice who was able 
to catch a running horse. 

General attention was also attracted by the pale face 
of Matzko of Bogdanietz ; he was supported by Florian of 
Korytnica and Marcin of Wrocimowicz. It was generally 
thought that he was the sentenced man's father. 

But the greatest curiosity was aroused by Powala of 
Taczew, who standing in front, was holding Danusia, 
dressed in white, with a wreath of green rue resting on 
her fair hair. The people did not understand what it 
meant, nor why this young girl was present to look at the 
execution. Some of them thought she was a sister; 
others, that she was the knight's lady ; but none were able 
to explain the meaning of her dress or of her pi:esence at 
the scaffold. The sight of her fair face covered with tears, 
filled all hearts with pity and emotion. The people began 
to criticise the castellan's stubbornness, and the severity 
of the laws. Those criticisms gradually changed to 
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threats. Finally, here and there, some voices were heard 
to say, that if the scaffold were destroyed, then the execu- 
tion would be postponed. 

The crowd became eager and excited. They said that 
if the King were present, he would surely pardon the 
youth. 

But all became quiet when distant shoutings announced 
the approach of the King's archers, escorting the prisoner. 
The procession soon appeared in the market square. It 
was preceded by a funeral fraternity, the members of 
which were dressed in long black cloaks and were covered 
with veils of the same color, which had openings cut for 
the eyes. The people were afraid of these gloomy figures 
and became silent. They were followed by a detaclunent 
of soldiers armed with crossbows, and dressed in elk-skin 
jerkins; these were the King's Lithuanian guards. Be- 
hind them one could see the halberds of another detach- 
ment of soldiers. In the centre, between the clerk of the 
court, who was going to read the sentence, and the priest 
Stanislaw of Skarbimierz who was carrying a crucifix, 
walked Zbyshko. 

All eyes now turned toward him, and at all the win- 
dows and from all the balconies* women's heads were 
protruded. Zbyshko was dressed in his white " jaka," 
embroidered with golden griffins and ornamented with 
gold dalloons ; in these magnificent clothes he looked like 
a young prince, or the page of a wealthy court. His broad 
shoulders and his powerful haunches indicated that he was 
already a full-grown nian ; but above that strong figure of 
a man, appeared a childish face with down on the upper 
lip. It was a beautiful face, like that of a king's page, 
with golden hair cut evenly over the eyebrows and falling 
on the shoulders. He walked erect, but was very pale. 
From time to time he looked at the crowd as if he was 
dreaming; he looked at the church towers, towards tlie 
flocks of jackdaws, and at the bells ringing his last hour ; 
then his face expressed amazement when he realized that 
the sobbing of the women, and all this solemnity was for 
him. Finally, he perceived the scaflFold and the execu- 
tioner's red figure standing upon it. Then he shivered 
and made the sign of the cross; the priest gave him the 
crucifix to kiss. A few steps further, a bouquet of ros^s 
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thrown by a young girl, fell at his feet. Zbyshko stooped, 
picked up the bouquet and smiled at the girl who began 
to cry. But evidently he thought that, amidst these 
crowds and in the presence of women, waving their ker- 
chiefs from the windows, he must die courageously and at 
least leave behind him the reputation of a " brave man." 
Therefore he strained his courage and will to the utmost. 
With a sudden movement, he threw his hair back, raised 
his head still higher and walked proudly; almost like a 
conqueror, whom, according to knightly custom, they 
conduct to get the prize. The procession advanced slowly, 
because the crowd was dense and unwillingly made way. 
In vain the Lithuanian guard, marching in front, shouted : 
" Eyk szalin ; Eyk szalin ! go away ; " The people did 
not wish to understand these words, and surrounded the 
soldiers more closely. Although about one-third of the 
burghers of Krakow were Germans, still there were heard 
on all sides, threats against the Crusaders : " Shame 1 
Shame ! May they perish, those wolves ! Must they cut 
off children's heads for theml Shame on the King and 
on the kingdom ! " The Lithuanians, seeing the resist- 
ance, took their cross-bows from their shoulders, and men- 
aced the crowd; but they did not dare to attack without 
orders. 

The captain sent some men to open the way with their 
halberds, and in that manner they reached the knights 
standing around the scaffold. 

They stepped aside without any resistance. The men 
with halberds entered first, and were followed by Zbyshko, 
accompanied by the priest and the clerk of the court. At 
that moment something happened which nobody expected. 
From among the knights, Powala stepped forward with 
Danusia in his arms, and shouted : " Stop ! " with such 
a powerful voice, that the retinue stopped at once, as if 
rooted to the ground. Neither the captain, nor any of the 
soldiers dared to oppose the lord and knight, whom they 
were accustomed to see every day in the castle and often 
in confidential conversation with the King. Finally, other 
knights, equally distinguished, also began to shout with 
commanding voices : " Stop ! Stop ! " In the meantime,, 
the Pan of Taczew approached Zbyshko and handed 
Danusia to him. 
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Zbyshko caught her in his arms and pressed her to his 
breast, bidding her farewell. But Danusia instead of nest- 
ling to him and embracing him, immediately took her 
white veil from her head and wrapped it around Zbyshko's 
head, and began to cry in her tearful childish voice : 

" He is mine ! He is mine ! " 

"He is hersl" shouted the powerful voices of the 
knights. " To the castellan ! " 

A shout like the roar of thunder, answered. 

"To the castellan! To the castellan!" The priest 
raised his eyes, the clerk looked confused, the captain and 
his soldiers dropped their arms; everybody understood 
what had happened. 

f' There was an old Polish and Slavonic custom, as strong 
as the law, known in Podhale, around Krakow, and even 
further. If a young girl threw her veil on a man con- 
ducted to death, as a sign that she wished to marry him, 
by so doing she saved his life. The knights, farmers, vill- 
agers, and townsmen, all knew this custom, and the Ger- 
mans living in the old cities and towns had heard about it. 
The old man, Matzko, almost fainted with emotion; the 
knights having pushed away the guards, surrounded 
Zbyshko ^d Danusia; the joyful people shouted again 
and again! 

" To thk* castellan ! To the castellan ! " 

The crowd moved suddenly, like the waves of the sea. 
The executioner and his assistants rushed down from the 
Scaffold. Everybody understood that if Jasko of Tenczyn 
resisted the custom, there would be a riot in the city. In 
fact the people now rushed to the scaffold. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, they pulled off the cloth and tore it into 
pieces ; then the beams and planks, pulled by strong arms, 
or cut with axes, began to crack, then a crash and a few 
moments later there was not a trace left of the scaffold. 

Zbyshko, holding Danusia in his arms, was going to 
the castle, but this time like a true victor — ^triumphant. 
With him were marching joyfully the most noted knights 
in the kingdom; thousands of men, women and children 
were shouting and singing, stretching their arms towards 
Danusia and praising the beauty and courage of both. At 
the windows the townswomen were clasping their hands, 
and everywhere one could see faces covered with tears of 
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joy. A shower of roses, lilies, ribbons and even gold rings 
were thrown to the lucky youth ; he, beaming like the sun, 
with his heart full of gratitude, embraced his sweet lady 
from time to time and sometimes kissed her hands. This 
sight made the townswomen feel so tender, that some of 
these threw themselves into the arms of their lovers, tell- 
ing them that if they encountered death, they also would 
be freed. Zbyshko and Danusia became the beloved chil- 
dren of the knights, burghers, and common people. Matz- 
ko, whom Floryan of Korytnica and Marcin of Wroci- 
mowicz were assisting to walk, was almost beside himself 
with joy. He wondered why he had not even thought 
about this means of assistance. 

Amidst the general bustle, Powala of Taczew, told the 
knights that this remedy had been discovered by Woj- 
chiech Jastrzembiec and Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, both 
experts in the writtten laws and customs. The knights 
were all amazed at its simplicity, saying among them- 
selves, that nobody else would have thought about that 
custom, because the city was inhabited by Germans, and it 
had not been used for a loilg time. \ 

I Everything, however, still depended on the castellan. 
The knights and the people went to thte castle, which was 
occupied by Pan Krakowski during the King's absence. 
The clerk of the court, the priest Stanislaw of Skarbi- 
mierz, Zawisza, Farurej, Zyndarm of Maszkow and Pow- 
ala of Taczew explained to him the power of the custom 
and reminded him of what he had said himself, that if he 
found "law or pretext," that he would release the pris- 
oner immediately. And could there be any better law, 
than the old custom which has never been abolished ? 

The Pan of Tenczyn answered that this custom applied 
more to the common people and to robbers, than to the 
nobles ; but he knew the law very well, and could not deny 
its validity. Meanwhile he covered his silvery beard with 
his hand and smiled, because he was very much pleased. 
Finally, he went to the low portico, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Anna Danuta, a few priests and the knights. 

Zbyshko, having perceived him, lifted Danusia again; 
the old castellan placed his hand on her golden hair, and 
gravely and benevolently inclined his hoary head. The 
assembled people understood this sign and shouted so that 
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the .walls of the castle were shaken : " May God preserve 
you ! Long life, just lord ! Live, and judge us ! " 

Then the people cheered Zbyshko and Danusia when 
a moment later, they both went to the portico, fell at the 
feet of the good Princess Anna Danuta^ Iv^o had saved 
Zbyshko's life^ beckuse she, together wim the scholars, 
had found the remedy and had taught Danusia how to 
act.1 

" Long life to the young couple I " shouted Powala of 
Taczew. 

" Long life ! " repeated the others. The castellan, hoary 
with age, turned toward the Princess, and said: 

" Gracious Princess, the betrothal must be performed 
immediately, because the custom requires it." 

"The betrothal will take place immediately," an- 
swered the good lady, whose face was irradiated with joy ; 
" but for the wedding, they must have the consent of Ju- 
rand of Spjchow." 



CHAPTER VII 

In Merchant Amylej^s house, Matzko and Zbyshko 
were deliberating what to do. The old knight expected 
to die soon, and Father Cybk, a Franciscan friar who had 
experience in treating wounds, predicted the same ; there- 
fore he wanted to return to Bogdanietz, to die and be 
buried beside his forefathers in the cemetery in Ostrow. 

But not of all his forefathers were buried there. In days 
of yore, it had been a numerous family. During the 
war, their cry was " Grady ! " On their shields, be- 
cause they claimed to be better than the others who had 
no right to a coat of arms, they had emblazoned a Tempa 
Podwoka. In 1 33 1, in the Battle of Plowce, seventy war- 
riors from Bogdanietz were killed in the marshes by Ger- 
man archers. Only one Wojciech, called Tur, escaped. 
After this defeat by the Germans, the King, Wladyslaw 
Lokietek, granted him a coat of arms, and the estate of 
Bogdanietz as a special privilege. Wojciech returned 
home, only to discover the complete annihilation of his 
family. ^ 
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While the men of Bogdanietz were perishing from Ger- 
man arrows, the Raubritters of Szlonsk fell upon their 
homes, burned their buildings, and slaughtered or took 
into slavery their peasants. Wojciech remained alone, the 
heir of a large but devastated tract of land, which for- 
merly belonged to the whole family of wlodykas. Five 
years afterwards he married and he begot two sons Jas- 
ko and Matzko. Afterwards he was killed in a forest by 
an urus. The sons grew up under the mother's care. Her 
maiden name was Kachna of Spalenika. She was so 
brave that she conducted two successful expeditions 
against the Germans of Szlonsk^ to avenge former 
wrongs ; but in the third expedition she was killed. Be- 
fore Siat, however, she built with the help of the slaves, 
a village in Bogdanietz; on account of diat, Jasko and 
Matzko, although from their former estates of wlodykas 
were called wlodykas, now became men of importance. 
When Jasko became of age, he married Jagienka of Mo- 
carzew, and begot Zbyshko ; Matzko remained unmarried. 
He took care of his nephew's property so far as his war 
expeditions permitted. 

But when during the civil war between the Grzymalits 
and the Nalenczans Bogdanietz was again burned and the 
peasants carried away, Matzko could not restore it, al- 
though he toiled for several years. Finally, he t)ledged 
the land to his relative, the abbot, and with Zbyshko, who 
was small, he went to Lithuania to fight against the Ger- 
mans. 

But he had never forgotten about Bogdanietz. He went 
to Lithuania, hoping to become rich from booty, so as 
to return to Bogdanietz, redeem the land from his pledge, 
colonize it with slaves, rebuild the village and settle 
Zbyshko on it. Therefore now, after Zbyshko's lucky de- 
liverance, they were discussing this matter at the house of 
the merchant, Amylej. 

" We must go to Bogdanietz ! Only you must not die 
on the road." 

Old Matzko looked at his nephew with tenderness. 

" I know where you would like to go ; to the Prince 
Janush*s court, or to Jurand of Spychow, and fight the 
Germans of Chelminslo." 

" I will not deny it. I would be glad to go to Warsaw 
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with the Princess's court, or to go to Ciechanow ; and I 
would remain as long as possible with Danusia, because 
now she is not only my lady, but my love also. I tremble 
when I think of her ; I shall follow her to the end of the 
world; but now you are first. You did not desert me, 
therefore I will never abandon you. You must go to Bog- 
danietz." 

" You are a good rtian/' said Matzko. 

" God would punish me, if I were not mindful of you. 
Look, they are getting ready ! I ordered one wagon to be 
filled with hay. Amylej Amylejowna has made us a pres- 
ent of a feather bed, but I am afraid it will be too warm 
for you. We will travel slowly, in company with the 
Princess's court, so that you may have good care. When 
they turn toward Mazovia, we will turn toward home; 
may God help us I " 

" If I can only live long enough to rebuild the village ! " 
exclaimed Matzko. " I know that after my death, you 
will not think anything more about Bogdanietz." 

"Why will I not?" 

" Because your head will be filled with thoughts of 
battles and of love." 

"Did you not think yourself about war? I have 
planned what I must do ; in the first place, I will rebuild 
the village." 

" Do you mean to do that ? " asked Matzko. " Well ? 
And when the village is finished ? " 

"When the village is rebuilt, then I will go to War- 
saw to the Prince's court, or to Ciechanow." 

" After my death ? " 

" If you die soon, then after your death ; but before 
I go, I will bury you properly ; if the Lord Jesus restore 
you health, then you will remain in Bogdanietz. The 
' Princess promised me that I should receive my knightly 
girdle from the Prince. Otherwise Lichtenstein will not 
fight with me." 

"Then afterward you will go to Marienburg?" 

" To Marienburg, or even to the end of the world to 
reach Lichenstein." 

" I do not blame you for it. Either he or you must die." 

" I will bring his girdle and his gloves to Bogdanietz; 
do not fear I " 
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"You must look out for treachery. There is plenty 
among them." 

" I will bow to Prince Janush and ask him to send to 
the Grand Master for a safe conduct. There is peace now. 
I will go to Marienburg where there are always many 
knights. Then you know? In the first place, Lichten- 
stein ; then I will look for those who wear peacocks' tufts, 
and I will challenge them in turn. If the Lord Jesus grant 
me victory, then I will fulfill my vow." 

Speaking thus, Zbyshko smiled at his own thoughts; 
his face was like that of a lad who tells what knightly 
deeds he will perform when he is a man. 

" Hej I " said Matzko ; " if you defeat three knights be- 
longing to great families, then you will not only fulfill 
your vow, but you will bring some booty." 

" Three ; " exclaimed Zbyshko. " In the prison I prom- 
ised myself, that I would not be selfish with Danusia. As 
many knights as I have fingers on both hands." 

Matzko shrugged his shoulders. 

" Are you surprised ? " said Zbyshko. " From Marien- 
berg I shall go to Jurand of Spychow. Why should, not I 
bow to him, he is Danusia's father? With him I shall 
attack the Germans of Chelminsok. You told me your- 
self that in the whole of Mazovia there was no greater 
foe to the Germans." 

"And if he will not give you Danusia?" 

" Why not ? He is seeking his vengeance. I am search- 
ing for mine. Can he find a better man ? And then the 
Princess has given her consent for the betrothal; he will 
not refuse." 

" I see one thing," said Matzko, " You will take all the 
people from Bogdanietz in order to have a retinue, as is 
proper for a knight, and the land will remain without 
hands to till it. As long as I live, I will not let you do 
it ; but after my death, I see, you will take them." 

" The Lord God will help me to get a retinue ; Janko 
of Tulcza is a relation of ours and he will help me also." 

At that moment the door opened, and as though to 
prove that the Lord God would help Zbyshko get a reti- 
nue, two men entered. They were dark complexioned, 
short, dressed in Jewish-like yellow caftans, red caps, and 
very wide trousers. They stopped in the doorway and 
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touched their fingers to their foreheads, to their mouths, 
and then to their breasts ; then they bowed to the ground. 

" Who are those devils ? " asked Matzko. " Who are 
you?" 

"Your slaves," answered the newcomers, in broken 
Polish. 

"For what reason? Where from? Who sent you 
here?" 

" Pan Zawisha sent us here as a present to the young 
knight, to be his slaves." 

" O, for God's sake ! two men more I " exclaimed Matz- 
ko joyfully. 

" Of what nationality are you? " 

" We are Turks ! " 

" Turks ? " repeated Zbyshko. " I shall have two Turks 
in my retinue. Have you ever seen Turks ? " 

And jumping toward them, he began to turn th^m 
around and to look at them curiously. Matzko said : 

" I have never seen them ; but I have heard that the 
Pan of Garbow has Turks in his service whom he captured 
while fighting on the Danube with the Roman Emperor, 
Zygmunt. How is it ? Are you heathen, you dogs ? " 

" The lord ordered us to be baptised," said one of the 
slaves. 

" Did you have no money for ransom? " 

" We are from far lands, from Asiatic shores. From 
Brussa." 

Zbyshko, who always listened gladly to war stories, and 
especially when there was anything told about the deeds of 
the famous Zawisha of Garbow, began to inquire how 
they were captured. But there was nothing extraordinary 
in their narration ; Zawisha attacked them in a ravine, part 
of them perished and part were captured ; and he sent the 
prisoners as presents to his diflFerent friends. Zbyshko's 
and Matzko's hearts were throbbing at the sight of such a 
noble gift, especially as it was difficult to get men in those 
days, and the possession of them constituted true wealth. 

In the meanwhile, Zawisha himself accompanied by 
Powala and Paszko Zlodziej of Biskupice arrived. As 
they had all worked hard to free Zbyshko, they were very 
pleased that their efforts had succeeded. Therefore every 
one of them gave him some present as a souvenir. 
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Zbyshko welcomed them with a joyful heart, feeling 
very happy both on account of the presents and of the 
friendship shown him by the most famous knights in the 
kingdom. They asked about his departure and Matzko's 
health, recommending to the latter diflFerent remedies 
which would miraculously heal wounds. But Matzko 
recommended Zbyshko to their care. He said that it was 
impossible to live with an iron spear head between his ribs. 
He complained also that he spit blood and could not eat. 
A quart of shelled nuts, a sausage two spans long, and a 
dish of boiled eggs were all he could eat at once. Father 
Cybek had bled him several times, hoping in that way to 
draw the fever from around his heart, and restore his ap- 
petite ; but it had not helped him any. 

But he was so pleased with the presents given to his 
nephew, that at that moment he was feeling better, and 
when the merchant Amylej ordered a barrel of wine 
brought in honor of such famous guests, Matzko drank 
with them. 

They began to talk about Zbyshko's deliverance and 
about his betrothal to Danusia. The knights did not 
doubt that Jurand of Spychow would give his consent, es- 
pecially if Zbyshko avenged the death of Danusia's mother 
and captured the peacock tufts. " But as for Lichten- 
stein," said Zawisha, " I do not think he will accept your 
challenge, because he is a friar, and also one of the officers 
in the Order. Bah ! the people of his retinue told me that 
perhaps he would be elected Grand Master." 

" If he refuses to fight, he loses his honor," said Lis of 
Targowiska. 

" No," answered Zawisha, " because he is not a lay 
knight; and a friar is not permitted to fight in single 
combat." 

" But it often happens that they do fight." 

" Because the Order has become corrupt. The knights 
make different vows; but they often break them, thus 
setting a bad example to the whole Christian world. But 
a Crusader, especially a comthur, is not obliged to accept 
a challenge." 

" Ha ! Then only in war can you reach him." 

"But they say, there will be no war," said Zbyshko, 
" because the Crusaders are afraid of our nation." 
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To this Zyndram of Maszkow said : 

" This peace will not last long. There cannot be a good 
understanding with the wolf, because he must live on the 
goods of others." 

" In the meantime, perhaps, we will be obliged to fight 
with Timur the Lame," said Powala. " Prince Witold 
was defeated by Edyga; that is certain." 

" That is certain. Wojewoda Spytko will not return," 
said Paszko Zlodziej of Biskupice. 

" The late Queen prophesied it would be so," said the 
Pan of Taczew. 

" Ha ! Then perhaps we will be obliged to go against 
Timur." The defeat of Witold's army might prove 
ruinous to the whole of Jagello's empire. Nobody knew 
when the Tartars, encouraged by the victory over Witold, 
might now invade the lands and cities belonging to the 
grand duchy. In that case the kingdom of Poland would 
be involved in a war. Therefore many knights, who like 
Powala, Zawisha and the others, were accustomed to seek 
adventures and fights in foreign countries, remained in 
Krakow, not knowing what might soon happen. In case 
Tamerlaine, who was the ruler of twenty-seven states, 
moved the whole Mongolian world, then the peril to the 
kingdom would be great. 

" If it be necessary, then we will measure our swords 
with the Lame. With us it will not be such an easy matter 
as it was with those other nations, which he conquered 
and exterminated. Then the other Christian princes will 
help us^" 

To this Z)mdram of Maszkow, who specially hated the 
Order, said bitterly: 

" I do not know about the princes ; but the Crusaders 
are ready to become friends even with the Tartars and at- 
tack us from the other side." 

" Then we shall have a war ! " exclaimed Zbyshko. 

" I am against the Crusaders I " 

But the other knights began to contradict Zyndram. 
" The Knights of the Cross had no fear of God, and they 
seek only their own advantage, but they will not help the 
pagans against the Christian people. And then Timur is 
at war somewhere in Asia, and the commander of the 
Tartars, Edyga, lost so heavily in the battle, that he is 
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afraid even of victory. Prince Witold is a man full of 
expedients, and you may be sure he took precautions ; and 
even if this time the Lithuanians were not successful, at 
any rate it is not a new thing for them to overcome the 
Tartars." 

"We have to fight for life and death; not with the 
Tartars but with the Germans/' said Zyndram of Masz- 
kow, " and if we do not crush them, our peril will come 
from Ihem." 

Then he turned toward Zbyshko : 

" And in the first place, Matzko will perish. You will 
always find plenty to do there ; be not afraid ! " 

" Hi ! If my uncle were well, I would go there imme- 
diately." 

" GDd help you f " said Powala, raising a glass. 

" Yours and Danusia's health ! " 

" To the destruction of the Germans ! " added Z)mdram 
of Maszkow. Then they began to say farewell. At that 
moment one of the Princess's courtiers entered with a fal- 
con on his arm, and having bowed to the knights who 
were present, he turned with a peculiar smile to Zbyshko : 

" The Lady Princess wished me to tell you," said he, 
" that she will stay in Krakow over night, and will start 
on the journey to-morrow." 

" That is well," said Zbyshko; " but why? Is anybody 
sick?" 

" No. But the Princess has a visitor from Mazovia." 

''The Prince himself?" 

" Not the Prince, but Jurand of Spychow," answered 
the courtier. 

" Having heard this, Zbyshko became very much con- 
fused, and his heart began to throb as it had when they 
read the sentence of death to him. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The next day after their arrival at Bogdanietz, Matzko 
and Zbyshko began to look around their old home ; they 
soon realized that they would be uncomfortable at first. 
With the farming they could get along very wdl. There 
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were several fields cultivated by those whom the abbot 
had settled there. Formerly there had been much culti- 
vated land in Bogdanietz ; but after the battle of Plowce, 
where the family Grady perished, there was a scarcity of 
working hands, and after the successive invasions and 
wars timt the town had undergone, the formerly rich fields 
became overgrown with trees. Matzko could not help it. 
In vain he tried for several years to bring farmers from 
Krszenia and rent the land to them; they refused abso- 
lutely to come and till another one's land when they could 
cultivate their own strips of ground. His offer, however, 
attracted some shelterless men; in the different wars he 
captured slaves whom he married and settled in the 
houses ; and in that way he populated the village. But it 
was hard work for him ; therefore as soon as he had an 
opportunity, Matzko, pledged the whole Bogdanietz, 
thinking that it would be easier for the powerful abbot 
to settle the land with peasants, and that the war would 
bring to him and to Zbyshko some people and money. In 
fact the abbot was energetic. He had increased the work- 
ing force of Bogdanietz with five families; he increased 
the stock of cattle and herds. Then he built a bam, a 
stable, and a cow house. But as he did not live in Bog- 
danietz, he did not repair the house. 

Therefore Matzko, who had been prepared to fitod his 
village in a flourishing condition when he should return, 
surrounded with a hedge and a ditch, found instead that 
the walls had sunken deeper into the ground and a general 
air of ruin was about the house. 

The house contained an enormous hall, two large rooms 
with alcoves, and a kitchen. In the rooms there were win- 
dows made of bladders ; and in the centre of each room, 
there was a fireplace made of lime, and the smoke escaped 
through a hole in the ceiling. From the ceilings now 
blackened from smoke, there used to hang the hams of 
boars, bears and deer, rumps of roe, sides of beef, and 
rolls of sausages. But now the hooks were empty as were 
the shelves fastened to the walls, on which they used to 
put the tin and earthen dishes. The walls beneatli the 
shelves, however, were no longer empty, because Zbyshko 
^.had ordered his servants to hang helmets, cuirasses, long 
swof^ds, ^sx/i shATt swords on them; ^nd lurther along. 
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bear spears and forks, caparisons and saddles. The smoke 
blackened the weapons, and it was necessary to clean them 
very often. But Matzko, who was careful, ordered the 
serv^ts to put the costly clothes in the alcove in which 
his bed stood. In the front rooms there stood near the 
windows pine tables and benches, on which they sat dur- 
ing the meals with all their servants. People accustomed 
to war were very easily satisfied ; but in Bogdanietz there 
was neither bread nor fire, nor dishes. The peasants 
brought what they could ; Matzko expected that the neigh- 
bors, as was then customary, would help him ; and he was 
npt mistaken. 

The second day, when the old wlodyka was sitting on a 
log in front of the house, delighted with the bright autumn 
^y> Jagienka came, riding a black horse ; she dismounted 
and approached Matzko, out of breath on account of fast 
riding, and rosy as an apple ; she said : 

" May you be blessed ! Father sent me to inquire about 
your health." 

" I am no worse," answered Matzko, " and at least I 
have slept in my own house." 

" But you cannot be comfortable at all, and a sick per- 
son needs some care." 

** We are hardened people. It is true that at first there 
was no comfort ; but we were not hungry. We ordered an 
ox and two sheep killed, so there is plenty of meat. The 
women brought some flour and eggs ; the worst is that we 
have no dishes." 

" Well, I ordered my servants to load two wagons. On 
one there are two beds and dishes, and on the other differ- 
ent provisions. There are some cakes and flour, some 
salt pork and dried mushrooms ; there is a barrel of beer, 
and one of mead ; in fact, a little of ever)rthing we had in 
the house." 

Matzko, who was grateful for this kindness, caressed 
Jagienka's hand, and said : 

' May God reward your father and you. When our 
house-keeping improves, we will return the provis- 



ions." 



" How clever you are ! We are not like the Germans, 
who take back what they give." 
"Well, so much more may God reward you. Your 
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father told us what a good house-keeper you are, and that 
you had taken care of Zgozelice the whole year." 

" Yes ! If you need anything else, send somebody ; but 
send somebody who will know what is needed, because a 
stupid servant never knows what he has been sent for." 

Here Jagienka began to look arotmd, and Matzko, hav- 
ing noticed this, smiled and asked : 

" For whom are you looking? " 

" I am looking for no one ! ' 

" I will send Zbyshko to thank you and your father. 
Do you like Zbyshko? " 

" I have not looked at him." 

" Then look at him now, because he is just coming." 

In fact Zbyshko was coming from the stable. He was 
dressed in a reindeer jacket and rotmd felt cap like those 
worn under the helmets ; his hair was without a net, cut 
evenly over the eyebrows and hung in golden curls on his 
shoulders ; he walked swiftly, having noticed the girl ; he 
was tall and graceful, like die shield bearer of a rich no- 
bleman. Jagienka turned toward Matzko as if to show 
that she came only to see him ; but Zbyshko welcomed her 
joyfully, and having taken hold of her hand, raised it to 
his lips, notwithstanding her resistance. 

"Why do you kiss my hand?" she asked, "am I a 
priest ? " 

" Such is the custom ; you must not resist." 

" Even if he had kissed both your hands," said Matzko, 
" it would not be enough for all that you have brought 



us." 

«4 



What have you brought?" asked Zbyshko, looking 
around the courtyard ; but he did not sec an3rthing except 
the black horse tied to a post. 

" The wagons have not come yet ; but they will soon be 
here," answered Jagienka. 

Matzko began to enumerate what she had brought ; but 
when he mentioned the two beds, Zbyshko said : 

" I am satisfied to sleep on the urus' skin ; but I thank 
you because you thought about me also." 

" It was not I ; it was father," answered the girl, blush- 
ing. " If you prefer to sleep on the skin, you can do it." 

" I prefer to sleep on what I can. Sometimes after a 
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battle, I slept with a dead Crusader instead of a pillow un- 
der my head." 

" You do not mean to tell me that you have ever killed 
a Crusader? I am sure you have not." 

Zbyshko, instead of answering, began to laugh. But 
Matzko exclaimed: 

"For heaven's sake, girl, you do not know him yet I 
He has never done anything dse except kill Germans. He 
can fight with an axe, spear or with any other weapon, 
and when he sees a German from afar, one must tie him 
with a rope, or else he will rush against .him. In Krakow, 
he wanted to kill the envoy, Lichtenstein, and for that he 
barely escaped execution. Such a man ! " Here Matzko 
launched forth with a detailed narration of all their ad- 
ventures with Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, their 
wars, fights, battles, and the booty they had captured. 
Also what they had seen, the buildings, castles, churches, 
and people, and about all the marvellous things and events 
that they had seen and dealt with. And in all things how 
Zbyshko was victorious. So that the greatest knights were 
astonished at him. 

Jagienka, who was sitting on the log beside Matzko, 
listened with open niouth to the narrative, tossing her 
head and looking at the young knight with increasing ad- 
miration and astonishment. Finally, when Matzko was 
through, she sighed and said: 

" I am sorry I was not bom a boy ! " 

But Zbyshko, who during the narrative, was looking at 
her attentively, evidently was thinking about something 
else, because he suddenly said : 

" What a beautiful girl you are now ! " 

Jagienka answered, half in displeasure, half in sadness : 

" \ ou have seen many more beautiful than I am." 

But Zbyshko could truly answer her that he had not 
seen many as pretty as she, because Jagienka was beaming 
with health, youth and strength. The old abbot used to 
say that she looked like a pine tree. Everything was beau- 
tiful in her; a slender figure, a broad bosom that looked 
as if it were cut out of marble, a red mouth, and intelli- 
gent blue eyes. She was also dressed with more care than 
when in the forest with a hunting party, or at home. 
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Around her neck she had a necklace of red beads; she 
wore a fur jacket opened in front and covered with green 
cloth, a homespun skirt, and new boots. Even old Matzko 
noticed this beautiful attire, and having looked at her for 
a moment, he asked : 

"Why are you dressed as if you were going to 
church ? " 

But instead of answering, she exclaimed : 

" The wagons are coming 1 " 

In fact, die wagons now appeared, and she sprang 
toward them, followed by Zbyshko. The unloading lasted 
quite a long time, to the great satisfaction of Matzko who 
looked at everything, and praised Jagienka all the time. 
It was dusk when tiie girl started home. While she was 
getting ready to mount her horse, Zbyshko suddenly 
caught her, and before she was able to say a word, lifted 
her into the saddle. Then she blushed like the dawn and 
turning her head toward him, said with emotion in her 
voice : 

" What a strong boy you are ! " 

But he, not having noticed her confusion, nor her 
blushes, on account of the darkness, laughed and said : 

" Are you not afraid of wild beasts ? It is night 1 '* 

" There is a boar-spear in the wagon. Give it to me.^' 

Zbyshko went to the wagon, took the boar-spear and 
handed it to Jagienka ; then he said : 

" God preserve you." 

" God preserve you ! " she answered. 

" May God reward you ! To-morrow or the day after, 
I will be in Zgozelice to thank Zych and you for your 
kindness." 

" Come \ You will be welcome I " 

Having touched her horse, she disappeared among the 
bushes growing along the sides of the road. 

Zbyshko returned to his uncle. 

" You must go inside." 

But Matzko answered without moving from the log: 

" Hi ! What a girl I She made the courtyard brighter ! " 

"That is true!" 

There was a moment of silence. Matzko seemed to be 
thinking about something while looking at the stars ; then 
he said, as if he were speaking to himself : 
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" She is pretty, and a good housekeeper, although she 
is not more than fifteen years old." 

" Yes ! " answered Zbyshko. " Therefore old Zych loves 
her dearly." 

" And he said that the estate of Moczydly will be her 
dowry ; and there on the pasture is a herd of mares with 
many colts." 

" Are there not a great many marshes in the Moczydly 
estate ? " 

" Yes ; but in those marshes there are plenty of beav- 
ers." 

There was silence again. Matzko looked intently at 
Zbyshko for a while, and finally he asked : 

" About what are you thinking? " 

" Seeing Jagienka reminded me of Danusia, and some- 
thing pridced me in the heart." 

" Let us go into the house," answered the old wlodyka, 
" it is getting late." 

Having risen with difficulty, he leaned on Zbyshko, who 
conducted him to the alcove. 

The next day Zbyshko went to Zgozelice, because 
Matzko urged him. He also insisted tfiat he take two 
servants with him for ostentatious purposes, and that he 
should dress in-his best clothes, to testify his respect and 
gratitude to Zych. 

Zbyshko did as he was asked, and went dressed there 
in all his finery of white silk " jaka " with the golden grif- 
fins and fringes embroidered and bordered on it. Zych 
received him with open arms, with joy and with singing ; 
as for Jagienka, when she entered, she stopped as if she 
were rooted to the ground, and almost dropped the bucket 
of wine that she was carrying; she thought that a king's 
son had arrived at her home. She became timid and sat 
silently, rubbing her eyes from time to time, as if she 
would like to awaken from a dream. The inexperienced 
Zbyshko, thought that, for some reason unknown to him, 
she did not wish to talk to him; therefore he devoted 
himself exclusively to her father, praising his generosity 
and admiring to the full the house at Zgozelice, which 
was in fact quite different from his own at Bogdanietz. 

Everywhere comfort and wealth were evident. In fhe 
rooms there were windows with panes made of horn, cut 
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in thin slices so that it was as transparent as glass. In- 
stead of fire-places in the centre, there were large chim- 
neys in the comers. The floors were made of larch tree 
planks, while on the walls were hung suits of armor and 
many polished dishes, also silver spoons. Here and there 
were costly rugs, gained in the wars. Under the tables 
there were enormous urus' skins. Zych showed his riches 
willingly, saying that it was Jagienka's household. He 
conducted Zbyshko to the alcove, fragrant with rosin and 
peppermint, in which were hanging from the ceiling, large 
bunches of wolf skins, fox, beaver and martin skins. He 
showed to him the provisions of cheese, honey, wax, bar- 
rels of flour, pails of dried bread, hemp and mushrooms. 
Then he went with him to the granaries, bams, stables, 
cow houses, and to the sheds filled with plenty of hunting 
implements and nets. Zbyshko was so dazzled by this 
wealth th'at during supper, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his admiration. 

What a pleasure to live in Zgozelice! " exclaimed he. 
In Moczydly there is almost the same wealth," an- 
swered Zych. 

"Do you remember Moczydly? It is not far from 
Bogdanietz. Formerly our forefathers quarrelled about 
the boundaries and challenged each other ; but I shall not 
quarrel." 

Here he filled Zbyshko's goblet with mead and said: 

"Perhaps you would like to sing?" 

" No," answered he ; " but I shall listen to you with 
pleasure." 

" Zgozelice will belong to the young bears." 

" What do you mean by the young bears ? " 

"Why, Jagienka's brothers." 

" Hi ! they will not have to suck their paws during the 
winter." 

" No ; but Jagienka will have plenty on Moczydly." 

" That is true." 

"Why don't you eat and drink? Jagienka, pour for 
him and for me." 

" I am drinking and eating as much as I can." 

" Ungird your belt ; then you will be able to eat and 
drink more. What a beautiful girdle you have! You 
have taken rich booty in Lithuania ! " 
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" We cannot complain," answered Zbyshko, gladly seiz- 
ing the opportunity to explain that the heirs of Bogda- 
nietz were no longer wlodykas. " A part of our booty we 
sold in Krakow and received forty silver pieces for it." 

" You don't say so ! Why, one can buy an estate for 
that." 

" Yes. There was one Milanese armor which my uncle, 
expecting to die, sold for a good price." 

" I know ! Well, it is worth while to go to Lithuania. 
I wanted to go there also ; but I was afraid." 

"Of what? Of the Crusaders?" 

"Ej! Who would be afraid of the Germans? I was 
afraid of these heathenish gods or devils. It seems there 
are plenty of them in the woods." 

" They do not have any other place for shelter, because 
their temples have been' burned. Formerly they were all 
well-to-do ; but now they live on mushrooms and ants." 

" Did you see them? " 

" No, I did not see them myself ; but I heard of people 
who had seen them. Sometimes one of them sticks out 
a hairy paw from behind a tree and shakes it, begging for 
something." 

" Matzko told me the same," answered Jagienka. 

" Yes ! He told me about it on the road," said Zych. 
" Well, no wonder ! In our country also, although it has 
been a Christian country for a long time, one can hear 
laughter in the marshes ; and although the priests scold 
about it in the churches it is always good policy to put a 
dish filled with something to eat for the litfle devils; 
otherwise they will scratch on the walls so much that one 
can hardly sleep. Jagienka, my dearest, put a dish on 
the threshold." 

Jagienka took an earthen porringer filled with noodles 
and cheese, and placed it on the threshold. Zych said : 

"The priests scold! But the Lord Jesus will not be 
angry about a dish full of noodles ; and a god, as soon as 
his hunger is satisfied, will protect one from fire and from 
thieves." Then he turned to Zbyshko: 

" But will you not ungird yourself and sing a little? " 

"You had better sing, or perhaps Panna (Miss) Jagi- 
enka will sing." 

" We will sing by turns," exclaimed Zych. " We have 
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a servant who will accompany us on a wooden fife. Call 
the boy I " They called the servant, who sat down on the 
bench and put the fife to his mouth, waiting to learn 
whom he was to accompany. None of them wanted to be 
first. Finally Zych told Jagienka to begin; therefore 
Jagienka, although bashful on account of Zbyshko's pres- 
ence, rose from the bench and having put her hands under 
her apron, began : 

" If I only could get 
The wings like a birdie, 
I would ny quickly 
To my dearest Jasiek." 

Zbyshko opened his eyes wide; then he jumped up and 
shouted : 

" Where did you learn that song? " 

Jagienka looked at him astonished. 

" Everyody sings that. What is the matter with you? " 

Zych, thinking that he was a little intoxicated, turned 
his jovial face toward him and said: 

" Ungird ! It will relieve you ! " 

" Zbyshko stood for a while greatly astonished and sur- 
prised; then having recovered from his emotion, said to 
Jagienka : 

" Excuse me, I suddenly remembered something. Sing 
further." 

" Perhaps it makes you sad ? " 

" Eil not at all ! " he answered with a quivering voice. 
" I could listen to it the whole night." 

Then he sat down, covered his face with his hand, and 
listened. Jagienka sang another couplet; but when she 
finished, she noticed a big tear rolling down Zbyshko's 
fingers. 

Then she sat down beside him, and began to touch him 
with her elbow. 

" What is the matter with you ? I do not want to make 
you cry. Tell me what is the matter with you ? " 

" Nothing ! nothing ! " answered Zbyshko sighing. " I 
could tell you much. But it is over. I feel merry now." 

" Perhaps you would like to have some sweet wine ? " 

" Gk)od girl ! " exclaimed Zych. " Call him ' Zbyshko,' 
and you call her * Jagienka.' You have known each other 
since you were diildren." 
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Then he turned toward his daughter: 

" Do not mind because he struck you when you were 
children. He will not do it now." 

"I will not," answered Zbyshko mirthfully. "If she 
wishes she may beat me now for it." 

Then Jagienka, wishing to cheer him up, began to play 
that she was striking him with her little fist. 

" Give us some wine ! " shouted the merry Pan of Zgo- 
zelice. Jagienka sprang to the closet and brought out a 
jug of wine, two beautiful silver goblets, engraved by a 
silversmith of Wroclaw (Breslau in Germany) and a 
couple of cheeses. 

Zych, being a little intoxicated, began to hug the jug 
and said to it as if he were talking to his daughter : 

" Oj ! My dear little girl! What shall I do, poor man, 
when they take you from Zgozelice ; what shall I do ? " 

" And you must give her Up soon ! " said Zbysliko. 

Zych began to laugh. 

" Ha ! ha ! The girl is only fifteen ; but she is already 
fond of boys ! When she sees one of them, she begins im- 
mediately to rub knee with knee ! " 

" Father, if you don't stop, I will leave you," said 
Jagienka. 

Don't go ! It's better with you here." Then he turned 
to say to 2byshko: 

" Two of them visit us. One of them is young Wilk, 
the son of old Wilk of Brzozowa; the other is Cztan of 
Rogow. If they meet you here, they will gnash their 
teeth, as they do at each other." 

" Owa ! " said Zbyshko. Then he turned to Jagienka 
and asked : 

"Which do you prefer?" 

" Neither of them." 

" Wilk is a great boy," said Zych. 

" Let him go in another direction ! " 

"And Cztan?" 

Jagienka began to laugh : 

" Cztan I " said she, turning toward Zbyshko, " He has 
hair on his face like a goat ; one can hardly see his eyes ; 
he has as much grease on him as a bear." 

Zbyshko now touched his head with his hand as if he 
bad just remembered something important, and said: 
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" I must ask you for one thing more ; have you any 
bear's grease ? I want to use it for medicine for my im- 
cle ; and I could not find any in Bogdanietz." 
. "We used to have some," answered Jagienka;" but 
the boys have used of it to grease their bows, and the 
dogs have eaten the rest." 

"Is there none left?" 

"Not a bit!" 

"Well, then, I must find some in the forest." 

*' Have a hunting party for bears ; there are plenty of 
them ; and if you want some hunting implements, we will 
lend you some." 

" I cannot wait. I will go some night to a bee-hive." 

" Take a few men with you." 

"No, I shall not do that, for they will frighten the 
beast." 

" But you will take a cross-bow? " 

"What can I do with a cross-bow during the night? 
There is no moon now ! I will take a fork and a strong 
axe. I will go alone to-morrow." 

Jagienka was silent for a while; but great uneasiness 
was reflected on her face. 

"Last year," said she, "the huntsman, Bezduch, was 
killed by a bear. It is dangerous, because as soon as the 
bear sees a man near the bee-hive, he immediately stands 
up on his hind feet." 

" If he ran away, I could not get him," answered 
Zbyshko. 

At that moment, Zych who had been dozing, suddenly 
awakened and began to sing: 

" Thou Kuba, bom for toil 
I Macieck for pleasure, 
Go then yoked to the field. 
While I amuse myself with Kasia." 

Then he said to Zbyshko: 

" You know ? There are two of them, Wilk of Brzo- 
zowa and Cztan of Rogow ; and you? " 

But Jagienka being afraid that he would say too much, 
swiftly approached Zbyshko, and began to inquire : 

" When are you going ? To-morrow ? " 

"To-morrow after sunset," 
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And to which bee-hive ? " 

To ours in Bogdanietz, not far from your boundaries, 
near the marshes of Radzikow. They tell me it is very 
easy to get a bear there." 



CHAPTER IX 

Zbyshko having caught a bear, Jagienka herself melted 
a large pot of bear's grease. Matzko drank the first quart 
wiUingly, because it was fresh, and smelt good. Jagienka 
put the remainder in a pot. Matzko's hope increased ; he 
was sure he would be cured. 

" That is what I needed," he said. " When all parts in- 
side of me become greasy, then that spear-head will slip 
opt." 

But the next quart did not taste as well as the first ; but 
he continued to drink it, and Jagienka to encourage him, 
said: 

" You will get well. Zbilud of Ostrog had the links of 
a coat-of-mail driven into his neck; but they slipped out 
because he drank bear's grease. But when your wound 
opens, you must put the grease of a beaver on it." 

" Have you some ? " 

" Yes, we have. But if it is necessary to have it fresh, 
we will go with Zbyshko and get a beaver. Meanwhile 
it would not do any harm, if you promised something to 
the patron saint of wounds." 

"Suppose you make a vow to the Lord Jesus Himself?" 

"Of course He is all over them. But suppose your 
father had injured my servant, and I went to Krakow to 
complain to the King; what would the King tell me? He 
would say thus : * I am monarch over all the country, 
but you complain to me about one of your peasants. Have 
you not my officer in your part of the country to see to 
such affairs ? Why did you not go to him ? ' So the Lord 
Jesus is the ruler over the whole universe ; but for smaller 
affairs He employs the saints." 

" Then I will tell you what to do," said Zbyshko, who 
bad entered in time to hear the last part of the above con- 
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versation. " Make a vow to our late Queen, that if she 
intercedes for you, you will make a pilgrimage to Krakow. 
Why should you search after strange saints, when we have 
our own lady, who is better than any?" 

" Bah I. If I only knew she would intercede for 
wounds ! " 

" No matter ! There is no saint who woulA^are to 
show her an angry face; or if he dared, the LOTiGod 
would punish him for it, because she was not an ordumy 
woman, but a Polish Queen." 

" Who converted theTast heathen to the Christian faith \ 
That is right," Matzko answered. " She must have a high 
place in (^Dd's council and surely none would dare oppose 
her. Therefore I will do as you say." 

This advice pleased Jagienka, and she admired Zby^h- 
ko's common sense immensely. That same evening, 
Matzko made his vow, and drank^ with increased hope, 
his bear's grease. But after a week had elapsed, he began 
to lose faith again. He said that the grease was fer- 
menting in his stomach, and that a lump had grown in 
his side near his last rib. At the end of ten days, Matzko 
became worse, and the lump became larger and had be- 
come inflamed, The sick man again had fever, and he 
began his preparations for death. 

%ut one night he awakened Zbyshko, and said : 

" Light a piece of resinous wood ; there is something the 
matter with me, but I do not know what." 

Zbyshko jumped up and lighted a piece of pine wood. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

" What is it ! Something has pierced the lump on my 
side. It must be the head of the spear. I had hold of it, 
but I cannot pull it out." 

" It must be the spear head ! Nothing else. Grasp it 
well, and pull it out." 

Matzko began to turn and twist with pain; but he 
pushed his fingers deeper and deeper, until he seized a 
hard substance which finally he pulled out. 

" O Jesus ! " 

" Have you pulled it out ? " asked Zbyshko. 

" Yes ; I am in a cold perspiration all over ; but I have 
it; look!" 

Having said this, he showed to Zbyshko a long splinteTj, 
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which had separated from the spear^ and had remained 
in his body for several months. 

" Glory be to God and to Queen Jadwiga I " Now you 
will get well." 

" Perhaps I am better ; but it pains greatly," said 
Matzko, pressing the wound from which now began to 
flow blood and pus. 

*' Jagienka said that now I ought to dress the wound 
with beaver's grease." 

" We will go to-morrow and get a beaver." 

Matzko felt considerably better the next day. He slept 
till morning, and when he awoke, he immediately asked 
for something to eat. He would not even look at bear's 
grease; but 3iey cooked twenty eggs for him. He ate 
tiiem voraciously, as also a big loaf of bread, and drank 
about four quarts of beer; then he demanded that Zych 
should be called, for he felt merry. 

Zbyshko sent one of his Turks to call Zych. Zych 
mounted a horse and came in the afternoon when the 
young people were ready to go to the lake to catch a bea- 
ver. At first there was plenty of laughter and singing, as 
they drank their mead; but afterward the old wlodykas 
began to talk about their respective children, each of 
course praising his own. 

" What a man Zbyshko is ! " said Matzko ; " there is * 
no oth^r like him in the world. He is brave, and as agile 
as a wild-cat. Do you know that when they conducted 
him to the scaffold in Krakow, all the girls standing at 
the windows were crying, and such girls !— daughters of 
knights and of castellans, and also the beautiful towns- 



women." 



They may be beautiful and the daughters of cas- 
tellans, but they are not better than my Jagienka ! " an- 
swered Zych. 

"Did I say they were better? It would be difficult to 
find a better girl than Jagienka." 

" I do not say anything against Zbyshko either ; he can 
stretch a cross-bow without a crank." 

" He can underprop a bear also. Did you see how he 
cut that bear ? He cut the head and one paw off." 

"He cut the head off, but he did not underprop it 
alone. Jagienka helped him." 
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" Did she ? He did not tell me about that." 

" Because he promised her not to tell anyone. The 
girl was ashamed because she went into the forest alone 
at night. She told me all about it; she never hides the 
truth. Frankly speaking, I was not pleased because who 
knows what might have happened. I wanted to chide her, 
but she said : * If I am not able to preserve my wreath 
myself, how can you preserve it?' But do not fear, 
Zbyshko knows what knightly honor is." 

" That is true. They have gone alone to-day also." 

"They will be back in the evening. But during the 
night the devil is worse, and the girl does not feel ashamed 
because of the darkness." 

Matzko thought for a while, and then he said, as if to 
himself : 

But they are fond of each other." 
Bah4-—ltJsa pity that, he. made that .yow to an- 
other!" -^^ -"'' 

" That is, as you know, a knightly custom. They con- 
sider the one who has no lady, a churL He also made 
a vow to capture some peacocks' tufts, and these he must 
get because he swore by his knightly honor ; he must also 
challenge Lichtenstein ; but from the other vows, the 
abbot can release him." 

" The abbot is coming soon." 

"Do you expect him?" asked Matzko. Then he said 
again: " And what does such a vow amount to? Jurand 
told him positively that he could not give the girl to him ! 
I do not know whether he had promised her to some one 
else, or whether he has destined her for God." 

" Have I told you that the abbot loves Jagienka as 
much as if she were his own ? The last time I saw him he 
said : ' I have no relations except those from my mother's 
side ; and they will receive nothing from me.' " 

Here Matzko looked at the other suspiciously, and after 
a while he answered : 

" Would you wrong us? " 

" Jagienka will get Moczydly," said Zych evasively. 

"Immediately?" 

" Immediately. I would not give it to another ; but I 
will do it for her." 

"Half of Bogdanietz belongs to Zbyshko, and if God 
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restore my health, I will improve the estate. Do you 
love Zbyshko?" 

Zych began to wink and said : 

" When anybody mentions Zbyshko's name in Jagien- 
ka's presence she immediately turns away." 

"And when you mention another?" 

" When I mention another, she only laughs and says : 
'What then?'" 

" Well, do you not see ? God will help us, and Zbyshko 
will forget about the other girl. I am old and I will for- 
get also. Will you have some more mead?" 

" Yes, I wiU." f 

" Well," said Matzko, " I am glad that Jagienka is go- 
ing to have the estate of Moczydly. As for me, as soon as 
the Lord God restores my health, I will try to induce peas- 
ants to come and settle on my land ; I will offer them more 
land, I have enough in Bogdanietz. In time, I will build 
a large village, and with a ditch all around. Let them 
hunt together. And in this manner, what with hunting 
together, and their being together all the while, especially 
in winter, will cause him to forget the other girl. Let 
them be together." 

/^ Speak frankly, would you give Jagienka to him or 
ndt?'^ 

" I would. Did we not decide long ago, when they 
were children, that they should marry and the estates of 
Bogdanietz and Moczydly should be our grandchil- 
dren's?" 

" Grady ! " exclaimed Matzko joyfully. " God will 
bless us and their children will be as numerous as hail. 
The abbot shall baptize them." 

" If he will only be quick enough ! " exclaimed Zych. 
" I have not seen you so jolly as you are to-day for a long 
time." 

" Because I am glad in my heart. Do not fear about 
Zbyshko. Yesterday, when Jagienka mounted the horse, 
the wind blew. I asked Zbyshko then, 'Did you see?' 
And his eyes shone. I have also noticed that although at 
first they did not speak much to each other, now when 
they go together, they are continually turning their heads 
towards each other, and they talk, — talk! Have some 
more mead ? " 
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, Yes, I wUl." 

'To Zbyshko's and Jagienka's health 1^ 



CHAPTER X 

Thb old wlodyka was not mistsJceti when he said that 
Zbysldco and Jagienka were fond of each other, a^d that 
they even longed to see each other more and more as time 
went on. VThey grew very fond of each other, and talked 
about everything that interested them. ^ There was iftuch 
mutual admiration in this friendship also. She admired 
him for his past deeds and adventures and for his courtly 
bearing and figure, much unlike the clumsy country louts- 
of her quondain suitors; while he admired her for her 
grace and beauty. Though he was loyal to Danusia, yet 
very often, when he was looking at Jagienka, he suddenly 
and involuntarily said to himself : " Hei ! What a girl I " 
When, helping her to mount her horse, he felt her quiver- 
ing fiesh beneath his hands, he felt a sudden disquietude 
and he shivered and a torpor stole over him. 

Jagienka, a naturally proud and aggressive woman, 
and inclined a little to raillery, grew more and more 
gentle, and when with Zbyshko, would often look into his 
eyes, to discover his slightest wish, and in many otiEier 
ways evinced her desire to please him ; he understood her 
affection and was grateful for it, and began to like her 
more and more. Finally, especially after Matzko began 
to drink the bear's grease, they saw each other every day ; 
when the splinter came out of the wound, they went to- 
gether to get some beaver's grease, necessary for the heal- 
ing of the wound. 

They took their cross-bows, mounted their horses, and 
went first to Moczydly, destined for Jagienka's dowry, 
then to the edge of the forest, where they entrusted their 
horses to a servant and went on foot, because it was im- 
possible to pass through the thicket on horseback. While 
walking, Jagienka pointed to the large meadow covered 
with reeds and to the blue ribbon of forest and said : 

" These woods belong to the Cztan of Rogow." 
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'* Hk same man ytbo would like to take you? " 

She bq^ to laugh : 

" He would if he would I " 

" You can defend yourself very easily, having for your 
defence the Wilk, who I understand, gnashes his teeth at 
C2tatt. I wonder that tliey have not cbuiUenged each other 
ta fight until death/' 

'' Tbey have not, because Tatuk) before he went to the 
war said to them : ' If you fight about Jagienka I do not 
want to see you any more.' How could tfiey fight then? 
When they are in Zgozelice they scowl at each ciher ; but 
itfterward tbey drink together in an inn in Krszenia until 
they^ are druiik." 

"Stupid boys 1" 

**Why?" 

" Because while Zydi was away one of them should 
have taken you by force. What could Zych do, if when 
he i«tumed, he had found you with a baby on your lap ? '' 

At this Jagienka's blue eyes flashed immediately. 

"Do you think tliat I would let them take me? Have 
we not people in Zgozelice, and do I not know how to 
manage a boar-spear or a cross-bow? llet them try I I 
would chase them back home and even attack them in Ro- 
gow or Brzozowa. Father knew very well that he could 
go to the war and leave me home alone." 

Speaking thus, she frowned, and shook the cross-bow 
threateningly, so that Zbyshko began to laugh, and said: 

" You ought to have been a knight and not a girl." 

She became calmer, and answered: 

" Cztan guarded me from Wilk, and Wilk guarded me 
from Cztan. Then I was also under the abbot's tutelage, 
and it i» wdl for everybody to let the abbot alone." 

" Owa ! They are all afraid of the abbot ! But I, may 
St. George help me to speak the truth to you, I would 
neither l>e afraid of the abbot, nor of your peasants, nor 
of vourself ; I would take you I " 

At this. Jagienka stopped on the spot, and fixing her 
eyes on Zybshko, asked in a strange, soft, low voice : 

"You would take me?" 

Then her lips parted and blushing like the dawn, she 
waited for an answer. 

But he evidently was only thinking what he would do, 
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were he in Cztan or Wilk's position; because after a 
while, he shook his golden hair and said further: 

" A girl must marry, and not fight with the boys. Un- 
less you have a third one, you must choose one of these 
two." 

You must not tell me that," answered the girl, sadly. 
Why not ? I have been away from home a long time, 
therefore I do not know whether there is somebody 
around Zgozelice, of whom you are fond or not." 

" Hi ! " answered Jag^enka. " Let it be." 

They walked along silently, trying to make their way 
through the thicket which was now much denser because 
the bushes and the trees were covered with wild hop-vines. 
Zbyshko walked first, tearing down the green vines, and 
breaking the branches here and there; Jagienka followed 
him witi& a cross-bow on her shoulder, looking like a ver- 
ita))le hunting goddess. 

" Beyond that thicket," said she, " there is a deep brook; 
but I know where the ford is." 

" I have long boots on, reaching above my knees ; we 
can cross it," answered Zbyshko. 

Shortly afterward they reached the brook. Jagienka, 
being familiar with the Moczydly forests, very easily 
found the ford ; but the water was deeper than usual, the 
little brook being swollen by the rains. 

Then Zbyshko, without even asking her permission, 
seized the girl in his arms, preparatory to their crossing 
over, in order to aid her. 

I can cross by myself," said Jagienka. 

Put your arms around my neck," returned Zbyshko. 

He walked slowly through the water, while she nestled 
to him. Finally, when they were near the other side, she 
said: 

"Zbyshko?" 

"What?" 

" I care neither for Cztan nor for Wilk." 

As he placed her on the shore, he answered excitedly: 

"May God give you the best! You will not be 
wronged." 

The lake was not very far away now. Jagienka walk- 
ing in front, turned from time to time, and putting a fin- 
ger on her lips, ordered Zbyshko to be silent. They were 
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walking amidst the osiers and gray willows, on low, damp 
ground. From the left side, were heard the voices of 
birds, and Zbyshko was surprised at that, because it was 
time for the birds to emigrate. 

" We are near a morass, which is never frozen," whis- 
pered the girl. " The ducks pass the whole winter there ; 
even in the lake, the water freezes near the shores. See 
how it is steaming." 

Zbyshko looked through the willows and noticed in 
front of him, something like a bank of fog; it was the 
lake. 

Jagienka again put her finger to her lip, enjoining si- 
lence, and in a short while, they reached the shores of the 
lake. The girl climbed on an old willow, and bent over 
the water. . Zbyshko followed her example; and for a 
long time they remained quiet, seeing nothing in front of 
them, on account of the fog; hearing nothing but the 
mournful pulings of the lapwings. 

Finally the wind blew, rustling the osiers and the yellow 
leaves of the willows, and disclosing the waters of the lake, 
which was slightly rufHed by the wind. ^ 

" Do you see an)rthing? " whispered Zbyshko. 

'' No, keep quiet ! " 

After a while the wind. ceased and complete stillness 
followed. Then on the surface of the lake appeared one 
head, then another ; finally, near them a big beaver entered 
the water from the shore, carrying in his mouth, a newly 
cut branch, and began to swim amidst the duck-weed and 
marigold, holding his mouth out of the water, and push- 
ing the branch in front of him. Zbyshko lying on the 
trunk beneath Jagienka, noticed that her elbow moved 
quietly and that her head was bent forward ; evidently she 
was aiming at the animal which, not suspecting any dan- 
ger, was swimming close by. 

Finally the string of the cross-bow twanged, and at the 
same moment, Jagienka cried: 

"I hit him! I hit him!" 

iZbyshko instantly climbed higher and looked through 
the thicket toward the water ; the beaver plunged into the 
water, then reappeared on the surface, turning somersets. 

" I hit him hard! He will soon be quiet! said Jagi- 
enka. The movements of the animal grew slower, and then 
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bfefbre you could say an " Ave Maria/' he was ii09/aa^Xfa 
his back on the surface of the water. 

'' I will go and get him/' said Zbyshko. 

*' No, do not go. Here, near the shore there is deep 
slime. Anyone who does not know how to manage, will 
surely drown." 

" Then how will we get him ? " 

" He will be in Bogdanietz this evening, do not worry 
about that; now let us go home." 

" You hit him hard ! " 

" Bah ! It is not the first one ! " 

" Other girls are even afraid to look at a cross-bow ; 
but with you, one can go in the forest all his life." 

Jagienka smiled at such praise, but she did not answer ; 
they returned the same way that they came. Zbyshko 
asked her about the beavers and she told him how many 
of them there were in Moczydly, and how many in Zjgo- 
zelice. 

Suddenly she struck her hip with her hand, and ex- 
claimed : 

" Well, I have left my arrows on the willow. Wait! " 

Before he could say that he would go back for them, 
she jumped back like a roe and disappeared. Zbyshko 
waited and waited ; at last he began to wonder vviiat de- 
tained her so long. '' She must have lost the arrows and 
is searching for them," he said to himself ; '' but I will go 
and see whether anything has happened to her." 

He had hardly started to seek for her before sht ap- 
peared with her bow in her hand, her face smiling and 
blushing, and with the beaver on her shoulders. 

" For God's sake ! " cried Zbyshko, " how did you ««et 
him?" 

" How? I went into the water, that's all I It is noth- 
ing new for me ; but I did not want you to go, because the 
mud drags anyone down who does not know how to s^wim 
in it" 

" And I waited here like a fool. You are a sly girl." 

"Well, could I undress before you? " 

" Bah I If I had followed you, then I would have seen 
something wonderful." 

'^ Be silent ! " 

" I was just starting, so help me God I " 
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JRe silent! 

After a while, wishing to turn the conversation, she 
.3aid: 

" Wring my tress of hair ; it makes my back wet." 

Zbyshko caught the tress in one hand and began to 
wrjng with the other, saying: 

" The best way will be to unbraid it, then it will be soon 
dried by the wind." 

But she did not wish to do it, on account of ihe thicket 
through which they were obliged to make their way. 
Zbyslikp piit the beaver on his shoulders, and Jagienka, 
waJking in front of him, said: 

" Npw Matzko will soon be well, seeing that now there 
is the beaver's grease to complete the healing of his 
wound. In about two weeks he will be able to ride a 
horse." 

" M^y Gpji grant that ! " answered Zbyshko. " I am 
waiting for it as for salvation, because I cannot leave 
the sick man, and it is hard for me to stay here." 

" Why i^ it hard for you to stay here? " she asked him. 

C'Has Zych told you nothing about Danusia?^ 
■ He -did tell me something. I kAow that shie covered 
you with her veil. I know that ! He told me also that 
ev^ry knight makes some vow, to serve his lady. But be 
said that such a vow did not amount to anything; that 
some of the knights were married, but they served their 
ladies just the samis. But Danusia, Zbyshko; tell me 
about her ! " I 

Having cdme very close to him she began to look at his 
face with great anxiety ; he did not pay any attention to 
her frightened voice and looks, but said: 

" She is my lady, fwd at the same time she is my 
sweetest love. I have not spoken about her to anybody; 
b\it I J^m f^x^ng to tell you, because we have been ac- 
quainted since we were children. I will follow her be- 
yond the tenth river and beyond the tenth sea, to the Ger- 
mans an^^to the Tartars, because there is no other girl 
like her. L-et my uncle remain in Bogdanietz, and I will 
go tp her. What do I care for Bogdanietz, the household, 
the herds, or the abbot's wealth, without her! I will 
mount my horse and I will go, so help me God! I will 
fulfill ttett which I promised her, or I will die," 
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" I did not know," answered Jagienka in a holbw 
voice. 

And then Zbyshko told her all that had happened to 
him in connection with Danusia. How he met her, how he 
made his vow to her, about everything that had happened 
afterward. About his imprisonment and how Danusia 
rescued him ; about her father's refusal, their farewell and 
his loneliness. Finally, about his joy, in the near prospect 
of his meeting with her, on account of his uncle's health 
getting better. His story was interrupted at last by the 
sight of the servant with the horses, waiting on the edge 
of the forest. 

Jagienka immediately mounted her horse and began to 
bid Zbyshko good-bye. 

" Let the servant follow you with the beaver ; I am go- 
ing to Zgozelice." 

" Then you will not go to Bogdanietz? Zych is there." 

" No. Father said he would return, and he told me 
to go home ! " 

" Well, may God reward you for the beaver." 
. "God be with you!" 

V Then Jagienka was alone. Going home through the 
heaths, she looked back for a while after Zbyshko. When 
he disappeared beyond the trees, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, as if sheltering them from the sunlight. 
But soon large tears began to flow down her cheeks, and 
drop, one by one, on the horse's mane.f 



CHAPTER XI 

After the conversation with Zbyshko, Jagienka did not 
appear in Bogdanietz for three days ; but on the third day 
she hurried in with the news that the abbot had arrived 
at Zgozelice. Matzko received the news with emotion. 
It is true he had money enough to pay the amount for 
which the estate was pledged, and he calculated he would 
have enough to induce settlers to come, to buy herds, and 
to make all necessary improvements; but in the whole 
transaction, much depended on the disposition of the rich 
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relative, who, for instance, could take or leave the peas- 
ants settled by him on the land, and in that way increase 
or diminish the value of the land. 

Therefore Matzko asked Jagienka about the abbot ; how 
he was ; if he was in good humor or sad or gloomy ; what' 
he had said about them ; when he was coming to Bogda- 
nietz ? She gave him sensible answers, trying to encourage 
and tranquilize him in every respect. She said that the 
abbot was in good health and that he was gay; that he 
was accompanied by a considerable retinue, in which, be- 
side the armed servants, there were several seminarists 
and rybalts ; that he sang with her father and that he lis- 
tened gladly not only to the spiritual but to the worldly 
songs also. She had noticed that he had asked carefully 
after Matzko ; and that he listened eagerly to Zych's nar- 
ration of Zbyshko's adventures in Krakow. 

"You know best what to do," the clever girl said 
finally. " But I think that Zbyshkp ought to go imme- 
diately and greet his elder relative, and not wait until the 
abbot comes to Bogdanietz." 

Matzko liked the advice; therefore he called Zbyshko 
and said to him : 

"Dress yourself beautifully; then go and bow to the 
abbot, and pay him respect ; perhaps he will take a fancy 
to you." 

Then he turned to Jagienka : 

" I would not be surprised if you were stupid, because 
you are a woman; but I am astonished to find that you 
have such good sense. Tell me then the best way to re- 
ceive the abbot when he comes." 

" As for food, he will tell you himself what he wishes to 
have ; he likes a feast well, but if there be a great deal of 
saffron in the food, he will eat an)rthing." 

Matzko hearing this, said : 

" How can I get saffron for him ? " 

"I brought some," said Jagienka. 

"Give us more such girls," exclaimed the overjoyed 
Matzko. " She is pretty, a good housekeeper, intelligent 
and goodhearted ; Hej ! If I were only younger I would 
take her immediately ! " 

Here Jagienka glanced at Zbyshko, and having sighed 
slightly, she said further: 
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** I brought also the dice, the goblet and the doth, tie- 
cause after the meal, the abbot likes to play." 

'' He had the same habit formerly, and he used to get 
very angry." 

" He gets angry sometimes now ; then he throws the 
goblet on the ground and rushes from the room into the 
fields. Then he comes back smiling, and laughs at his 
anger. You know him I If one does not contradict hiita, 
you cannot find a better man in the world." 

" And who would contradict him ; is he not wiser and 
mightier than others?" 

Thus they talked while Zbyshko was dressing iti the 
alcove. 

Finally he came out, looking so beautiful, as much M he 
did the first time he went to Zgo2elice in his white 
" jaka." CShe regretted that this handsom knight was 
not hers, and that he was in love with another girl. ) 

Matzko was pleased because he thought that the abbot 
could not help liking Zbyshko and would be more lenient 
during their business transaction. He was so much 
pleased with this idea, that he was determined to go also. 

" Order the servants to prepare a wagon," said he to 
Zbyshko. " If I could travel from Krakow to Bogdanietz 
with an iron in my side, surely I can go now to Zgoze- 
lice." 

If you only will not faint," said Jagienka. 
Hej 1 1 will be all right, because I feel stronger already. 
And even if I faint, the abbot will see that I hastened to 
meet him, and will be more generous." 

" I prefer your health to his generosity," said Zbyshko. 

But Matzko was persistent and started for Zgozelice. 
On the road he moaned a little, but he continued to give 
Zbyshko advice ; he told him how to act in Zgozelice, and 
especially recommended to be obedient and humble in the 
presence of their mighty relative, who never would suf- 
fer the slightest opposition. 

When they came to Zgozelice, they found Zych aftd the 
abbot sitting in front of the house, looking at the beautiful 
country, and drinking wine. Behind them near the wall, 
sat six men of the abbot's retinue ; two of them were ry- 
bcilts; one was a pilgrim, who could easily be distin- 
guished by his curved stick and dark mantle ; the Others 
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looked like seminarists because their heads Were shaved, 
bttt they wofe lay clothing, girdles of leather, and swords.' 

When Zych perceived Mat^ko cotning in the wagon, 
he rushed toward him ; but the abbot, evidently remember- 
ing bis spiritual dignity, remained seated and began to 
say something to his seminarists. Zbyshko and Zych con- 
ducted the side Matzko toward the house. 

" I am not well, yet," said Matzko, kissing the abbot's 
hand, " but I came to bow to you, my benefactor ; to thank 
yon for yOfHt care of Bogdanietz, and to beg you for a 
Denediction, which is most necessary for a sinful man." 

" I heard you were better," said the abbot, placing his 
hatid on Mat2ko's head ; *' and that you had promised to 
go to Ae grave of our late Queen." 
^*Not knowing which saint's protection to ask for, I 
nMKk a vow to her/^ 

" You did well !"**^id the abbot, enthusiastically ; " she 
is better than all the others, if one only dare beseech her." 

In a moment his face became flushed with anger, his 
cheeks filled with blood, his eyes began to sparkle. 

They were so used to his impetuosity that Zych began 
to laugh and exclaim : 

" Strike, if yon believe in God ! " 

As for the abbot, he puffed loudly, and looked at those 
prudent; then laughed suddenly, and having looked at 
Zbyshko, he asked: 

" Is that your nephew and my relation? " 

Zbyshko bent and kissed his hand. 

*' I saw him when he was a small boy ; I did not recog- 
nize him," said the abbot. " Show yourself ! " and he be- 
gan to look at him from head to foot and finally said: 

'^ Ke is tiM> handsome. It is a girl, not a knight I " 

To this Matzko replied: 

" That girl used to go to dancing parties with the Ger- 
mans ; but those who took her, fell down and did not rise 
again." 

" And he can stretch a cross-bow without a crank ! " ex- 
claimed Jagienka. 

The abbot turned toward her: 

"Ah! Are you here?" 

She blushed so much that her neck and ears became 
red, and answered : 
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" I saw him do it." 

" Look out then, that he does not shoot you, because 
you will be obliged to nurse yourself for a long time." 

At this the rybalts, the pilgrim and the seminarists 
broke out with great laughter, which confused Jagienka 
still more ; the abbot took pity on her, and having raised 
his arms, he showed her his enormous sleeve, and said : 

" Hide here, my dear girl ! " 

Meanwhile Zych assisted Matzko to the bench and or- 
dered some wine for him. Jagienka went to get it. The 
abbot tumed'to Zbyshko and began to talk thus : 

" Enough of joking ! I compared you to a girl, not to 
humiliate you, but to praise your beauty, of which many 
girls would be proud. But I know that you are a man ! I 
have heard about your deeds at Wilno, about the Fryzes 
and about Krakow. Zych has told me all about it, under- 
stand!" 

Here he b^an to look intently into Zbyshko's eyes, and 
after a while he said : 

" If you have promised three peacock's tufts, then 
search for them ! " It is praiseworthy and pleasing to God 
to persecute the foes of our nati<m. But if you have 
promised anything else, I will release you from the 



vow." 



Hi ! " said Zbyshko ; " when a man promises some- 
thing in his soul to the Lord Jesus, who has the power to 
release him ? " 

Matzko looked with fear at the abbot ; but evidently he 
was in an excellent humor, because instead af becoming 
angry, he threatened with his finger and said : 

" How clever you are I but you must be careful that 
you do not meet the same fate that the German, Beyhard 
did." 

" What happened to him ? " asked Zych. 

" They burned him on a pile." 

;' What for?" 

" Because he used to say that a layman could under- 
stand God's secrets as well as the clergy." 

" They punished him severely ! " 

" But righteously," shouted the abbot, " because he had 
blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. What do you think? 
Is a layman able to interpret any of God's secrets ? " 
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" He cannot by any means ! " exclaimed the wandering 
seminarists, together. 

" Keep quiet, you clowns ! " said the abbot, " you are 
not ecclesiastics, although your heads are shaved." 

" We are not clowns, but courtiers of your grace," an- 
swered one of them, looking toward a large bucket from 
which the smell of hops and malt was filling the air. 

" Look ! He is talking from a barrel ! " exclaimed the 
abbot. 

" Hi ! You shaggy one ! Why do you look at the bucket? 
You will not find any Latin at the bottom of that." 

" I am not looking for Latin, but for beer ; but I can- 
not find any." 

The abbot turned toward Zbyshko, who was looking 
with astonishment at such courtiers as this, and said: 

" They are ' Qerici Scholares,' but everyone of them 
prefers to throw his books aside, and taking his lute, wan- 
der through the world. I shelter and nourish them ; what 
else can I do ? They are good for nothing, but they know 
how to sing and they are familiar with God's service; 
therefore I have some benefit out of them in my church, 
and in case of need, they will defend me, because some of 
them are fierce fellows. This pilgrim says that he was in 
the Holy Land ; but I have asked him in vain about some 
of the seas and countries; he does not know even the 
name of the Greek Emperor, nor in what city he 
Uves." 

" I did know," said the pilgrim, in a hoarse voice ; " but 
the fever I caught at the Danube, shook everything out of 
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What surprises me most is, that they wear swords, 
being wandering seminarists," said Zbyshko. 

" They are allowed to wear them," said the abbot, " be- 
cause they have not received orders yet; and there is no 
occasion of any one to wonder, because I wear a sword, 
even though I am an abbot. A year ago 1 challenged Wilk 
of Brzozowa to fight for the forests which you passed, 
but he did not appear." 

"How could he fight with one of the clergy?" inter- 
rupted Zych. 

At this the abbot became angry, struck the table with his 
fist, and exclaimed: 
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" When I wear armor, then I am not a pri^t, but a 
nobleman ! He did not come because he preferred to have 
his servants attack me in Tultha. That is why I wear a 
sword : Omnes leges, omiaque iura vim vi repellere, cunc- 
tisque sese defensare premittunt! That is why I gave 
them their swords." 

Hearing the Latin Zych, Matzkp and Zbyshko became 
silent and bent their heads before the abbot's wisdom, 
because they did not understand a word of it; as for the ■ 
abbot, he looked very angry for a while, and then 
he said: 

" Who knows but what he will attack me even here? " 

"Owa! Let him come!" exclaimed the wandering 
seminarists, seizing the hilts of their swords. 

'' I would like to have him attack me ! I am longing 
for a fight." 

" He will not do that," said Zych. " It is more likely 
that he will come to bow to you. He gave up the forests, 
and now he is anxious about his son, you know ! But be 
can wait a long time ! " 

Meanwhile the abbot became quieted and $aid : 

" I saw young Wilk drinking with Cztan pf Rogow 

an inn in Krzsenia. jThey did not recognize us at once, 
because it was dark; mey were talking about Jagienka/' 

Here he turned to Zbyshko : 

" And about you, too." 

"What do they want from me?" , 

" They do not want anything from you ; but they do not 
like it that there is a tnird young man near Zgozdice. 
Cztan said to Wilk : * After I tan his skin, he will not be 
smooth,' and Wilk said : * Perhaps he will be afraid of us ; 
if not, I will break his bones.' Then they assured each 
other that you would be afraid of them." 

Hearing this Matzko looked at Zych, and Zych looked 
at him; their faces expressed great cunning and joy. 
Neither of them was sure whether the abbot had really 
heard such a conversation or whether he was only saying 
this to excite Zbyshko ; but they both knew, and Matzko 
especially, that there was no better way to incite Zbyshko 
to try to win Jagienka. 

The abbot added deliberately : 

" It is true, they are fierce fellows ! " 



L 
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ZbyAko did not show any excitement - but he asked in a 
strange tone that did not sound like his voice: 
" To-morrow is Sunday ? " 
"Yes, Sunday." 
" You will go to church? " 
" Yes." \ 

f Where? to Krszenia?*/> 
^ That 18 the nearest." 
"WeU, aU right then/^ 



CHAPTER XII 

Zbyshko having joined Zych and Jagienka who were 
accompanying the abbot and his retinue to Krszenia, rode 
with Uiem, because he wanted to show the abbot that he 
was afraid neither of Wilk of Brzozowa, nor of Cztan of 
Rogow. He was again surprised at Jagienka's beauty. 
He had often seen her in Zgozelice and Bogdanietz, 
dressed beautifully ; but never had she looked as she did 
now when going to church. Her cloak was made of red 
broadcloth, lined with ermine ; she wore red gloves, and on 
h^f head was a little hood embroidered with gold, from 
beneath which two braids fell down on her shoulders. She 
was not sitting on the horse astride, button a high saddle, 
which had an arm and a little bench for her feet, which 
scarcely showed beneath her long skirt. Zych permitted 
the girl to dress in a sheepskin overcoat and high-legged 
boots when at home, but required that for church she 
should be dressed not like the daughter of a poor wlodyka, 
but like the Panna of a mighty nobleman. Two boys, 
dressed like pages, conducted her horse. Four servants 
were riding behind with the abbot's seminarists, who were 
armed wiUi swords and carried their lutes. Zbyshko ad- 
mired all the retinue, but especially Jagienka, who looked 
like a picture ; the abbot who was dressed in a red cloak, 
having enormous sleeves, resembled a travelling prince. 
The most modest dress was worn by Zych, who requiring 
magnificent display for the others, for himself cared only 
for singuig and pleasure* 
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Zych, Zbyshko, Jagienka and the abbot rode together. 
At first the abbot ordered his "spilmen" to sing some 
church songs; afterwards, when he was tired of their 
songs, he began to talk with Zbyshko, who smiled at his 
enormous sword, which was as large as a two-handled 
German sword. 

" I see," said he gravely, " that you wonder at my 
sword; the s)niod permits a clergyman to wear a sword 
during a journey, and I am travelling. When the Holy 
Father forbade the ecclesiastics to wear swords and red 
dresses, most assuredly, he meant them of low birth; be- 
cause God intended that noblemen should wear arms; 
and he who would dare to take this right from a noble- 
man, would oppose His Eternal Will." 

" I saw the Mazovian Prince Hendryk, when he fought 
in the lists," said Zbyshko. 

"We do not censure him," because he foujjht," an- 
swered the abbot, raising his finger," but because he mar- 
ried and married unhappily Fornicarum Carium and Bib- 
ulam had taken Mulierem, whom Bacchum since he was 
young Adorabat, and besides that she was Adultera, from 
whom no one could expect any good." 

He stopped his horse and began to expound with still 
greater gravity: 

" Whoever wishes to marry, or to choose Uxorem, must 
ascertain if she is pious, moral, a good housekeeper, and 
cleanly. This is recommended not only by the Fathers 
of the Church, but also by a certain Pagan sage, called 
Seneca. And how can you know whether you have chosen 
well, if you do not know the nest from which you take 
your life's companion? because another sage has said: 
' Pomus nam cadit absque abore.' As is the ox so is the 
skin, as is the mother, so is the daughter, so is the girl. 
From which you, a sinner, must draw his moral,— that 
you must look for wife not far away, but near ; because 
if you get a bad one, you will cry as did the Philosopher, 
when his quarrelsome wife poured aquam surdidam upon 
his head." 

" In saecula saecularum, amen ! " exclaimed in unison 
the wandering seminarists, who when responding to the 
abbot did not always answer properly. 

They were all listening very attentively to the abbot's 
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words, admiring his eloquence and his knowledge of the 
Scriptures. He apparently did not speak directly to 
Zbyshko; but on the contrary he turned more toward 
Zych and Jagienka, as if he wished to edify them. But 
evidently Jagienka understood what he was trying to do, 
because from beneath her long eyelashes, she looked at 
Zbyshko, who frowned and dropped his head as if he 
were seriously thinking about what the abbot had said. 

After this the retinue moved on silently ; but when they 
came near Krszenia, the abbot touched his girdle and then 
turned it so that he could seize the hilt of his sword more 
easily and said: 

" I am sure that old Wilk will come with a good 
retinue." 

" Perhaps," replied Zych, " but I heard that he was not 
well." 

"One of my seminarists heard that he intends to at- 
tack us in front of the iiin^^fter the service is over. He 
will not do that without challenge, and especially after 
holy mass." 

" May God bring him to reason. I do not seek a quarrel 
with anybody and I bear my wrongs patiently." 

Here he looked at the spilmen, and said: 

" Do not draw your swords, and remember that you are 
spiritual servants; but if they attack us first, then strike 
them ! " 

iZbyshko, while riding beside Jagienka, said to her: 

V I am sure that in Krszenia we will meet young Wilk 
and Cztan. % You show me them from afar, so that I may 
know themr 

"Very well, Zbyshko," answered Jagienka. 

" Do they not meet you before the service and after the 
service ? What do they do then ? " 

"They serve me." 

" They will not serve you now, understand ? " 

And she answered again, almost with humility: 

" Very well, Zbyshko." 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sound of 
the wooden knockers, there being no bells in Krszenia. 
After a few moments they arrived at the thurch. From 
the crowd in front waiting for mass, young Wilk and 
Cztan of Rogow came forward immediately. 
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But Zbyshko jumped from his horse, and before they 
could readi her, seized Jagienka and lifted her down from 
her horse; then he took her by the hand, and looking at 
them threateningly, conducted her to the church. 

In the vestibule of the church, they were again disap- 
pointed. 

Both rushed to the font of holy water, plunged their 
hands in, and then stretched them toward tfie girl. But 
Zbyshko did the same and she touched his fingers; then 
having made the sign of the Cross, she entered the church 
with him. Then not only young Wilk, but Cztan of Ro- 
gow also, notwithstanding his stupidity, understood that 
tfiis had been done purposely, and both were very angry. 
Wilk rushed out of the vestibule and ran like a madman, 
not knowing where he was going. Cztan rushed after 
him, although neither knew why. 

They stopped at the comer of the inclosure where there 
were some large stones ready for the foundation of the 
tower which was to be built in Krszenia. Then, Wilk 
wishing to assuage the wrath which raged in his breast, 
seized one of these stones and began to shake it; Cztan, 
seeing him do this seized one also, and both began to roll 
them toward the church gate. 

The people looked at them with amazement, thinking 
that they had made some vow, and that in this way they 
wished to contribute to the building of the tower. This 
effort gave them relief and they came to their senses; 
then they stood pale ffom their exertion, puffing and 
looking at each other. 

Cztan of Rogow was the first to break the silence. 

" What now ? " asked he. 

"What?" answered Wilk. 

" Shall we attack him immediately ? " 

" How can we do that in the church? " 

" Not in the church, but after mass." 

" He is with Zych and the abbot. And have you for- 
gotten that Zych said that if there were a fight, he would 
refuse to let either of us visit Zgozelice? But for that, 
I would have broken your ribs long ago." 

" Or I yours ! " answered Cztan, clenching his powerful 
fists. And their eyes began to sparkle threateningly ; but 
soon they both realized that now, more than ever, they 
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needed to have a good understanding. They often fought 
together ; but after each fight, they always became recon- 
ciled, because, although they were divided by their lov,e 
for Jagienka, they could not live without each other. 
Now they had a common foe and they imderstood that the 
enemy was a dangerous one. 

After a while, Cztan asked: 

" What shall we do? Shall we send him a challenge? " 

Wilk, although he was wiser, did not know what to do. 
Fortunately the knockers began to notify the people that 
the mass would soon begin. When he heard them, he 
said: 

" What shall we do ? Go to church now, and after that, 
we will do whatever pleases God." 

Cztan of Rogow was pleased with this answer. 

" Perhaps the Lord Jesus will send us an inspiration/' 
said he. 

" And will bless us," added Wilk. 

" According to Justice." 

They went to church, and having listened devoutly to 
the mass, they grew more hopeful. They did not lose 
their temper after mass when -Jagienka again accepted 
holy water from Zbyshko. In the church-yard they bowed 
to Zych, to Jagienka, and even to the abbot, although he 
was an enemy to Wilk of Brzozowa. They scowled at 
Zbyshko, but did not attempt to touch him, although their 
hearts were throbbing with grief, anger and jealousy. 
Never before had Jagienka seemed to them to be as beau- 
tiful as she was then. When the brilliant retinue moved 
on and when from afar they heard the merry song of the 
ambulant seminarists, Cztan began to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his hairy cheeks and to snort like a horse. As 
for Wilk, he said, gnashing his teeth : " To the inn ! To 
the inn ! Woe to me ! " Afterward remembering what 
had relieved them before, they again seized the stones 
and rolled them back to their former places. 

Zbyshko rode beside Jagienka, listening to the abbot's 
spilmen singing merry songs ; but when they had travelled 
five or six furlongs, he suddenly reined in his horse, and 
said: 

" Oh ! I intended to pay for a mass to be said for 
uncle's health and I forgot it; I must return." 
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" Do not go back ! " exclaimed Jagienka. " We will send 
from Zgozelice." 

" No, I will return, and you must not wait for me. God 
be with you I " 

'* God be with you ! " said the abbot. " Go ! " and his 
face brightened. 

When Zbyshko disappeared, he touched Zych with his 
elbow, and said: 

"Do you understand?" 

"What?" 

" He will surely fight in Krszenia with Wilk and Cztan ; 
but I wished for it and I am glad." 

"They are dreadful boys! If they wound him, then 
what of it?" 

" What of it? If he fight for Jagienka, then how can 
he afterward think about that other girl, Jurand's daugh- 
ter? From this time, Jagienka will be his lady, not the 
other girl ; and I wish it because he is my relative and I 
like him." 

" Bah I What about his vow ? " 

"I will give him absolution in the twinkling of an 
eye. Have you not heard that I promised to absolve 
him?" 

" Your head is wise about everything," answered Zych. 

The abbot was pleased with this praise; then he ap- 
proached Jagienka, and asked: 

"Why are you so sad?" 

She leaned on the saddle, seized the abbot's hand and 
lifted it to her mouth : 

" Godfather could you not send your spilmen to Krsze- 
nia?" 

"What for? They will get drunk in the inn — ^that's 
all." 

" But they may prevent a quarrel." 

The abbot looked into her eyes and then said sharply: 

" Let them even kill him." 

" Then they must kill me also ! " exclaimed Jagienka. 

The bitterness which had accumulated in her bosom 
since that conversation about Danusia with Zbyshko, 
mingled with grief, now gushed forth in a stream of tears. 
Seeing this, the abbot encircled her with his arm, almost 
covering her with his enormous sleeve, and began to talk : 
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" Do not be afraid, my dear little girl. They may quar- 
rel, but the other boys are noblemen ; they will attack him 
only in a chivalrous manner ; they will call him up on the 
field, and then he can manage for himself, even if he is 
obliged to fight with both of them at once. As for Ju- 
rand's daughter, about whom you have heard, I will tell 
you this : there is no wood growing for a bed for the other 
girl." 

" If he prefers the other girl, then I do not care about 
him," answered Jagienka, through her tears. 

" Then why do you weep? " 

" Because I am afraid for him." 

" Woman's sense ! " said the abbot laughing. 

Then having bent toward Jagienka's ear, he said : 

" You must remember, dear girl, that even if he take 
you, he will be obliged to fight just the same; a nobleman 
must be a knight." Here he bent still closer, and added : 
"And he will take you, and before long, as God is in 
heaven." 

" I do not know about that, answered Jagienka. 

But she began to smile through her tears, and to look 
at the abbot as if she wished to ask him how he knew it. 

Meanwhile, Zbyshko, having returned to Krszenia, 
went directly to the priest, because he really wished to 
have a mass read for Matzko's health ; after having set- 
tled about that, he went to the inn, where he expected to 
find Wilk and Cztan. 

He found both of them there and also a mixed company 
of nobles, farmers and the like. Also a few men there 
showing different German tricks. 

Having recognized both Cztan and Wilk, sitting in a 
comer near the beer buckets, he went slowly toward them, 
pushing aside the people ; when he reached them, he struck 
the table so heavily with his fist that the noise resounded 
throughout the whole inn. They arose immediately and 
began to turn their girdles ; but before they could grasp 
the hilts of their swords, Zbyshko threw down a glove, 
and speaking through his nose, as the knights used to 
speak while challenging, he said these words, which were 
unexpected by anybody : 

" If either of you, or any other knightly person here 
present^ deny that the most beautiful and the most vir- 
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tuous girlX is Panna Danuta Jurandowna of Spychow, 
that one will I challenge to combat, on horseback or on 
foot, until the first kneding, or until the last breath." J 

/Wilk and Cztan were astonished as much as the aobot 
would have been, had he heard Zbyshko's words ; and for 
a while they could not say a word. Who was this Panna 2? 
They cared about Jagienka and not about her ; and if this 
youtii did not care about Jagienka then what did he wish? 
Why had he made them angry in the church-yard? What 
did he return for, and why did he wish to quarrel with 
them? These questions produced such confusion in their 
minds that they opened their mouths widely, and stared 
at Zbyshko as if he were not man, but some monster or 
prodigy. But the more intelligent Wilk, who was a little 
familiar with chivalrous customs and knew that often a 
knight served one lady, but married another, thought 
that this must be a similar case, and that he must seize 
the opportunity to defend Jagienka. Therefore he came 
out from behind the table, and coming close to Zbyshko, 
asked threateningly: 

V Then, you son of a dog, you mean to say that Jagien- 
ka Zychowna is not the most beautiful girl in the world ? ^ 
Cztan followed him; and the people surrounded them 
because they understood that it would not end in words. 



CHAPTER XIII 

When Jagienka reached home, she immediately dis- 
patched a servant to the inn in Krszenia, to find out 
whether there had been a fight or a challenge given in 
there. But the servant loitered drinking with the 
priest's servants, and did not come until after all was over. 
Another servant who had been sent to Bogdanietz to in- 
form Matzko that the abbot was going to pay him a visit, 
reported that he had seen Zbyshko playing dice with his 
uncle. This partly soothed Jagienka, because she was not 
so much afraid of Zbyshko in a regular fight, as she was 
that an accident might have happened to him. The abbot 
having learned that Zbyshko had returned home safe, be- 
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came very hilarious and immediately set out for Matzko's 
dwelling with a great deal of noise and singing that was 
heard all about the town. 

Matzko and Zbyshko were standing in the doorway 
ready to welcome the abbot, and they had set the table for 
a feast with a silver dish and a silver goblet, beautifully 
chased at the abbot's table, in the place of honor. They 
were immediately invited to the table as soon as they ar- 
rived; but the abbot, who had eaten plentifully at Zgo- 
zelice, refused to eat yet, and because he had something 
else on his mind. Since his arrival he had looked at 
Zbyshko attentively and uneasily, as if he desired to see 
on him some traces of the duel ; but seeing the quiet face 
of the youth, he began to be impatient ; finally he was un- 
able to restrain his curiosity any longer, and burst forth : 

" Let us go into the chamber," said he, " to speak about 
the pledge. Do not refuse me, that will make me angry." 

Here he turned to the seminarists, and shouted: 

" You keep quiet, and do not listen at the door ! " 

Having said this, he opened the door to the chamber 
and entered, followed by Matzko and Zbyshko. As soon 
as they were seated on the chests, the abbot turned toward 
the young knight : 

"Did you go back to Krszenia?" he asked. 

" Yes, I was there." 

"And what?" 

" Well I paid for a mass for my uncle's h«ilth, that's 
all." 

The abbot moved on the chest impatiently. 

" Ha ! " thought he, " he did not meet Cztan and Wilk, 
Perhaps they were not there, and perhaps he did not look 
for them. I was mistaken." 

But he was angry because he was mistaken, and because 
his plans had not been realized ; therefore he grew red in 
the face and immediately began to breathe loudly. 

" Let us speak about the pledge," said he. " Have you 
the money? If not then the estate is mine ! " 

Matzko, who knew how to act with him, rose silently, 
opened the chest on which he was sitting, and took out of 
it a bag of money, evidently prepared for this occasion, 
and said : " We are poor people, but we have the money ; 
yft will pay what is right, as it is written in the ' letter ' 
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which I signed with the mark of the Holy Cross. If you 
want to be paid for the improvements, we will not quarrel 
about that either ; we will pay any amount you say, and we 
will bow to you, our benefactor." 

Having said this, he kneeled at the abbot's knee and 
Zbyshko did the same. The abbot, who expected some 
quarrels and arguing, was very much surprised at such a 
proceeding, and not very much pleased with it ; he wanted 
to dictate some conditions and he saw that he would have 
no opportunity to do so. Therefore returning the " let- 
ter" or rather the mortgage which Matzko had signed 
with a cross, he said : 

" Why are you talking to me about an additional pay- 
ment ? " 

" Because we do not want to receive any presents," 
answered Matzko cunningly, knowing well that the more 
he quarreled in that matter, the more he would get. 

At this the abbot reddened with anger. 

" Did you ever see such people ? They do not wish to 
accept an3rthing from a relative! You have too much 
bread! I did not take waste land, and I did not return 
it waste; and if I wanted to give you this bag, I will 
do it!" 

" You wouldn't do that ! " exclaimed Matzko. 
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Having said this, he seized the bag and threw it on the 
oor so hard that it burst, and the money was scattered. 

" May God reward you ! May God reward you, father 
and benefactor ! " exclaimed Matzko^ who had been wait- 
ing for this. " I would not accept it from anyone else, 
but from a relation and a — '\ 

" I will not do it ! Here is your pledge ! Here is your 
money ! I will give it because I want to, and had I even 
thrown it into the road, it would be none of your affairs. 
You shall see if I will not do as I wish ! " 

" Spiritual father, I will accept it." 

The abbot looked threateningly at both of them, and 
finallv he said : 

"Although I am angry, I know what I am doing; 
therefore hold what you have, because I assure you that 
you shall not have one skojec more." 
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" We did not expect even this." 

"You know that Tagienka will inherit everything I 
have." 

" The land also ? " asked Matzko simply. 

" The land also ! " shouted the abbot. 

At this Matzko's face grew long, but he recovered him- 
self, and said: 

" Ej ! Why should you think about death ! May the 
Lord Jesus grant you a hundred years or more of life, 
and an important bishopric soon." 

" Certainly ! Am I worse than others ? " said the ab- 
bot. 

" Not worse, but better ! " 

These words appeased the abbot, for his anger never 
lasted long. 

" Well," said he, " you are my relations, and she is 
only my god-daughter; but I love her and Zych also. 
There is no better man in the world than Zych, and no 
better girl than Jagienka ! Who can say anything against 
them?" 

He began to look angry, but Matzko did not contra- 
dict; he quickly affirmed that there was no worthier 
neighbor in the whole kingdom. 

" And as for the girl," said he, *' I could not love my 
own daughter better than I love her. With her help, I 
recovered my health and I shall never forget it until my 
death." 

" You will both be punished, if you forget it," said the 
abbot, "and I will curse you. But I do not wish to 
wrong you, therefore I have found a way by which, what 
I will leave after my death, can belong to you and Jagi- 
enka; do you understand?" 

" May God help us to realize that I " answered Matz- 
ko. " Sweet Jesus ! I would go on foot to the grave of 
the Queen in Krakow, or to Lyse Gora to bow to the 
Holy Cross." 

The abbot was very much pleased with such sincerity ; 
he smiled and said : 

"The girl is perfectly right to be particular in her 
choice, because she is pretty, rich, and of good family! 
Of what account are Cztan or Wilk, when the son of a 
wlodyka would not be too good for her! But if som^ 
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body, as myself for instance, spoke in favor of any par- 
ticular one, then she would marry him, because she loves 
me, and knows that I will advise her well." 

" The one whom you advise her to marry, will be very 
lucky," said Matzko. 

But the abbot turned to Zbyshko: 

" What do you say to this ? " 

" Well I think the same as my uncle does." 

The face of the abbot became still more serene; he 
struck Zbyshko's shoulder with his hand so hard, that the 
blow resounded in the chamber, and asked : 

" Why did you not let Cztan or Wilk approach Jagienka 
at church?" 

" Because I did not want them to think that I was 
afraid of them and I didn't want you to think so." 

" But you gave the holy water to her." 

" Yes, I did." 

[The abbot gave him another blow. 

'fThen take her ! 1 

*Take her! " exclaimed Matzko, like an echo. 

At this Zbyshko gathered up his hair, put it in the net, 
and answered quietly: 

" How can I take her, when before the altar of Tinietz 
I made a vow to Danusia Jurandowna? " 

'lYou made a vow about the peacock's tufts, and you 
must get them, but take Jagienka immediately." 

" No," answered Zbyshko. " Afterward, when Danu- 
sia coverejd me with her veil, I promised that I would 
marry her." | 

The blood* began to rush to the abbot's face; his ears 
turned blue, and his eyes bulged ; he approached Zbyshko 
and said, in a voice muffled with anger: 

" Your vows are the chaff, and I am the wind, under- 
stand ? " And he blew on Zbyshko's head so powerfully, 
that the net fell off and his hair was scattered on his 
shoulders. Then Zbyshko frowned, and looking into the 
abbot's eyes, said: 

" In my vows is my honor, and over my honor, I alone 
am the guardian ! " 

At this the abbot, not being accustomed to opposition, 
lost his breath to such a degree, that for a time he could 
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not speak. There was an ill-omened silence, which finally 
was broken by Matzko : 

" Zbyshko ! " exclaimed he, " Come to your wits again ! 
What is the matter with you ? " 

Meanwhile the abbot raised his head, and pointing to- 
ward the youth, began to shout : 

" What is the matter with him ? I know what is the 
matter! He has not the heart of a nobleman, nor of a 
knight, but of a hare ! That is the matter with him ; he is 
afraid of Ctzan and Wilk." 

But Zbyshko, who had remained cool and calm, care- 
lessly shrugged his shoulders, and answered: 

** Owa ! I broke their heads when I was in Krszenia." 

"For heaven's sake," exclaimed Matzko. 

The abbot stared for a while at Zbyshko. Anger was 
struggling with admiration in him, and his reason told 
that from that fight he might derive some benefit for his 
plans. 

Therefore having become cooler, he shouted to Zby- 
shko: 

Why didn't you tell us that before ? " 
Because I was ashamed. I thouRfht they would chal- 
lenge me, as it is customary for knights to do, to fight on 
horseback or on foot; but they are bandits and not 
knights. Wilk fitst took a board from the table, Cztan 
seized another, and they both rushed against me ! What 
could I do ? I seized a bench ; well — you know ! " 

" Are they still alive ? " asked Matzko. 

"Yes, they were, alive, but they were hurt. They 
breathed when I left." 

The abbot rubbing his forehead, listened ; then he sud- 
denly jumped from the chest, on which he had seated him- 
self to be more comfortable and to think the matter over, 
and exclaimed: 

" Wait ! I want to tell you something ! " 

"What?" asked Zbyshko. 

V If you fought for Jagienka and injured them for her 
sake, then you are really her knight, and not Danusia's: 
and you must take Jagienka." j 

Having said this, he put his hands on his hips and 
looked at Zbyshko triumphantly ; but he smiled and s^id ; 
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" Hi ! I know very well why you wanted me to figbt 
with them ; but you have not succeeded in your plans." 

" Why? Speakl" 

" Because I challenged them to deny that Danusia Ju- 
randowna is the prettiest and the most virtuous girl in 
the world ; they took Jagienka's part, and that is why there 
was a fight." 

Having heard this, the abbot stood amazed, and only 
the frequent movement of his eyes indicated that he was 
still alive. Finally he turned, opened the door with his 
foot, and rushed into the other room ; there he seized the 
curved stick from the pilgrim's hands and began to strike 
the spilmen with it, roaring like a wounded urus : 

" To horse, you rascals ;. To horse, you dogs ! I will 
not put my foot in this house again ! To horse, whoever 
believes in God, to horse 1 " 

Then he opened the outer door, and went into the court- 
yard, followed by the frightened seminarists. They 
rushed to the stable and began to saddle the horses. In 
vain Matzko followed the abbot, and entreated him to re- 
main ; swore that it was not his fault. The abbot cursed 
the house, the people and the fields; when they brought 
him a horse, he jumped into the saddle without touching 
the stirrups and galloped away, looking with his large 
sleeves, filled by the wind, like an enormous red bird. 
The seminarists rushed after him, like a herd following its 
leader. 

Matzko looked after them for some time ; but when they 
disappeared in the forest, he returned slowly to the room, 
•and said to Zbyshko, shaking his head sadly: 

(I^See what you have done?") 
It would not have happened''if I had gone away : and 
It IS your fault that I did not." 

''Why?" 

. "Because I did not wish to leave you when you were 

" And what will you do now ? " 
"Now I shall go." 
''Where?" 

frs^I^ Mazovia, to see Danusia ; and after that to search 

mT^i? ^"^*® ^^^^ ^^^ Germans." 
Matzko was 5ilent for a moment, then he said : 
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" He returned the ' letter/ but the mortgage is recorded 
in the mortgage-book at the court. Now the abbot will not 
give us a skojec." 

" I do not care. You have money, and I do not need 
anything for my journey. I will be received everywhere, 
and my horses will be fed ; if I only had a suit of armor 
on my back and a sword in my hand, I would need noth- 
ing else." 

Matzko began to think about everything that had hap- 
pened. All his plans and wishes had been frustrated. He 
had wished with his whole heart that Zbyshko would 
marry Jagienka ; but he now realized that this wish would 
never be fulfilled ; and considering the abbot's anger, the 
behavior of Zbyshko to Jagienka and finally the fight with 
Cztan and Wilk, he concluded that it would be better to 
allow Zbyshko to go. 

" Ha ! " said he finally, " If you must seek for the pea- 
cocks' feathers, on the heads of the Germans, go then. Let 
the Lord Jesus' will be accomplished. But I must go im- 
mediately to Zgozelice ; perhaps I will succeed in appeas- 
ing their wrath if I implore pardon of the abbot and of 
Zych. I care especially for the friendship of Zych." 

Here he looked into Zbyshko's eyes, and asked : 

" Do you not regret Jagienka ? " 

" May God give her health and the best of everything/' 
answered 2%y^o. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Matzko waited patiently for several days in the hope 
of receiving some news from Zgozelice, or to hear that 
the abbot's anger was appeased. He became impatient at 
last, and decided to see Zych personally. Everything had 
turned out contrary to his wishes, but still he wished to 
know whether Zych was angry with him, and as for the 
abbot, he thought that he would never become reconciled 
either with him or with Zbyshko. He wanted, however, 
to do all he could to appease that anger; for this reason 
he deliberated on the way what to say in Zgozelice in order 
to palliate the offence, and preserve the old friendship with 
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his neighbor. His thoughts, however, were confused, and 
he was glad to find Jagienka alone, who received him in 
the old friendly way, and kissed his hand. He was friendly, 
but somewhat sad. 

" Is father at home ? " asked Matzko. 

" He is at home, but he went out hunting with the ab- 
bot. They will soon return." 

Saying which, she conducted him into the house. They 
sat down, and were silent for some time. At last Jagienka 
broke the silence. 

"Dd you feel lonesome in Bogdanietz?" 

" Very lonesome," answered Matzko. " Do you know 
that Zbyshko had gone away ? " 

Jagienka sighed softly. 

" Yes I know. ' I knew the very same day, and thought 
that he would come to take leave of me, but he did not." 

" How could he come ? " said Matzko. " The abbot 
would have torn him to pieces, nor would your father 
have liked to see him." 

She shook her head and said : 

" I would not permit anybody to do him any harm." 

Upon this Matzko drew the girl toward him and said : 

" God be with you, girl. You are sad, and so am I. But 
let me tell you, that neither the abbot nor your own father 
loves you more than I do. I wish that Zbyshko had chosen 
you, and no one else." 

There came over Jagienka such a moment of grief and 
longing, that she could not control her feelings. 

" I shall never see him again," she said. " Or if I see 
him, it will be with Jurandowna, and then it were better 
I lost my eyes." 

She raised her apron, and covered her eyes, which were 
filled with tears. 

" Stop crying," said Matzko. " He has gone, but with 
God's grace he will come back without Jurand's daugh- 
ter." 

" Why should he not come back with her? " said Jagi- 
enka behind her apron. 

" Because Jurand does not want to give him his daugh- 
ter." 

Then Jagienka suddenly uncovered her face, and turn- 
ing toward Matkzo, she said: 
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" Zbyshko told me that ; but I don't know whether it is 
true." 



" Yes, it is true." 

"But why?" 

" Who knows why. He must have given a vow, or 
something like that, and there is no remission for vows. 
He likes Zbyshko, because the boy promised to help him 
in his vengeance, but even that was useless. Jurand 
would listen neither to persuasion nor to command, nor 
to prayers. He said he could not. Rightly speaking, the 
boy was obliged to go because he had vowed in church to 
get those plumes. Then also the girl covered him with 
her veil, which was a sign that she would marry him; 
otherwise they would have beheaded him. For this reason 
he must be grateful to her, and by right belongs to her. 
But I tell you this, if the Germans do not give him a good 
thrashing, he will come back ; and he will come back not 
only to me, not only to Bogdanietz, but to you, because 
he is very fond of you." 

" I don't believe he is/' said Jagienka. 

Here she drew near Matzko, and touching him with 
her elbow, she asked: 

" How do you know it? I am sure that it is not true." 

" How I know ? " said Matzko. " I saw how difficult 
it was for him to go away. When it was decided that he 
must go, I asked him : * Are you not sorry to leave Jagi- 
enka?' and he said: 

" ' May God grant her health, and the best of every- 
thing.' Then he began to sigh." 

" I am sure that it is not true," said Jagienka. " But 
please repeat it." 

" As God is dear to me, it is true. After seeing you he 
will not care for the other girl ; because you know yourself 
that there is no girl more beautiful than you in the whole 
world. He longs for you do not fear — ^perhaps even more 
than you long for him." 

" Not at all ! " exclaimed Jagienka. Then she covered 
her face with her apron. Matzko seeing her rosy cheeks, 
passed his hands over his mustache, and said : 

" Ah, if I were only younger ! But you must comfort 
yourself, because I see how it will be. He will get his 
spurs at the Mazovian Court, because that is near the 
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boundary, and it is not difficult to kill a Crusader there. 
I know that there are strong knights among the Germans, 
but their hide is not proof against steel. See how he 
routed Cztan of Rogow and Wilk of Brzozowa, although 
they are said to be terrible in combat, and are strong as 
lions. He will bring his crests, but he will not bring Ju- 
rand's daughter." 

" But when will he return? " 

" Bah 1 If you cannot hold out, no one will be of- 
fended. Repeat what I have told you to the abbot and to 
Zych ; perhaps they will not be so angry with Zbyshko." 

" How can I tell them anything? Father is more sor- 
rowful than angry; but it is dangerous even to mention 
Zbyshko's name to the abbot. He scolded me .even be- 
cause I sent Zbyshko a servant." 

"What servant?" 

" We had a Czech, whom father captured at Boleslavitz, 
a good faithful fellow. His name was Hlawa. Father 
gave him to me, because he was a wlodyka ; I gave him 
the best weapons, and sent him to Zbyshko, to serve and 
protect him. I also gave him a bag of money for the jour- 
ney. He promised me that he would serve Zbyshko faith- 
fully until death." 

" My dear girl, may God reward you ! Was not Zych 
opposed to your doing it? " 

" Yes, at first father wanted to hinder me, but when I 
began to coax him he consented. When the abbot heard 
about it from the retainers, he immediately rushed out of 
the room, swearing. There was such an uproar that^ 
father escaped to the bam. Toward evening the abbot 
took pity on my tears, and even made me a present of 
some beads." 

" As God is dear to me, I do not know whether I love 
Zbyshko any more than I do you. But he had anyhow a 
worthy retinue. I also eave him money, although he did 
not want to take it. Well, Mazovia is not beyond the 
sea." The conversation was interrupted by the barking of 
dogs, by shouting, and by the sound of brass trumpets in 
front of the house. Hearing this, Jagienka said: 

"Father and the abbot have returned from the hunt. 
Let us go outside; it will be better for the abbot to see 
you there, and not to meet you unexpectedly in the house." 
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Saying which she conducted Matzko out of doors. In 
the courtyard on the snow, they perceived a throng of 
men, horses and dogs, also elks and wolves, pierced with 
spears, or short cross-bows. The abbot saw Matzko be- 
fore he dismounted, and hurled a spear towards him, not 
to strike him, but to show him that he was still angry 
with the inhabitants of Bogdanietz. But Matzko uncov- 
ered his head and bowed to him as if he noticed nothing 
unusual. Jagienka, however, did not notice the abbot's 
action, because she was very much surprised to see her two 
wooers among the hunters. 

" Cztan and Wilk are here ! " she exclaimed ; " I pre- 
sume they met father in the forest." Immediately the 
thought occurred to Matzko that perhaps, one of them 
would get Jagienka, and with her the abbot's lands, forests 
and money. Then grief and anger filled his heart, espe- 
cially when he perceived what occurred. Behold Wilk of 
Brzozowa! Although only a short time before the abbot 
challenged his father to combat, he now sprang to the ab- 
bot's stirrup, and helped him to dismount. " The abbot will 
become reconciled with old Wilk," thought Matzko, " and 
he will give the forests and the lands with the girl." His 
sad thoughts were interrupted by Jagienka, who said: 

"They are soon cured after Zbyshko's beating; but 
even if they come here every' day, it will not benefit 
them ! " Matzko looked, and saw that the girl's face was 
red with anger, and that her blue eyes sparkled with indig- 
nation, although she knew very well that Cztan and Wilk 
had taken her part in the inn^ and had been beaten on ac- 
count of her. Therefore Matzko said: 

" Bah, you will do as the abbot commands." 

She immediately replied: "The abbot will do as I 
wish." 

" Gracious Lord ! " thought Matzko, " and that stupid 
Zbyshko left such a girl." 



CHAPTER XV 

Ax^that time the foolish Zbyshko had left Bogdanietz 
with a sad heart. In the first place, he felt strange without 
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his uncle, from whom he had never been separated before, 
and to whom he was so accustomed, that he did not know 
how he could get along without him during the journey, 
as well as in the war. And he was also sorry for Jagienka. 
Although he was going to Danusia, whom he loved dearly, 
still he had been so comfortable with Jagienka, that now 
he felt sad without her. He was surprised himself at his 
grief, and he was somewhat alarmed about it. 

Riding along the highway, Zbyshko suddenly halted his 
horse ; a strange wailing was heard from the depth of the 
forest. 

" Good Christians ! Help a servant of God in dis- 
tress I " And at the same moment a man dressed some- 
what like an ecclesiastic person, came running into the 
road, and stopping before Zbyshko, cried: 

" Whoever ycm may be, sir I help a man in dire dis- 
tress I " 

" What is the matter, and who are you ? " asked Zby- 
shko. 

" I am a servant of God, although not ordained, and I 
met with the following misfortune: My horse escaped 
this morning willi a chest of holy wares and I remained 
here alone, without weapons, while the night is approach- 
ing and I tremble at the sound made by the wild beasts. 
If you do not save me I will perish." 

" If you were to perish by my will," Zbyshko replied, 
" I should be responsible for your sins, but how do I know 
that you are not one of the vagabonds that infest the 
road?" 

" You will judge by the chests, sir. Anyone would wil- 
lingly give up a purse filled with ducats for the things they 
contain, but I will give you one half of them gratis, if you 
only take me and my chests with you." 

" You say that you are a servant of God, but don't you 
know that one must save a fellow-man, for the sake of 
heavenly reward, and not for earthly gifts ? But how did 
you manage to save the chest when the horse you rode 
ran away ? " 

"The horse was eaten up by wolves on the meadow 
before I found it. I then carried the chests to the road 
and waited for kind people to rescue me." 

And in order to prove that he was telling the truth he 
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Pointed at two chests resting under a tree. Although 
byshko looked at him with suspicion, he nevertheless 
permitted him to use the reserve horse led by Hlawa : 

" May God multiply your victories, mighty knight," 
said the stranger. Then, noticing Zbyshko's youthful 
face, he added in a low voice : " And also the hair on your 
beard." 

He was soon riding beside the Czech. They were silent 
for some time, because a strong wind was blowing, and 
there was a terrible noise in the forest. But when the 
elements had somewhat subsided, Zbyshko overheard the 
following conversation : 

" I do not deny that you have been in Rome, but you 
look like a veritable tramp, a beer guzzler," said the Czech. 

" There is eternal perdition in store for you," answered 
the stranger, " for you are speaking to a man who had 
eaten last ResurrectionDayhard boiled eggs with the Holy 
Father. Do not speak to me of beer — I am cold enough — 
unless it is of hot beer, but if you have a flask of wine, I 
will take two or three sips, for which I will give you indul- 
gences for a whole month's sins." 

" I heard you say that you were not ordained. How, 
then, can you remit sins ? " 

" It is true, I was not ordained, but my head is shaven — 
and I have permission for that — and I carry indulgences 
and relics besides." 

In those chests? " asked the Czech. 
Yes, in those chests. If you could look at all that I 
carry in those chests, not only you, but all the trees and 
the wild beasts in the forests would fall prostrate to the 
ground." 

" But your horse was eaten by the wolves ? " and the 
Czech looked suspiciously at the dispenser of indulgences. 

" Yes, because they are allied to the devil, but their car- 
casses all burst open. I have seen one with my own eyes. 
If you have wine, give me some, because I am all chilled 
through." 

He got no wine, however, and after a short period of 
silence he turned to the Czech : 

" Where are you going? " asked the stranger. 

" I am going at first to Sieradz, and then further. Are 
you going with us ? " 
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" Yes." 

" Where are you from ? " asked the Czech, whom Jagi- 
enka had sent to Zbyshko as a servant. 

" From the Prussian country, not far from Marien- 
burg." 

Overhearing this, Zbyshko turned, and motioned to the 
stranger to come near him. 

" Do you come from Marienburg? '* said he. 

" Yes sir," answered he. 

" But you are a German. You speak our language 
very well. What is your name? " 

' I am a German, and they call me Sanderus. I was 
bom in Torun, where everybody speaks that language." 

"How long since you left Marienburg?" 

" I was in the Holy Land, and then in Constantinople 
and in Rome ; thence I went to France, and came to Ma- 
rienburg. From there I was going to Mazovia, carrying 
the holy relics, which pious Christians buy willingly, for 
the salvation of their souls." 

" Have you been in Plock or in Warsaw ? " 

" I was in both cities." 

" Did you see the court in Warsaw ? " 

" I did not see it in Warsaw, but in Ciechanow, where 
both the Princesses received me hospitably, and gave me 
munificent presents, as God's servant deserves to receive. 
I left them relics, which will bring them God's blessing." 

"What relics do you carry about?" asked Zbyshko after 
a short silence. 

" I have indulgences^ and I have relics which are dis- 
tinguished from indulgences; I have such as remit sins 
for an eternity, for five hundred years, for three hundred, 
and cheaper ones, for shorter periods, to enable poor 
people to purchase them and thus lessen the tortures that 
are awaiting them in purgatory. I have remissions for 
past sins, and for future ones ; but do not think, sir, that 
the money which I receive for them goes into my pocket — 
a morsel of black bread and a sip of water is all I want ; 
all the rest goes to Rome, to be set aside for a new crusade. 
It is true, there are people travelling about who wring the 
last penny from poor folks, and whose indulgences, relics 
and testimonials are all false. And these are justly de- 
^ nounced by the Holy Father, but the prior of Sieradi has 
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wronged me, because my seals are genuine. Look, sir, 
at the wax and judge for yourself." 

"And who is this prior?" 

"Ah, sirf Gk)d grant that my suspicion should tunt 
out to be mistaken, but I do think that he is tainted with 
the teachings of Wyclief. But if, as your shield-bearer 
tells me, you are going to Sieradz, then I would rather not 
show myself to him, lest I shall be driven to commit a 
sin and profane the sacred relics." 

" This means, in a word, that he considers you a cheat 
and rascal." 

" If his suspicions were only directed against me, sir, 
I should forgive him that from a love for humanity, as I 
had done before to another man. But he sinned against 
my holy wares, and I fear me much that his soul is irre- 
vocably lost." 

What holy wares, then, do you carry about?" 
They are such that it is not proper even to speak of 
them with uncovered head, but for once only, and in view 
of the fact that I have indulgences, I permit you to wear 
your hood, because there is a strong wind blowing. For 
this you will buy a little indulgence, and your sin will be 
remitted. Ah, the wares that I have f I have a hoof of 
the ass on which the flight to Egypt was effected ; it was 
found near the pyramids. The King of Aragonia offered 
me fifty ducats of pure gold for it. I have a feather from 
the wing of the archangel Gabriel, which he had lost on 
Lady-day. I have two quails, sent down to the Israelites 
in the wilderness > I have some oil with which the heathen 
intended to anoint Saint John, and a rung from the ladder 
of which James had dreamed, and the tears of Mary, and 
some of the rust from Saint Peter's keys — But I cannot 
eniunerate them all, for I am all chilled through, and your 
shield-bearer, sir, refused to give me scwne wine ; besides, 
if I were to recount them all, I should not finish it to- 
day." 

" Those are great relics, if they are genuine ! " said 
Zbyshko. 

"If they are genuine, sir? Take a spear from your 
servant's hands and aim it, for the devil is near, and these 
thoughts are inspired by him. Keep him at a distance 
of a spear's lengdi. And if you do not wish to call down 
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misfortune upon your head, buy an indulgence for this sin, 
otherwise a person whom you love above all else in the 
world, will die within three weeks." 

The threat frightened Zbyshko, because it recalled 
Danusia to his mind, and he answered : 

"But it is not I that disbelieves, but the Dominican 
prior." 

" Look at the wax of the seals ; and as for the prior, 
God knows if he is alive, for God's punishment is swift." 

When they came to Sieradz they found the old prior. 
Zbyshko went to see him to purchase two masses, one to 
insure the success of Matzko's health, and the other for 
the success of his undertaking to obtain three peacocks' 
crests. The prior was a foreigner, and was born in Kilia ; 
but during his stay in Sieradz for forty years, had learned 
the Polish language very well, and was a great enemy of 
the Crusaders, who had ruthlessly destroyed Sieradz, 
slaughtering every man, woman and child, and laid the 
city waste. 

The prior invited Zbyshko to pass the night with him in 
the monastery ; but he refused, as he wanted to hang out 
in front of the inn a " challenge to combat on foot or on 
horseback " to all knights who refused to admit that Dan- 
usia was the most beautiful and the most virtuous girl 
in the kingdom. It was not proper to hang a chal- 
lenge of such a nature at the gate of the monastery, nor 
would the prior or any of the monks write such challenge 
for him. When he arrived at the inn, he asked for San- 
derus. 

The prior thiniks you are a scoundrel," said Zbyshko, 

because he said, ' Why should he be afraid of the bish- 
op's judgment, if he had good testimonials?'" 

I am not afraid of the bishop," answered Sanderus, 

I am afraid of the monks, who do not know anything 
about seals. I wanted to go to Krakow, but having no 
horse, I must stay till somebody makes me a present of 
one. Meanwhile I will send a letter, and put my own seal 
on it." 

" If you show that you know how to write, it will prove 
that you are not a common person ; but how will you send 
a letter?" 

" By some pilgrim, or wandering monk, Ther^ are 
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many people going to Krakow on a pilgrimage to the 
Queen's tomb." 

" Can you write an announcement for me? " 
( " I will write an)^hing you wish, sir, even on a 
bdard." ) 

" I think it will be better on a board," said 2^yshko, 
" because it will not tear, and I can use it later on." 

After a while the attendants brought a new board, and 
Sanderus wrote on it. Although Zbyshko could not read 
what was written on the board, he ordered it to be fas-> 
tened with nails on the door of the inn, a shield to be hung 
under it, and which was to be watched alternately by the 
Turks. He who struck the shield with his spear declared 
that he accepted the challenge. But neither that day nor 
the following, did the shield resound from a blow ; and in 
the afternoon, the sorrowful knight was ready to continue 
on his journey. 

Before starting, however, Sanderus came to Zbyshko, 
and said: 

" Sir, if you hang your shield in the land of the Prus- 
sian lords, I am sure your shield-bearer will buckle your 



armor." 
(t 



How so? Don't you know that a Crusader, as a 
monk, has no lady whom he is serving? It is not per- 
mitted to him." 

" I don't know if it is permitted them or not, but they 
have their ladies. Besides there are many secular knights 
from different countries besides the monks, who can help 
the Prussian lords. They are looking for some one to 
fight with, and especially the French, knights." 

" Oho I I saw them at Wilno, and with God's permis- 
sion, I shall see them in Marienburg. I need the peacocks' 
crests from their helmets, because I made a vow — do you 
understand?" 

" Sir, if you give me the horse on which you permitted 
me to ride, I will give you two or three drops of the per* 
spiration, which St. George shed while fighting with the 
ciragon. There is no relic which could be more useful to 
a knight. Besides, I will give you an indulgence for the 
Christian blood which you will shed in the fight." 

" Let me be, or I shall become angrry. I shall not buy 
your wares, until I am convinced that they are genuine." 
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" Sir, vou are going, as you have said, to the Mazovian 
court. Ask there the Princess herself, the knights, and the 
girls, how many relics they bought from me for their wed- 
dings, at which I was present." 

Zbyshko was not afraid of robbers^ nor of armed 
knights, and he did not even think of them. But he was 
filled with great anxiety, and with his whole soul he longed 
to be at the Mazovian court. He wondered whether he 
would find Danusia still a lady-in-waiting of the Princess, 
or some Mazovian knight's wife. At times it seemed to 
him as if it were impossible that she should forget him. 
Then again, it occurred to him that perhaps Jurand went 
to the court from Spychow and married the girl to some 
neighbor or friend. Jurand had told him in Krakow that 
he could not give Danusia to him ; it was therefore clear 
that he had promised her to somebody else ; he was evi- 
dently bound by some oath, and had now fulfilled his 
promise. Zbyshko called Sanderus and questioned him 
again ; but the German prevaricated more and more. 

Preparations were being made in all parts of the king- 
dom, for a life and deatti struggle, bravely, unostenta- 
tiously, but with the silent, deadly determination of a 
mighty nation, which was finally ready to administer a 
terrible chastisement, after having suffered wrongs for a 
long time. Everywhere Zbyshko met people who were 
convinced that one might be obliged to mount his horse at 
any moment, and was surprised to see these hasty prep- 
arations which he met at every step. Everywhere other 
cares gave way to thoughts about horses and armor, and 
the people were gravely inspecting spears, swords, axes, 
helmets, and javelins. Day and night the bladksmiths were 
busy hammering iron sheets, and making armor of such 
weight that they could hardly be lifted by the refined 
western knights, but which the strong noblemen of Great 
and Little Poland could wear very easily. The old people 
were busy pulling out musty bags full of silver coins from 
their chests, for the war expedition of their children. 
Zbyshko passed the night once in the house of a wealthy 
nobleman, Bartosz, who had twenty-two sturdy sons, and 
who pledged his numerous estates to the monastery in Lo- 
wicz, to purchase twenty-two suits of armor, and tfie same 
niunber of helmets and weapons of war. Zbyshko now 
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realized that it would be necessary to go to Prussia, and 
he thanked God that he was so well provided. 

He was thought by many to be the son of a wojewoda; 
but when he told them that he was a simple nobleman, and 
that such armor as he wore could be bought from the Ger- 
mans with a good blow of an axe, their hearts were filled 
with enthusiasm for war. Many a knight who saw the 
armor, and desired to possess it, followed Zbyshko, and 
said, "Will you fight for it?" 

The people in Mazovia did not talk so much about 
the war. They also believed that it would come, but did 
not know exactly when. Warsaw was peaceful. The 
court was in Ciechanow, which Prince Janush rebuilt after 
the Lithuanian invasion; nothing of the old town re- 
mained, except the castle. 

, Zbyshko was received in the city of Warsaw by Jasko 
Socha, the starosta of the castle, and the son of wojewoda 
Abraham, who was killed at Worskla. Jasko knew 
Zbyshko, because he was with the Princess in Krakow; 
he therefore received him hospitably, and with joy, but 
the young man, before eating or drinking, asked Jasko 
about Danusia. He did not know anything about her, as 
the Prince and the Princess had been in Ciechanow since 
the fajl. ' There were only a few archers and himself to 
guar^ the castle, and he declared that there had been 
feas,t3 and weddings in Ciechanow, but, being a married 
man, he did not know which girls were married. 

" However, I think that Jurandowna is not married ; it 
could not be done without Jurand, and I have not yet 
heard of his aWvel. There are two brothers of the order, 
cotnthurSy with the Prince ; one is from Jasmborg and the 
other from Szc3rtno, and there are also some foreign 
guests. On such occasions Jurand never goes to the 
court, because at the sight of white mantles he goes into 
a rage. There would be no wedding if Jurand were not 
there. If you wish, I will send a messenger to ascertain, 
and tell him to return immediately; but I am sure that 
you will still find Jurandowna a girl." 

" I am going there myself, to-morrow ; but may God re- 
ward you for your kindness. I will go as soon as the 
horses are rested, because I shall have no peace until I 
know the truth." 
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Socha was not satisfied with that, however, and in- 
quired among the nobles if they had heard anything about 
Jurandowna's wedding. But nobody had heard anything, 
although there were several among them who had been in 
Ciechanow. 

Zbyshko meanwhile, had retired, greatly relieved. While 
lying in bed, he decided to get rid of Sanderus; but on 
second thought, he decided that the scoundrel might be 
useful to him when going to fight Lichtenstein because he 
could speak German. Sanderus had not told him a false- 
hood, and although he was a costly acquisition, because 
he ate and drank in the inns as much as four men would, 
still he was serviceable, and showed some attachment for 
the young knight./ He also possessed the art of writing 
and that made him superior to the Czech, and even to 
Zbyshko himself, j Zbyshko consequently permitted him to 
accompany his retinue to Ciechanow. Sanderus was glad 
of this, not only because of the food^ but also because he 
noticed that being in a respectable company won him 
confidence, and found purchasers for his wares more 
easily. Next day, towards evening, after having ridden 
neither too swiftly nor too slowly, they sighted the walls 
of the castle of Ciechanow. Zbyshko stopped at an inn 
to don his armor, with his helmet on his head, and his 
spear in his hand. Then, mounting his enormous stallion, 
and making the sign of the cross in the air, he rushed for- 
ward. He had gone only a short distance, when the 
Czech, who was riding behind him, drew near, and said : 

" Your Grace, some knights are coming behind us. Cru- 
saders, I think." 

Zbyshko turned, and about half a furlong behind him, 
saw a splendid retinue, at the head of which there were 
riding two knights on fine horses, both in full armor, each 
of them wearing a white mantle with a black cross, and a 
helmet having a high crest of peacock's feathers. 

" They are Crusaders ! " said Zbyshko. 

He leaned forward in his saddle involuntarily, and low- 
ered his spear ; the Czech, seeing this, seized his axe. The 
other attendants, being experiencd in war, also made 
ready, not for a fight, because the servants did not par- 
ticipate in single combat, but to measure the space for the 
fight on horseback, or to level the ground for the fight on 
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foot. The Czech alone was ready to fight, being a noble- 
man; but as he had expected that Zbyshko would chal- 
lenge before he attacked he was surprised to see the 
young knight aim his spear before he ciiallenged. 

But Zbyshko came to his senses in time. He remem- 
bered how he attacked Lichtenstein in Krakow, and all the 
misfortune that followed, he therefore raised the spear, 
and handed it to the Czech, and without drawing his 
sword, he galloped towards the Germans. When he came 
near them, he noticed that there was a third knight, also 
with a peacock's crest on his helmet, and a fourth, without 
armor, but who had long hair, and who seemed to be a 
Mazur. He concluded that they must be some envoys to 
the Prince of Mazovia; he therefore said aloud: 

" May Jesus Christ be praised I " 

" For ever and ever I " answered the long-haired knight. 

" May God speed you I " 

" And you also, sir I " 

" Glory be to St. George ! " 

" He is our Patron. You are welcome, sir.*' 

They then began to bow. Zbyshko told his name, what 
his coat of arms was, what his war-cry was, and whence 
he was going to the Mazovian court. The long-haired 
knight said his name was Hendryk of Kropivnitza, and 
that he was conducting some guests to the Prince; 
Brother Rotgier, Brother Godfried, also Fulko de Lorche, 
who, visiting the Crusaders, wished to see the Prince, and 
especially the Princess, the daughter of the famous 
" Kiestut.'' 

The foreign knights sat erect on their horses while these 
two were conversing, occasionally bending their heads, 
which were covered with iron helmets ornamented with 
peacocks' tufts. 

Judging from Zbyshko's splendid armor, they thought 
that the Prince had sent some important personage, per- 
haps his own son, to meet them. And Hendryk said fur- 
ther: 

" The comthur, or, as you would say, the starosta from 
Jasmborg is at the Prince's castle; he told the Prince 
about these knights ; they desired to visit him, but they did 
not dare, especially this knight from Lotharingia, who be- 
ing from a far country, thought that the Saracens lived 
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right beyond the frontier of the Crusader's domain, and 
that there was continual war with them. The Prince 
immediately sent me to the boundary, to oxiduct them 
safely to his castle." 

"Could they not come without your help?" 

" Because of their great treacherousness, our nation is 
very angry with the Crusaders ; they would hug and kiss 
you, but at the same moment they are ready to stab you 
with a knife from behind ; and such conduct is odious to 
us Mazurs. However, anyone will receive even a German 
in his house, and will not wrong his guest, but he would 
stop him on the road. There are many who do this iof 
vengeance or for glory." 

" Who is the most famous among you ? " 

" The one whom all Germans fear to meet, Jurand of 
Spychow." 

The young knight's heart throbbed at the mention of 
that name; he immediately determined to question Hen- 
dryk. 

" I know ! " said he, " I have heard about him ; his 
daughter Danuta, was a girl-in- waiting with the Princess ; 
afterward she was married." 

Saying this, he looked sharply into the eyes of the 
Mazovian knight, who answered with great astonish- 
ment: 

"Who told you that? She is very young yet. It is 
true it sometimes happens that very young girls are mar- 
ried, but Jurandowna is not married. I saw her with the 
Princess only six days ago, when I left Ciechanow. How 
could she marry during Advent ? " 

On hearing this, Zbyshko wanted to seize the knight by 
the neck, and shout : " May God reward you for the 
news!" but he controlled himself, and said: 
I heard that Jurand gave her to some one." 
It was the Princess who wished to give her, but she 
could not do it against Jurand's will. She wished to give 
her to a knigftt in Krakow, who made a vow to the girl, 
and whom she loves." 

" Does she love him ? " exclaimed Zbyshko. 

Hendryk looked sharply at him, smiled, and said: 

" Do you know that you are too inquisitive about that 
girl?" 
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" I am only asking about my friend, to whom I am 
going." 

Zbyshko's face could hardly be seen under his helmet ; 
but his nose and cheeks were so red, that the Mazur, being 
fond of joking, said: 

" I am afraid that the cold makes your face red ! " 

This confused the young man still more, but he an- 
swered : 

" It must be that." 

They moved forward, and rode silently for some time. 
After awhile, Hendryk of Kropivnitza asked: 

" What is your name ? I did not hear distinctly." 

" Zbyshko of Bogdanietz." 

" Bah ! The knight who made a vow to Jurandowna 
had the same name." 

"Do you think I will deny that I am he?" answered 
Zbyshko proudly. 

" There is no reason for your doing so. Gracious Lord, 
then you are that Zbyshko whom the girl covered with 
her veil! After the retinue returned from Krakow, the 
women of the court could talk of nothing else, and many 
of them cried while listening to the story. Then you are 
the one I Hi f How happy they will be to see you at the 
court ; even the Princess herself is very fond of you." 

" May the Lord bless her, and you also, for the good 
news. I suffered very much when I heard that Danusia 
was married." 

r" She is not married. Although she will inherit Spy- 
cnow, and there are many handsome youths at the court, 
yet they all have such respect for her vow, that not one 
of them will even look into her eyes; then the Princess 
would not permit it. Hi ! there will be great joy. They 
sometimes tease the girl. Some one would say to her: 
* Your knight will not come back ! ' 'He will be back ! * 
she would answer. Once they told her that you had mar- 
ried another, and then she cried.'\ 

Zbyshko became very tender at these words; he was 
also angry because Danusia had been vexed, and there- 
fore said: 

" I shall challenge those who said such things about 
me!" 

Hendryk of Kropivnitza began to laugh and said : 
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" The women teased her. Will you challenge a woman? 
You cannot do anything with a sword against a distaff." 

Zbyshko was pleased that he had met such a cheerful 
companion ; he began to ask Hendryk about Danusia. He 
also inquired about the Mazovian court, about Prince 
Janush, and about the Princess. He finally told what he 
had heard about the war during his journey, and what 
preparations the people were making for it, and how 
they were expecting it every day. He asked whether the 
people in the principalities of Mazovia thought it would 
soon come. 

The landholder of Kropivnitza did not think that the 
war was near; and although the people thought that it 
could not be avoided, he had heard the Prince himself say 
to Nikolai of Dlugolas that the knights of the Order were 
very peaceable now, and that if the King only insisted, 
they would restore the province of Dobrzyn to Poland, or 
they would try to delay the whole affair until they were 
well prepared. 

" The Prince Went to Malborg a short time ago," said 
he, " where the Grand Marshal received and entertained 
him with great hospitality during the absence of the Grand 
Master. There are some cotnthurs there now, and other 
guests are also coming." 

Here he stopped for a while, and then added : 

" The people say that the Crusader* have a purpose in 
coming here and in going to Plock to the court of Prince 
Ziemowit. They would like to have the Princes pledge 
themselves to aid them, and not to help the King; and 
that if they do not agree to help the Crusaders they should 
at least remain neutral ; but the Princes will not do that." 

" God will not permit it. Would you stay at home ? 
Your Princes belong to the kingdom of Poland ! " 

" No we would not stay home," answered Hendryk of 
Kropivnitza." 

Zbyshko again glanced at the foreign knights, and at 
their peacocks* tufts, and asked : 

" Are these knights going for that purpose? " 

"As they are brothers of the Order, perhaps that is 
their motive. But who understands them?" 

"And that third one?" 

" He is going because he is inquisitive." 
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" He must be some famous knight." 
" Bah ; three heavily laden wagons follow him, and he 
has nine men in his escort. I would like to fight with such 
a man." 

Can you not do it? " 

Of course not. I am commanded by the Prince to 
guard them. Not a hair shall fall from their heads, until 
they reach Ciechanow." 

If I challenge them would they desire to fight with 
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Then you would have to fight with me first, because 
I will not permit you to fight with them while I live." 

Zbyshko looked at the young nobleman in a friendly 
way, and said : 

" You understand what knightly honor is? I shall not 
fight with you, because I am your friend; but in Ciech- 
anow, with God's help, there will be occasion for a chal- 
lenge to the Germans." 

" There you can do as you please. I am sure there will 
be tournaments, and then you can fight, if the Prince and 
the comthurs give their permission." 

" I have a board on which is written a challenge to any- 
one who will deny that Panna Danuta Jurandowna is the 
most virtuous and the most beautiful girl in the world., 
But everywhere the people shrugged their shoulders, and 
laughed." 

" Because it is a foreign custom, and a stupid one be- 
sides, and one which is not known in our country, except 
near the frontier. The Lotharingian tried to provoke some 
noblemen by asking them to praise some lady of his, but 
nobody could understand him, and I would not permit 
them to fight." 

"What? He wanted to praise his lady? Has he no 
shame?" 

He looked closely at the foreign knight to see if there 
was any shame in his face ; the young man's face was full 
of sadness. He also saw with astonishment, that the 
young knight had a rope made of hairs wound thrice 
around his neck, and was no common person. 
Why does he wear that rope? " asked Zbyshko. 
I could not find out, as they do not understand our 
language ; Brother Rotgier can say a few words, but not 
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very well either. But I think that this young knight has 
made a vow to wear that rope until he has accomplished 
some knightly deed. During the day, he wears it outside 
of his armor, but during the night, on his bare flesh." 

" Sanderus ! " cried Zbyshko suddenly. 
^' At your service," answered the Czech, approaching. 
; " Ask this knight who is the most virtuous and the most 
beautiful girl in the world." 

Sanderus repeated the question in German. 

" tJlryka von Elner ! " answered Fulko de Lorche. 

He then raised his eyes, and began to sigh. Zbyshko 
felt as if stabbed in the heart, and reined in his stallion 
so that he reared, but before he could reply, Hendryk von 
Kropivnitza, pushing his horse between him and the for- 
eigner, said: ) 

" You shall not fight here f " 

Zbyshko turned to the relic monger and said: 

" Tell him that I say he is in love with an owl." 

" Noble knight, my master says you are in love with an 
owl ! " repeated Sanderus like an echo. 

At this Sir de Lorche dropped his reins, and drawing 
his iron gauntlet, threw it in the snow before Zbyshko 
who motioned to the Czech to lift it up with the spear. 

Hendryk of Kropivnitza turned towards Zbyshko with 
a threatening face, and said : 

" You shall not fight ; I shall not permit it." 

" I did not challenge him ; he challenged me." 

" But why did you call his lady an owl ? Enough of 
this ! If you resist me — ^have a care ! " 

" But I do not wish to fight with you." 

" You will be obliged to, because I have sworn to de- 
fend that knight." 

"Then what shall I do?" asked Zbyshko. 

"Wait. We are near Ciechanow." 
But what will the German think ? " 
Your servant must explain to him that he cannot fight 
here; that you must first receive the Prince's permission, 
and he the comthur's" 

" Bah! and suppose they will not give permission?" 

" Then you will find each other. Enough of this ! " 

Zbyshko saw that he could not do otherwise, because 
Hendryk of Kropivnitza would not permit him to fight. 
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He therefore again called Sanderus, and ordered him to 
explain to the Lotharingian that they could fight only in 
Ciechanow. De Lorche nodded to signify that he under- 
stood, and then, extending his hand to Zbyshko, he 
pressed it three times, which, according to knightly cus- 
tom, signified that they must fight, no matter when or 
where. Then, in apparent good understanding, they 
moved on toward the castle of Ciechanow, whose massive 
towers could be seen reflected on the reddening sky. 

They were received by Nikolai of Dlugolas, who com- 
manded the garrison consisting of a few knights, and 
three hundred faithful archers. Zbyshko, to his g^eat 
sorrow, learned that the court was absent. The Prince 
had arranged in honor of the comthurs of Szc)rtno and 
Jasmborg a great hunting party in the Kurvei wilderness. 
The Princess with her ladies-in-waiting also attended, to 
make the occasion more solemn. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Nikolai of Dlugolas learned from Hendryk Kropiv- 
nitza about the challenge, and asked both Zbyshko and the 
other knight to give him their knightly word that they 
would not fight without the Prince's and the comthur's 
permission. He would shut the gates, he said, and not per- 
mit them to leave the castle if they refused. This Zbyshko 
did not resist, because he wished to see Danusia as quickly 
as possible. De Lorche, although willing to fight when 
necessary, was not a bloodthirsty man, and he therefore 
swore upon his knightly honor to wait for the Prince's 
consent. He did it gladly because he, having heard so 
many songs about tournaments, and being fond of pomp- 
ous feasts, preferred to fight in the presence of the court, 
the dignitaries, and the ladies. He believed that such a 
victory would bring greater renown, and he would win 
the golden spurs more easily. He was, besides, anxious 
to become acquainted with the country and the people, 
and he therefore preferred a delay. Nikolai of Dlugolas, 
who had been among the Germans a long time, and could 
speak the language easily, began to tell him wonderful tales 
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about the Pricce's hunting parties. Therefore Zbyshko 
and he left the castle about midnight, and went towards 
Przasnysz, having with them their armed retinues, and 
meii with lanterns to protect them against the wolves 
which, gathering during the winter in innumerable packs, 
endan|;ered the roads even for the well-armed cavaliers. 
On this side of Ciechanow there were deep forests, which 
a short distance beyond Przasnysz, were merged in the 
amorous wilderness of Kurpiecka, which on the west 

{'oined the impassable forest of Podlasie, and further on 
Jthuania. Through the forests the Lithuanian barbarians 
came to Mazovia, and, reaching Ciechanow, they burned 
it De Lorche listened with the greatest interest to the 
stories, which the old guide, Matzko of Turoboje, was tell- 
ing him. He desired to ii'ght with the Lithuanians, whom, 
as Qoany other western knights did^ he mistook for Sara- 
cens. He had, in fact, come on a crusade, wishing to gain 
fame and salvation. He thought that a war with the Ma- 
zurs, who were half heathenish people, would secure for 
hinl entire pardon. Therefore he could scarcely . believe 
his own eyes, when, on reaching Mazovia, he saw 
churches in the towns, crosses on the towers, priests and 
knights, and the people very daring indeed, and always 
ready for a fight, but Christian^ and not more rapacious 
than the Germans, among whom the young knight had 
travelled. Therefore, when he was told that these people 
had believed in Christ for centuries, he did not know 
what to think about the Crusaders ; and when he learned 
that the Lithuanians were baptized by the command of 
the late Queen, his surprise and sorrow were boundless. 

He began to inquire from Matzko of Turoboje if there 
were any dragons in the forests toward which they were 
riding, to which the people were obliged to sacrifice a 
young girl, and with whom one could fight. But Matz- 
ko's answer quite disappointed him. 

" Had there been any, the Kurpians would have worn 
belts of their skins long ago." 

" What kind of peojde are they? Is it possible to fight 
with them?" asked de Lorche. 

" One can fight with them, but it is not desirable," an- 
swered Matzko ; " and then it is not proper for a knight, 
because they are peasants." 
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''The Swiss are peasants also. Do they confess 
Christ?" 

" There are no other people in Mazovia. They are our 
people. Did you see the archers in the castle? They are 
all Kurpians, and there are no better archers than they." 

The distance between Ciechanow and Przasnysz is not 
great, so they rode along quietly. During the summer, a 
cavalier riding a good horse, can travel from one city to 
the other in two hours. But they rode very slowly, on 
account of the darkness and the drifts of snow. They 
started after midnight, and did not arrive at the Prince's 
hunting house, whidi was situated near the woods, beyond 
Przasnysz, until daybreak. The forest house was large, 
and the parts of the windows were made of real glass. 
In the front of the house were the well, and the bams 
for horses, and around the mansion were many tents, 
made of skins, hastily built of the branches of pine trees. 
The fires shone brightly in front of the tents, and around 
them stood the hunters, dressed in coats made of sheep- 
skins, foxskins, wolfskins, and bearskins, the hair of which 
were turned outside. It seemed to de Lorche that he 
saw some wild beasts standing on two legs, because the 
majority of these men had caps made of the heads of ani- 
mals. Some of them were leaning on their spears and 
bows; others were busy winding nets made of ropes; 
others were roasting for breakfast large pieces of urus 
and elk meat, evidently intended for the morning meal. 
Behind them were the trunks of large pines, and other 
groups of people. The Lotharingian, who was not ac- 
customed to see such large hunting parties, was aston- 
ished by the great number of people. 

" Your princes, it seems, go to the chase as on a cru- 
sade." 

"To be sure," answered Matzko of Turoboje, "they 
lack neither hunting implements nor people." 

"What are we going to do? " asked Zbyshko. " They 
are still asleep in the mansion." 

- " Well, we must wait until they get up," answered 
Matzko ; " we cannot knock at the door, and awaken our 
lord, the Prince." 

Saying which, be conducted them to a fite, beside 
which the Kurpians had thrown some wolf and urus 
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skins, and then offered them some roasted meat. 
Hearing the foreign tongue spoken by the newly- 
arrived, the hunters began to gather around the German. 
Soon the news was spread by Zbyshko's attendant, that a 
knight " from beyond the seas " had come, and the crowd 
became so great, that the lord of Turoboje was obliged to 
use his authority to shield the foreigner from their curi- 
osity. De Lordie noticed some women in the crowd, 
also dressed in skins, and looking very beautiful. He 
inquired if these women also took part in the hunts. 

Matzko explained to him that they were coming partly 
from curiosity, partly to purchase local wares and sell 
their forest products, the manor house of the Prince 
having become a sort of fair when the Przasnysz people 
sold hides, valuable furs, dried mushrooms, nuts, me- 
dicinal herbs and pieces of amber, taking in exchange 
beer, flour, salt — sl rare and necessary article in forest 
settlements — iron, ore, leather belts, etc. 

In a little while a rybalt appeared on the staircase of the 
mansion. Zbyshko recognized him as belonging to the 
Princess's retinue, and without waiting either for Matz- 
ko of Turoboje or de Lorche, in a single leap reached the 
stairs, while the astonished Lotharingian asked: 

" What is the matter with that young man? " 

" Nothing," answered Matzko, " he is in love with one 
of the court ladies, and wishes to see her as soon as pos- 
sible." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed de Lorche pressing his heart with 
both hands. 'And, raising his eyes above he began to 
si^h, so that even Matzko shrugged his shoulders and 
said to himself: 

" Is it possible that he is sighing for his old woman? 
Then he is certainly out of his senses." 

Nevertheless he subsequently introduced him to all the 
court attendants. After the Krakow incident Zbyshko 
was received with a degree of honor. Among the guests 
at the mansion were two knights of the Order, brother 
Hugo de Danfeld, starosta of Ortelsburg, or Szcytno, 
whose relative was at one time Steward of the Household, 
and Siegfried de Loeve, also of a race famous in the 
Order, starosta of Jasmborg. The first was qpite a young 
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man, but stout, with a crafty face and thick, moist lips; 
the other was tall with stem but noble features. Zbyshko 
thought that he had seen Danfeld at the court of Prince 
Witold, and that he had been thrown from his horse by 
Hendryk, the bishop of Plock, but these recollections were 
interrupted by the appearance of Prince Janush, Princess 
Anna, and beside her a beautiful girl with flowing hair, 
who had a lute hanging on her shoulder. 

Zbyshko immediately stepped forward, placed his hands 
on his lips and lowered himself on his knees. The crowd 
began to whisper because Zbyshko's actions surprised the 
Mazurs, and many looked upon it with disfavor, it being 
a foreign or even a heathen custom. The Princess failed 
to recognize him at first, but Danusia whose sight was 
keener, made one step, and bending her little head for- 
ward, suddenly cried in a frightened voice: 

" Zbyshko ! " (^ And she thoughtlessly flew across the 
room like a chamois, embraced him with both hands, and 
began to kiss his eyes, lips, and cheeks, nestling on his 
breast and uttering joyful exclamations, until the Mazurs 
burst out laughing and the Princess drew her back. ; 

She then looked around, became confused, and as 
quickly ran back and hid herself in the folds of the Prin- 
cess's dress. 

When the smoking dishes had been placed on the table, 
she showed herself again, confused and blushing, and 
looking at Zbyshko with her frightened curious little eyes. 
She looked so beautiful that tiie hearts of all the men 
present were conquered: the starosta of Szcytno pressed 
his fingers to his thick, moist lips, while de Lorche raised 
both hands and asked : 

" In the name of Saint James of Compostelli, who is 
that girl?" 

The starosta, raising himself on tip-toe, whispered in 
de Lorche's ear : 

" She is the devil's daughter." 

De Lorche looked at him, blinking his eyes, then 
frowned and said in a nasal twang: 

" The knight who mocks beauty is wrong." 

"I wear golden spurs, and, besides, I am a monk," 
Hugo de Danfeld replied slowly. 
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Knights who had won their spurs were treated with 
such honor at that time that the Lotharingian became con- 
fused, but in a moment he said : 

" I am related to the Princess of Brabant." 

" Pax ! Pax ! " answered the Crusader. " Honor to 
the mighty princes and friends of the Order, at those 
hands you shall soon receive your golden spurs. I do not 
deny that the girl is beautiful, but I will tell you who her 
father is." 

But he had no opportunity to do so, for at that moment 
Prince Janush seated himself at the table and beckoned de 
Lorche to a seatbesidehim,havingpreviously learned from 
the starosta of Jasmborg of the famous relatives of the 
Lotharingian. Zbyshko looked with longing and ecstacy 
at the little head, the pink cheeks and on the outlines of 
Danusia's shoulders which were losing their childish form. 
She seemed to him a grown girl, for constantly hearing 
conversations about love, she ripened for it like a bud 
warmed by the rays of the sun, and her beauty was at- 
tractive and intoxicating; she breathed a certain warmth, 
was as fragrant as a rose. 

Zbyshko was entirely oblivious of the surroundings. 
He did not see the courtiers elbowing each other and 
pointing at him and Danusia, and laughing. Neither did 
he see de Lorche's face which seemed to be petrified, nor 
the bulging eyes of the Szcytno starosta staring inces- 
santly at Danusia and reflecting the fire from the hearth- 
stone, seemed as red and brilliant as those of a wolf. He 
was awakened only by the sound of horns given as a sign 
that it was time to go to the hunt. Princess Anna 
Danuta then turned to him and said: 

" You will go with us and talk to the girl of love. I 
will also listen to it with pleasure." 

Men had already been sent to beat up the bushes; 
without, the snifiing horses were ready for the guests. 
Soon the entire assembly were riding in a long winding 
column into the depth of the forest. 

They had covered quite a distance when the Princess 
turned to Zbyshko and said: 

" Why are you silent ? Speak to her." 

Zbyshko remained silent for another while, and after he 
had overcome his timidity he finally said: 
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" Danusia ! " 

" I love you so — " 

He stopped, searching for words which failed him, be- 
cause, notwithstanding his cavalierly conduct toward Da- 
nusia, his efforts to be a real courtier failed, and from his 
overfilled soul only simple words came. After a short 
silence he said : 
jT " I love you so that my breath fails me." 

She raised her blue eyes and hastily answered : 

" I, too, Zbyshko." And she immediately closed her 
eye-lashes for she knew that it was love. / 

" Ah, my dearest girl ! " exclaimed Zbyshko. " Ah- 

And he leaned over, embraced her and hid his face in 
her foxskin hood, thereby proving his love for her. 

The starosta of Szcytno turned to de Lorche his vi- 
cious, goat-like and at the same time pleasant face and 
said: 

"How would you like some Merlin to turn you into 
that young knight by his magic ? *'* 

" Would you, sir? " asked de Lorche. 

And the Crusader, stirred by envy and passion, im- 
patiently whipped his horse and exclaimed: 

" Very much, indeed." But he immediately recovered 
his presence of mind, and bending his head said : 

" I am a monk and made a vow of chastity." 

And he hastily looked at the Lotharingian, expecting 
to see a smile on his face, because in that respect the repu- 
tation of the Order, especially that of Hugo de Danfeld, 
was bad. 

When some years previously he had been vice-gov- 
ernor of Sambia, the complaints against him became so 
persistent that notwithstanding the tolerance which was 
shown such things in Marienburg, they were compelled to 
transfer him to Szcytno, where he was appointed com- 
mander of the castle guard. Arriving at the Prince's 
court on a secret mission and seeing the girl, his passion 
was aroused, to which Danusia's youth presenting no ob- 
stacle, because at that time even younger girls married. 
But Danfeld knew what family she belonged to, and as 

•The knight Uter, beinf? in love with the virtnoiis Iserna, the 
wife of Garias, with the aid of Merlin asstinied the form of Gulas, 
and Iserna begot King Arthur. 
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Jurand's name was associated in his memory with terrible 
recollections, this passion of his had for its basis a wild 
hatred. 

" You called that girl the devil's daughter. Why did 
vpu call her so? " asked de Lorche. 
/ In answer Danfeld began to relate the story of Zlo- 
lorja, how the Prince with his retinue were caught while 
inspecting a castle that was building, and how the mother 
of that girl died, and for whose death Jurand was ever 
since avenging himself on all the knights of the Order. 
Hatred began to flame in his breast while relating the 
story, for he had personal reasons for hating Jurand. 
Two years before he met Jurand, but at the sight of that 
** wild boar of Spychow," his heart sunk in him for the 
first time, and he forgot his two relatives, his servants 
and the booty and all day ran like a madman to Spychow, 
where for a long time he lay ill from fright. When he 
recovered the Grand Master of the Order placed him on 
trial before his peers. The charge against him was dis- 
missed, because Danfeld swore on the cross and on his 
honor that his frightened horse carried him away from the 
battle-field, but all posts of honor in the Order were for- 
ever closed to him. On these points Danfeld was silent, 
but he made so many complaints against Jurand and the 
entire Polish nation, that the Lotharingian was be- 
wildered, f 

" But we are now in the land of Mazurs,and not the Po- 
landers,*' said de Lorche. 

" This is an independent duchy, but the people are the 
same," answered the starosta. " They are equally im- 
moral, and hate the Order as much as the Polanders. God 
grant that the German sword exterminate this entire 



race! 

ft 



f " 



If this Prince dared to build a castle on your land, 
then you are right, for such lawlessness one does not see 
even among the heathen." 

" The castle was built against us, but Zlotor ja lies on his 
land, not on ours." 

"Then glory to the Lord Jesus Christ for permitting 
you to conquer him ! What was the result of the war? '* 

" There was no war." 

"And your victory at Zlotorja?" 
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" We »were favored with God's blessing there also, the 
Prince had no army with him, only his retinue and some 
women." 

De Lorche looked surprised at the Crusader. 

"What? You attacked women and the Prince who 
was building a castle on his own land, and that in times 
of-peace?" 

" Anything done for the glory of the Order and Chris- 
tendom is moral." 

"And that terrible knight is only seeking to avenge 
himself for the death of his wife, killed while there was 
peace ? " 

"Whosoever raises his hand against a Crusader, is 
a son of darkness." 

De Lorche listened with amazement, but he did not 
have time to answer Danfeld, because they emerged into 
a large, snow-covered glade, where the Prince and the 
others dismounted. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Skillful foresters stationed the hunters around the 
edge of the glade, along the two shorter sides of which nets 
were placed. Behind these nets were hunters whose duty 
consisted in driving the beasts toward the archers, or to 
kill them with spears if they refused to turn or became 
entangled in the nets. 

Numberless Kurpians, skillfully distributed, were to 
chase every living quadruped from the thickets into the 
glade. Behind the archers other nets were fastened, in- 
tended to arrest the flight of such beasts as managed to 
break through the ranks of the archers. The Prince 
stood in the middle of the line, in a small depression, run- 
ning through the whole breadth of the glade. Mrokota, 
the chief hunter, chose that place for him, knowing that 
the largest game of the forest would emerge that way. 
The Prince held a bow in his hand, and beside him, rest- 
ing against a tree, stood a huge spear, and a few steps be- 
hind were two gigantic, terrible " defenders " with axes on 
their shoulders and bows ready to be handed to the Prince 
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in case of emergency. The Princess and Danusia remained 
on their horses, the quicker' to save themselves from 
danger. De Lorche, who had asked permission to guard 
the ladies, stood a short distance from the Princess, with 
the long spear in his hand resembling a huge nail, and en- 
tirely unfit for the chase. Zbyshko, his spear stuck in the 
saddle, and his bow tied to his shoulder, stood beside Da- 
nusia, embracing her feet and kissing her knees, and now 
and then whispering in her ear. He became quiet only 
when Mrokota, who in the forest permitted himself to 
command the Prince himself, sternly told him to be 
silent. 

Meanwhile from the depth of the thicket came sounds 
of horns which were answered by shrill whistles from the 
glade. Then all became silent. Only now and then the 
chatter of a bird was heard in the trees, or the hunters 
WQtild croak in imitation of crows. A successful hunt 
was predicted, because the forest swarmed with uri, bi- 
sons and boars. Some bears were smoked out of their 
lairs, and they wandered in the forest hungry and vicious, 
scenting a life and death struggle, 
f After a while wolves appeared on the edge of the glade, 
being the first to seek exit from the circle, but scenting 
the presence of people, disappeared in the forest. Then 
came a long^ black line of boars, from a distance re- 
sembling an ordinary flock of swine hastening to the call 
of the housewife. But presently the bevy stopped, sniffed 
the air, turned and listened, proceeded toward the nets, 
and scenting the hunters, again turned away, grunting, 
st^I^ng carefully, when the whizz of arrows concentrated 
upon them was heard, and the first blood crimsoned the 
snowy glade. Then a dreadful squealing arose and the 
pack, as if thunderstruck, scattered in all directions. Some 
ran helter-skelter forward, others dashed toward the nets, 
still others began to run singly or in groups, mingling 
with other animals which were meanwhile crowding the 
glade. Sounds of the horn were now distinctly heard, 
followed by the howling of dogs and the distant shouts 
of people coming from the depth of the forest. NTlUft 
glade was now fairly seething with denizens of the forest^ 
Nothing similar could be seen in foreign countries, or 
even in other Polish provinces where such thickets as in 
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Mazovia existed no longer. Although the Crusaders had 
visited Lithuania where it often happened that bisons at- 
tacked and routed armies, as is related by Wigandt of 
Marburg, they nevertheless wondered at such an im- 
mense number of wild beasts. The Princess, in whom 
coursed the blood of Kiestut, sent arrow after arrow into 
that motley throng, and shouted with joy when a deer or 
elk rose on its hind legs and then fell to the ground, dig- 
ging the snow with its feet. The entire assembly were 
filled with the ardor of the chase, except Zbyshko, who 
was resting his elbows on Danusia's knees and his head 
in her hands, looked into her half-smiling, half-confused 
eyes. De Lorche's entire attention was absorbed in a 
huge gray bear who appeared suddenly from the forest, 
a short distance from the archers. The Prince sent an 
arrow into it, and then sprang forward with spear in hand, 
and when the bear, roaring frightfully reared, he pierced 
it so skillfully that neither of the " defenders " was called 
upon to use his axe. 

The Lotharingian thought that few of the princes he 
had visited would undertake such sport, and that in the 
course of time the Order would fare rather ill with such 
princes and such people. He also saw two enormous 
boars killed by other hunters. He had never seen such 
large beasts in Lower Lotharingia, nor had he met such 
skillful and self-confident people, nor yet such powerful 
thrusts of the spear, of a size that a western knight 
could not raise with both hands. 

The entire glade was now covered with the carcasses 
of various animals, but the hunt was not at an end yet. 
The most interesting and perilous moment came when a 
number of bisons and uri came into the glade. As if con- 
vinced of their terrible strength, they ran not too fast, 
sure of breaking through all obstacles. However, the 
ground began to tremble under their weight. Bearded 
bulls, walking in advance of the herd, with bent fore- 
heads, stopped every now and then, as if considering and 
weighing in which directions to plunge. A deafening 
roar, like the rumbling of an earthquake, came from their 
mighty breasts, their nostrils emitted respiration, like 
columns of steam, and their blood-shot eyes seemed to 
search the hidden foe* 
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Then came a terrific shouting from a hundred throats, 
horns began to sound and the Kurpian dogs dashed into 
the glade. The herd, which theretofore walked slowly, 
now madly scattered over the entire glade. An enormous 
yellow bull, exceeding a bison in size, plunged in the di- 
rection of the archers, turned to the right, and seeing be- 
fore him a few dozen horses, stopped, began to roar and 
plow the ground with his horns, as if preparing to leap 
and make an attack. 

/ At the sight of this the hunters began to shout : " The 
^Princess ! The Princess ! Save her ! " Zbyshko \ 

seized his spear and ran toward the edge of the glade, fol- 
lowed by some Lithuanians ready to lay down their lives 
for the daughter of Kiestut, from whose hands a well- 
aimed arrow whizzed through the air, piercing the neck 
of the beast. 

" He is hit ! *' cried the Princess. " He will not come 
closer." Her words were cut short by such dreadful roar- 
ing that even the horses began to rear. The bull rushed 
like a tempest directly towards the Princess. But sud- 
denly and as swiftly the manful de Lorche came gallop- 
ing from behind the trees, and bending as in a knightly 
tournament, with spear levelled, attacked the animal. 

For just a moment his spear was seen sticking in the 
back of the bull, which was bent like a bow, then the 
enormous homed forehead disappeared under de Lorche's 
horse, but before any help could reach him, both horse and 
rider were tossed into the air as from a sling. 

The horse fell on its side and began to struggle con- 
vulsively, while de Lorche lay motionless. Zbyshko who- 
was guarding the Princess and Danusia, was the first to 
reach the scene and plunge his sharp-pointed spear under 
the bull's shoulder-blade. But it was done with such 
force that on account of the sudden movement the spear 
broke in Zbyshko's hand and he fell with his face in the 
snow. " He is lost ! lost ! " cried several Mazurs who 
were hastening to his aid. The bull's head covered 
Zbyshko's body and held him fast on the ground. The 
two " defenders " of the Prince were already running, but 
their aid would have been late, if luckily, the Czech whom 
Jagienka had presented to Zbyshko, had not gained on 
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them. He was the first to reach Zbyshko and raising a 
broad axe he struck over the bent nedk of the urus. The 
blow was so terrific that the beast fell, as if struck by 
lightning, his head almost severed from the body. But 
falling he nearly crushed Zbyshko. In a twinkling the 
two " defenders *' dragged away the body, while the Prin- 
cess and Danusia, dismounting, ran towards the wounded 
youth. / 

Both were unconscious, but de Lorche was unhurt, his 
arm being somewhat dislocated at the arm-pit, and a 
glass of wine soon revived him. Opening his eyes, and 
seeing two young and beautiful ladies anxiously watch- 
ing over him, he said in German : 

" I am surely in heaven and angels are standing over 
me." Then pointing towards Zbyshko who was lying 
on a rug, while Danusia was wringing her hands over 
him, he asked : 

" That knight came to my aid. Is he alive ? " 

" He is severely wounded," answered a German-speak- 
ing courtier. 

'/Thenceforth I shall fight for him, not with him," said 
the^iotharingian^ 

When the unconscious Zbyshko was picked up by the 
Kurpians and borne away to the forest castle, Danusia 
insisted on following him on foot, but the Princess would 
not permit it, because of the great distance and the deep 
snow-drifts. Besides, it was necessary to hasten. Hugo 
de Danfeld helped the girl to mount her horse and after- 
wards, when escorting her immediately behind the people 
who were carrying Zbyshko, he entered into conversation 
with her in a low voice, so that she alone could hear him. 

"I have a marvellous healing balm in Szcytno, which 
was given me by a hermit in Herzinsk forest. I can send 
it to you in three days." 

" May God reward you ! " answered Danusia. 

" Every act of charity is recorded by God, but may I 
not hope to receive some reward from you? " 

" What reward can I give you ? " 

The Crusader moved his horse nearer to her, evidently 
wishing to tell her something, but he hesitated, and only 
after a while h^ said : 
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" Besides the brothers we also have sisters in the Order 
— one of them will bring the healing balm, and then I 
will speak to you about the reward. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The priest Wyszonok examined Zbyshko's woimd and 
declared that only one rib was broken, but the first day he 
was doubtful of the young man's recovery, because he was 
not certain whether " his heart had not turned upside 
down, or his abdomen ruptured." That could be deter- 
mined only by examining the face of the full moon, which 
was due in four days. Meanwhile he prepared various 
salves and medicaments. Learning from Danusia that it 
was the Czech who saved his life, Zbyshko sent for him in 
order to thank and reward him for the service. At the 
same time he involuntarily thought that if it were not for 
the kind-hearted Jagienka, he would have been crushed. 
This thought was hard for him to bear, because he could 
never repay her for her kindness, but, on the contrary, 
would only be the cause of her sorrow. It is true that he 
sayd to himself : 

rBut I cannot tear myself in two ! " but still some doubt 
lingered in his soul, which became even more poignant 
when Hlawa refused to accept reward, saying that he had 
sworn to his mistress that he would guard over and pro- 
tect Zbyshko without any reward. " You are indebted to 
her, sir, for your life, not to me," he concludeO 

The court was to depart for Ciechanow in two days, 
and the Princess obtained the permission of the Prince to 
remain at the castle with Danusia and the court ladies 
until Zbyshko recovered sufficiently to be removed to 
Prasnysz. 

De Lorche, meanwhile began to improve and rose from 
his couch, but learning that the ladies remained, ex- 
pressed his desire to remain also, in order to escort them 
back, and to protect them ip case of an attack "by the 
" Saracens." 

Whence the " Saracens " could come, the manly Loth- 
aringian never asked himself. It is true the Lithuanians 
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were thus called by the people of the far west, but no such 
danger threatened the daughter of the " Kiestut," Wit- 
old's sister and the cousin of the mighty " King of Kra- 
kow," Jagello. 

Notwithstanding all that de Lorche had seen and heard 
in Mazovia, he still believed that the Lithuanians were ca- 
pable of the worst. He had been told so by the Crusa- 
ders, and he had not yet lost faith in their words. 

Meanwhile an incident occurred which cast a shadow on 
the relations between Prince Janush and the visiting Cru- 
saders. The day before the departure of the Prince there 
came to the castle the brothers Godfried and Rotgier, who 
had first visited Ciechanow, and with them was a certain 
knight, named de Fourcy, who brought unpleasant news 
for the Crusaders. It happened that foreign guests who 
were visiting the starosta of the Crusaders in Lubowa, — 
de Fourcy, de Bergow and Meineger, — ^all coming of 
families who had been of great service to the Order, hear- 
ing many stories about Jurand of Spychow , determii 
to ascertain for themselves w fagtbei^-b^-was as dreaSful 
as they r pprenrnted him IFls true the starosta opposed 
It, pomting to the peaceful relations between the Order 
and the Mazovian principalities, but in the end, perhaps 
hoping to thus rid himself of his terrible neighbor, he not 
only connived at the undertaking, but permitted them to 
take armed servants with them. The knights sent a chal- 
lenge to Jurand, who promptly accepted it on condition 
that they would send away the servants and that the three 
meet him and two of his companions on the boundaries of 
Prussia and Spychow. But as the knights would not 
send away their knechts and persisted in remaining on 
Spychow soil, he attacked them, killing the knechts, 
pierced Meineger with a spear, and, seizing de Bergow 
cast him into an underground dungeon. Only de Fourcy 
saved himself, and after wandering three days in the 
Mazovian forest, and learning from the pitch-burners that 
some brothers of the Order were then visiting Ciechanow, 
he made his way to them in order to complain to the 
Prince, ask for the punishment of Jurand and the delivery 
of de Bergow. 

This news had a bad effect on the relations between the 
Prince and his guests, for not only the newly arrived 
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brothers, but Hugo de Danfeld and Siegfried de Loeve 
also demanded that the Prince protect the rights of the 
Order, deliver the frontier from the robber and punish him 
for all his sins. 

Hugo de Danfeld, who had old grudges against Jurand, 
the memory of which caused him pain and brought the 
color of shame to his cheeks, threatened with retaliation. 

" The complaint will go to the Grand Master," he said, 
" and if we do not receive justice at the Prince's hands, 
he himself will judge between us, even if the whole Ma- 
zovia take his side." 

But the good-natured Prince became angry and said : 

" What justice do you ask for? If Jurand had attacked 
you first, burned your villages, destroyed your flocks and 
killed your people, then, of course, I would summon him 
to court and punish him. But your knights attacked him 
first. Your starosta permitted them to take servants to 
the combat, while Jurand accepted the challenge and only 
wished that they send away the servants. How, then, 
can I call him to court, or punish him? You have hurt 
that dreadful man to the quick, and what do you want 
now? Shall I order him not to defend himself when it 
pleases you to attack him ? " 

" It was not the Order who attacked him, but foreign 
knights, its guests," answered Hugo. 

" The Order is responsible for its guests," besides there 
were servants from Lubowa with him. 

" Should the starosta have sent the guests to certain 
destruction?" 

In answer to this the Prince turned to Siegfried and 
said: " See how justice becomes perverted on your lips! 
Your wiles are not pleasing- to God." 

" But the stem Siegfried replied : 
- " De Bergow must be released because the men of his 
family were dignitaries in the Order and they rendered 
important services to the Cross." 

" And Meineger's death must be avenged," added Hugo 
de Danfeld. 

Hearing this the Prince arose and with a sinister ex- 
pression on his face approached the Germans. However, 
remembering that they were his guests, he placed his 
band on Siegfried's shoulder and said: 
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" Listen starosta : you wear a cross on your mantle. 
In the name of that cross, answer conscientiously, was 
Jurand right, or not?" 

" De Bergow must be released," answered Siegfried de 
Loeve. 

After a short period of silence the Prince said : 

" God grant me patience ! " 

And Siegfried continued in a sharp voice : 

" This wrong, done to us in the persons of our guests, 
is only one more cause for complaint. Never, since the 
Order came into existence, neither in Palestine nor in 
Siedmograd, nor in heathen Lithuania did any one com- 
mit so many wrongs against us as that robber of Spychow. ' 
We demand justice and punishment not only for that 
wrong, but for a thousand, not for one attack, but for 
fifty, not for blood spilt once, but for years of bloodshed, 
for which the fire of heaven should have razed his godless 
nest of crime and wickedness to the ground. Whose 
moans are calling for God's vengeance? Ours! Whose 
tears? Ours! In vain we made complaints, in vain we 
implored for justice ! We received no satisfaction." 

But Prince Janush only shook his head and said : 

" There were times when Crusaders were hospitably re- 
ceived in Spychow, and Jurand was not your enemy until 
his dear wife died on your rope. How many times have 
you provoked him, seeking to destroy him, because he 
vanquished your knights? How often have you sent 
murderers after him, or shot at him from ambush ? It is 
true he also attacked you, but that was because he was 
consumed by a desire for revenge. But have not you 
attacked peaceful people in Mazovia, driven away their 
flocks, burned their settlements and killed men, women, 
and children ? And when I complained to the Master, his 
answer came from Marienburg, — ' It is but an ordinary 
frontier disturbance.' You leave me in peace ! — It is not 
for you to complain. It was you who captured me un- 
armed, in time of peace and on my own land. Were it not 
that you feared the wrath of the King, I should to-day be 
languishing in your underground dungeons. Thus you 
reward me, a descendant of your benefactors. Leave me 
in peace, for it is not for you to talk of justice." 

The Crusaders exchanged glances, because they felt 
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rather awkward at the mention of the Zlortorja affair in 
the presence of de Fourcy. Therefore, Hugo de Danfeld, 
desiring to put an end to the conversation, said : 

" The mistake committed in respect to Your Highness 
was rectified not from fear of the King of Krakow, but 
from a sense of justice, and the Grand Master cannot be 
held responsible for disturbances on the frontier, because 
there is not a kingdom in the world where they do not 
happen." 

" You admit it yourself, and yet you demand that Ju- 
rand be punished. What then do you want?" 

" Justice and punishment." 

The Prince clenched his bony fifsts and said: 
God grant me patience ! " 

Your Highness will also remember," continued Dan- 
feld, "that our knights attack only secular people who 
are not Germans, while your people attack tfie German 
Order, thereby offending the Savior Himself. And 
those who offend the Cross deserve the greatest torture 
and punishment." 

" Listen ! " said the Prince. " You cannot play your 
trickeries on God, so you better leave Him alone." 

And taking the Crusader by the shoulder, he shook him 
with such force that the latter became frightened and 
said in a mild voice: 

" If it be true that our knights attacked Jurand first, 
and did not send their men away, then I do not praise them 
for it. But is it true that Jurand accepted the diallenge? " 
And he looked at de Fourcy, conveying with a wink that 
he. wished him to deny it; but the latter either did not 
wish to or was not able to do it, for he answered : 

"He asked us to send our men away, and that we 
should fight three against three." 

" Are you sure of that? " 

" I swear on my honor I De Bergow and I agreed, but 
Meineger would not consent." 

Here the Prince again turned to Danf eld and said : 

f You, sarosta, know better than others that Jurand 
never rejected a challenge." He then signified his con- 
sent that either one of them challenge Jurand to fight on 
horseback or on foot, and that if Jurand should be killed 
or taken prisoner, he would order de Bergow's release 
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without ransom. But the Germans, although brave, knew 
Jurand too well to enter into mortal combat with him. \ 

" I have seen him once and do not wish to see him 
again/' whispered de Fourcy. 

" Monks have no right to fight a duel/' said de Loeve, 
" except by special permission of the Grand Master. But 
we are not here to obtain permission to fight; we came 
here to demand the release of de Bergow and the execu- 
tion of Jurand." 

" You are not the lawmakers here/' 

"We have heretofore patiently tolerated that robber, 
but the Master will find a way of obtaining justice." 

" You and your Master are far from Mazovia 1 " 

" Behind the Master are the Germans and the Roman 
CfiBsar." 

"And I am backed by the King of Poland who has 
more people and lands under him ti&an you have." 

" Does Your Highness desire a war with the Order ? " 

" If I desired a war, I should not wait for you to come 
to Mazovia, but would attack your strongholds. But 
do not threaten me, because I am not afraid of you." 

" What then shall I report to the Master ? " 

" Your Master sent no inquiries to me. You may say 
what 3rou please." 

"Then we shall mete out the punishment ourselves." 

In answer to this the Prince advanced toward the Cru- 
sader and with a menacing gesture said : 

" Beware ! I gave you permission to challenge Jurand, 
but if you should invade my country with the army of the 
Order, then I too will attack you, and it will be as pris- 
oner, and not as guest that you will come here." 

His patience was evidently exhausted, for striking the 
table with his cap, he walked out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. The Crusaders turned pale with 
rage, while de Fourcy looked at them like one dumb- 
founded. 

" What will be now ? " asked brother Rotgier. 

But Hugo de Danfeld sprang toward de Fourcy with 
clenched fists. 

" Why did you say that we attacked Jurand first? " 

" Because it is true I " 

"Then you should have lied." 
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" I came to fight, not to lie." 

" How well you have fought 1 " 

" And did you not run away from Jurand ? " 

" Pax I " said de Loeve. " The knight is a guest of the 
Order." 

"What matters it what he said," interrupted brother 
Godfried. "Jurand would not be punished without a 
trial, and on the trial the truth would become known." 

" What will be now ? " repeated brother Rotgier. There 
was a moment of silence, then the stern and harsh voice of 
de Loeve interposed: 

"We must finish once for all with that bloodthirsty 
dog. De Bergow must be released. Let us gather our 
garriisons and strike at Jurand. It is time to finish with 
him." But the wily Danfeld, who was able to view things 
from all sides, placed his hands on his head, frowned, and 
after thinking a while said : 

"Without the permission of the Master it is impos- 
sible/' 

" If the attack is successful the Master will be pleased," 
said brother Godfried. 

" And if we fail ? The Prince will then send his spear- 
men against us." 

" He will not do it ; there is peace between him and the 
Order." 

" That may be so, but we will be the first to break it. 
Our garrisons could not resist the Mazurs." 

" Then the Master will help us and there will be war." 

Danfeld again frowned and began to ponder. 

" No, No I " he said after a while. " If the attack is 
successful, the Master will rejoice. Envoys will be sent 
to the Prince and they will patch up some agreement and 
we will escape punishment. But in case of failure the Or- 
der will not help us, neither will it declare war against the 
Prince. It would be different if the Master were another 
man. The Polish King is backing the Prince, and the 
Master will not quarrel with him." 

" At all events we have taken the Dobrzynsk province, 
so that Krakow does not inspire us with fear." 

"Ah, yes, because we had hopes — ^Opolczyk — we took 
it apparently as a pledge — ^and even then — " 
. And looking around he said in a lowered voice : 
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" I heard in Marienburg that if we were threatened 
with war, all we would have to do would be to return the 
pledge." 

" Ah I " said brother Rotgier, " if there were a Marq- 
ward Salzbach among us or a Shomberg who strangled 
Witold's whelps-! These would find a way of disposing 
of Jurand. What about Witold ? He was Jagello's vice- 
roy and a grand duke, yet Shomberg escaped punish- 
ment. There really is a lack of people among us who can 
always find a remedy." 

Danfeld wiped his thick, moist lips and said: 

" Blessed be the moment, pious brother, when you 
thought of the brave brother Shomberg ! " 

"Why? Have you found a remedy?" asked Sieg- 
fried. 

" Speak quickly ! " exclaimed the brethren Rotgier and 
Godfried. 

"Listen," said Hugo. "Jurand's only daughter is 
hye ; he loves her very dearly." 

\ Yes, we know her. Princess Anna Danuta also loves 
her." 

" Yes. Now 





prisoners, hii 

" By the blood of Saint Bonifacius, shed in Dochum 
exclaimed brother Godfried. " K everything only were as 
you say." 

They became silent, as if frightened by the daring and 
the difficulties of the enterprise. Finally, Rotgier turned 
to Siegfried. 

" Your wisdom and experience are equal to your brav- 
ery," he said. " What is your opinion ? " 

" I think that the matter is worth considering." 

" The girl," continued Rotgier, " is the Princess's fa- 
vorite, and is loved by her as if she were her own daugh- 
ter." 

But Hugo de Danfeld began to laugh. 

" You said yourself that Shomberg killed or strangled 
Witold's whelps, and yet what happened to him? They 
raise a clamor over every trifle, but if Jurand were sent 
chained to the Master, we should most certainly receive a 
reward and not punishment," 
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" Yes," said de Loeve, " there is a chance of making an 
attack. The Prince is going away, and Anna Danuta wiH 
remain here alone with the court ladies. It is a small mat- 
ter to attack the Prince's court in time of peace, — the 
court is not Spychow. It will be the same as in Zlotorja. 
Complaints against the Order's violence will again be sent 
to all the kingdoms; again the cursed Jagello will send 
forth his threats, and the Master — ^you know yourself — 
he is only too glad to appropriate whatever he can, but he 
will avoid a war with Jagello. Yes! a clamor will arise 
throughout the Polish and Mazovian provinces I " 

" And meanwhile Jurand's corpse will have ample time 
to dry up on the gallows," responded brother Hugo. 
" Yes, and finally, it is not necessary at all to take the girl 

tom the court." 
And he proceeded to unfold his plan of sending messen- 
gers purporting to come from Jurand with a letter bearing 
his seal, in which the latter will call his daughter home on 
account of sickness. " And if she is lost on the way, who 
could tell you or me : ' You have stolen her 1/ " 

Brother Rotgier half closed his eyes, as if looking into 
the distance and said: 

' " I sec Jurand at the Gdansk gates of Marienberg with 
a rope around his neck and our soldiers kicking him." 

" And the girl will become the servant of the Order," 
added Hugo. 

Hearing this, Loeve cast a stem glance at Danfeld, 
and the latter, striking his hips with his hand said : 

" And now to Szcytno ! Let us make haste ! " 



CHAPTER XIX 

De Fourcy rode a short distance behind the Cru- 
saders, rapt in meditation. He had been the guest of 
the Order for several years; they treated him as well as 
only the Germans know how to treat a foreign knight, and 
being without means he intended to join their ranks. Ar- 
riving at Lubowa with the rich de Bergow and learning 
of Jurand, he was fired with a desire to fight the terrible 
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man. The arrival of Meineger, who never lost a duel, has- 
tened the undertaking. The comthur of Lubowa told the 
three knights about Jurand's cruelty, cunning and treach- 
ery, that when the latter demanded that they dismiss their 
knechts, they refused to do it, fearing that he would sur- 
round and kill them, or cast them into the Spychow dun- 
geon. Then Jurand, thinking that they did not intend 
to fight an honorable combat^ but came for plunder, at- 
tacked them suddenly and defeated them. He came out 
of this adventure with a feeling of humiliation, shame, 
hatred, a thirst for revenge and deep compassion for de 
Bergow, who was his close friend. For this reason he 
joined in the complaint of the knights of the Order when 
they sought to punish the guilty man and obtain the re- 
lease of his unfortunate comrade ; and when the demand 
was rejected, he was at first ready to employ any means 
to punish Jurand. Now, however, his conscience re- 
volted. (Listening to the conversation of the monks and 
hearing that it was intended to inveigle Jurand for the 
purpose of killing him and, in order to conceal the crime, 
to kill his daughter also, he became amazed, j Such things 
were repugnant to the soul of a knight, and when he saw 
that not one of the brethren protested, but rather encour- 
aged Danfeld, his indignation increased. But he dteter- 
mined to first verify his suspicions, and he therefore 
caught up with Danfeld and asked: 

" If Jurand should surrender himself, would you re- 
lease the girl? " 

" If we should release her, the whole world would know 
that we had captured both of them," answered Danfeld. 

" Then what do you intend to do with her? " 

In answer to this Danfeld leaned over toward his com- 
rade and smiled, showing his rotten teeth. 

"You mean what will be done with her before or 
after f " 

But de Fourcy, satisfied that his suspicions were well 
founded, became silent and seemed to struggle with him- 
self ; then raising himself in his stirrups he said in a loud 
voice so that he could be heard by the others : 

"The pious brother, Ulrich von Jungingen, who is a 
model and ornament of knighthood, said once that one 
might find a knight worthy of serving the Cross among 
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the old men in Marienberg, but that those who control 
the frontier commanderies only disgrace the Order." 

" We are all sinners, but we serve the Savior/' an- 
swered Hugo. 

"Where is your knightly honor? One cannot serve 
the Savior with dishonest deeds. Know then that I will 
not put my hand to it, and that I will prevent you also." 

"What will you prevent?" 

" I will prevent the treachery and disgrace." 

" How can you prevent us ? In the fight with Jurand 
you lost your retinue and wagons. You live only by the 
generosity of the Order, and you will starve if we do not 
throw you a crumb of bread. And besides, you are one, 
while we are four — ^how can you prevent us ? " 

" How can I prevent you ? " repeated de Fourcy. " I 
can return and warn the Prince! I can announce your 
plans to the whole world." 

The brethren exchanged glances, and their faces sud- 
denly changed. Hugo, particularly, looked long and in- 
quiringly into de Loeve's face, then turning to de Fourcy 
he said: 

" Your ancestors served the Order, and you wished to 
join it, but we do not receive traitors." 

" And I do not wish to serve with traitors." 

" You shall not fulfill your threat. You know that the 
Order can punish not only monks — " 

De Fourcy, angered by these words, drew his sword, 
seized the blade with his right hand, and placing his left 
hand on the hilt, he said : 

" On this hilt, representing the cross, on the head of my 
patron. Saint Dionysius, and on my knightly honor, I 
swear that I will warn the Prince of Mazovia and the 
Master." 

Hugo de Danfeld again looked inquiringly at de Loeve, 
who dropped his eyelids, as if consenting to something. 
Danfeld then said in a strangely altered voice: 

" Saint Dionysius could carry his head after he was 
beheaded, but when your head falls — " 

"Are you threatening me?" interrupted de Fourcy. 
* " No, but we kill ! " answered Danfeld, and he thrust 
his knife into de Fourcy's side with such force that it 
disappeared in his body to the very hilt. De Fourcy 
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screamed in a terrified voice, attempted to take hold of his 
sword, which he held in his left hand, but it fell to the 
ground. At the same moment all three brethren began 
to stab him with their knives into his breast, neck and 
abdomen until he fell from his horse. There was a mo- 
ment of silence. Bleeding from a dozen wounds, de 
Fourcy threw himself about, convulsively clutching the 
snow, while from the leaden sky came only the cawing of 
crows, flying from the wild forests toward human habi- 
tations. J 

i " The servants did not see us," said Danfeld hastily. 
** Listen ; this will be a new cause for complaint. We 
will declare that the Mazovian knights attacked us and 
killed one of our comrades. We will make such loud com- 
plaint that it will be heard in Marienberg that murderers 
attack the Prince's guests. Listen! We must say that 
the Prince not only refused to listen to our complaints 
against Jurand, but even ordered that the complainant be 
killed." 1 

At that moment de Fourcy turned on his face in his last 
convulsions and lay motionless, with bloody froth on his 
lips and terror in dead, half-open eyes. Brother Rot- 
gier glanced at him and said: 

" Lx)ok, pious brethren, how God punishes the mere in- 
tention to commit treachery." 

" That which we did was done for the good of the Or- 
der," answered Godfried. " Glory to those — " 

But he stopped, for at that moment, at a turn of the 
road behind them appeared a horseman, going at full 
speed. 

" Whoever he may be," exclaimed Danfeld, " he must 
die." 

De Loeve recognized him as the shield-bearer who 
killed the bison. 

" I will strike fitst, and you follow me," said Dan- 
feld. 

Hlawa stopped within eight or ten steps. He saw the 
body lying in a pool of blood, the riderless horse and as- 
tonishment appeared on his face, which lasted but a mo- 
ment. He turned to the brethren, as if seeing nothing, 
and said : 

" I bow to you, mighty knights 1 " 
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"We recognize you," answered Danfdd, slowly ap^ 
proaching. ** Have you any message for us?" 

" The knight Zbyshko of Bogdanietz, who was 
wounded by the bison, sent me to you. He could not come 
himself." 

"What does your master desire?" 

" For your unjust complaint against Jurand of Spy- 
chow, to the prejudice of his knightly honor, he ccma- 
manded me to tell you that your acts were not those of 
true knights, but of curs, and whoever is displeased with 
these words may meet him in combat, on foot or on horse- 
back, to the last breath." 

" Tell your master that the knights of the Order bear in- 
sults patiently for the Savior's sake, and that they cannot 
fight duels without special permission from the Master or 
the Grand Marshal. But we will write to Marienberg for 
permission." 

The Czech again looked at de Fourcy's body, because 
the challenge was sent principally to him. Zbyshko knew 
that monks do not fight duels, but hearing that there was a 
secular knight among them, he wished to challenge him, 
thinking that thereby he would win over Jurand. And 
that knight lay there slaughtered like an ox. 

Hlawa, accustomed from youth to all kinds of danger, 
now scented it. He was also surprised to see Danfeld ap- 
proaching him closer and closer; that the others were 
nearing him from the sides, as if to surround him. He 
was therefore on the alert, because in his haste he failed 
to arm himself, and Danfeld was still coming closer and 
closer. 

" I promised to send your master some healing balsam ; 
he repays me badly for my kindness. However, it is al- 
ways thus among the Polanders. But as he is severely 
wounded and may be called to God any moment, tell 
him^ — " here he rested his left hand on the Czech's shoul- 
der — ^tell him that this is my answer ! " 

At the same moment his knife flashed at the shield- 
bearer's throat, but the Czech, who had been watching all 
his movements, caught his hand in his own iron hands, 
bent and turned it so that the bones and joints cracked; 
and only when he heard the dreadful scream of suffering. 
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he s|>urred his horse and galloped off at full speed before 
the others could bar his way. 

Rotgier and Godfried attempted to pursue him, but 
frightened by the screams of Danfeld gave up the pur- 
suit and returned. 

The fainting Danfeld was hastily placed in a wagon, 
and only when they reached the frontier he opened his 
eyes and looked around. 

" What a misfortune I " said Rotgier. " What shall we 
do now?" 

"We will say," answered Danfeld in a weak voice, 
" that the shield-bearer killed de Fourcy." 

" One more crime of theirs, and the culprit is known," 
added Rotgier. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Prince had not departed yet when the Czech re- 
turned to the forest castle. His adventure, related by 
him, found ready credence, in view of the fact that the 
courtiers had seen him depart entirely unarmed. One of 
them even jestingly shouted after him that he had better 
take some weapon, as the Germans would surely give him 
a thrashing. These evidences dispelled all doubt in the 
mind of the Prince as to who could be the murderer of de 
Fourcy. At first he intended to send men in pursuit, in 
order to deliver the Crusaders in chains to ttie Master 
for punishment. But there was no chance of their being 
overtaken. 

Three days afterward, a woman arrived with the prom- 
ised balsam, and with her also came the captain of the 
Szcytno archers, bearing a letter signed by the brethren, 
in which they called heaven and earth to witness the in- 
dignities committed upon them in Mazovia, and with a 
threat of God's vengeance, demanded the execution of 
Hlawa for the murder of " our dear comrade and guest." 
The Prince tore the paper in the presence of the captain, 
threw it at his feet and said: 

" The Master sent them here to come to an understand- 
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ing with me, but they aroused my anger. Tell them from 
me that they themselves killed their guest and also at- 
tempted to kill the servant, of which I shall write to the 
Master. I will also tell him to send other envoys, if he 
does not want me to support the Polish King in case there 
is a war." 

" Gracious Sovereign ! " answered the captain, " is that 
the answer I am to take to the pious brethren? " 

"If that is not sufficient, then tell them that I consider 
them dogs and not knights ! " With this the interview 
ended. The captain departed because the Prince also 
left for Ciechanow, having previously bestowed the 
golden spurs on Zbyshko. The " sister," immediately 
after the departure of the Prince, sent one of her servants 
to get " basilisk eggs " which, she assured, would restore 
the strength even to the dying. On the second day, when 
Zbyshko was asleep and Danusia was sitting in the dining 
room, the sister seated herself beside her and said : 

" May God bless you ! Last night, after prayer, I 
dreamt that I saw two knights coming through the fall- 
ing snow, but one of them first approached you and cov- 
ered you with a white cloak, while the other said : ' I see 
only the snow, but I do not see her,' and he returned." 

" And what does that mean? " asked Danusia. 

" It means that he who loves you best will get you." 

" That is Zbyshko ! " answered the girl. 

" I do not know, because I did not see his face, but saw 
only the cloak, and then I awakened, because our Lord 
Jesus Christ sends me pain in my feet every night, and of 
this arm He deprived me entirely." 

"Did not the balsam help you?" 

" No balsam will help me, because I was punished for a 
grievous sin." Danusia appeared interested, so the sister 
continued : 

• " There are also women in the Order, who, though they 
take no vow, and may even marry, must nevertheless 
perform certain duties which are assigned to them by the 
brethren. And the one who is worthy of such favor and 
honor receives a pious kiss from one of the brethren, 
and from that moment she must serve the Order by 
word and deed. Ah! It was my good fortune to 
deserve such honor, but in my hardened sinfulness, in- 
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stead of gratefully accepting it, I sinned and incurred 
God's punishment." 

" But what did you do ? " 

" Brother Danfeld came and kissed me, but I, thinking 
that he was doing it for mere license, raised my hand 
against him." 

Here she began to beat her breast and repeated several 
times : " Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner ! " 

" And what happened? " asked Danusia. 

" My hand was immediately paralysed, and I became 
a cripple. Though I was young and foolish, I did not 
escape punishment. Even if it should seem to a woman 
that a brother of the Order wishes to wrong her, she must 
not resist, but let God be the judge, for whoever resists 
the Order or a brother in Christ, cannot escape God's 
wrath." 

Danusia listened with sadness and fear, while the wo- 
man began to sigh and continued: 

" I am not old yet ; I am scarcely thirty, but God has 
taken from me my youth and beauty as well as my arm." 

" But for the arm, you would have nothing to complain 
of," answered Danusia. 

But their conversation was interrupted by Wyszonok 
who entered the room and nodding to Danusia said : 

" Praise God and go to Zbyshko I He is awake and 
asked for food. He is much better." 
^Zbyshko was really much better. Wyszonok was now 
certain that he would recover, but suddenly an unexpected 
occurrence upset all plans and calculations. People ar- 
rived from Jurand witfi a letter to the Princess, containing 
dreadful news. A part of the Spychow castle burned 
down and the sparks from a burning beam, falling into 
Jurand's sound eye, made him almost sightless. For that 
reason Jurand asked his daughter to hasten to Spychow, 
because he wished to see her once more before he is com- 
pletely surrounded by darkness. ) 

The Princess was dumbfounded. Jurand was to visit 
them for the approaching holidays, and she hoped to be 
able to obtain his consent to Danusia's marriage. And 
now, not only were her intentions frustrated, but she was 
to be deprived of Danusia, whom she loved like her own 
child. The messengers insisted on her immediate depar- 
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ture, but to this the Princess would not consent, firsit be- 
cause it was late, but principally, not to break her own 
and the young folks' hearts, by a sudden parting. 

Zbyshko lay on his couch, wringing his hands, when 
the Princess entered the room with the words : " It can- 
not be helped, because he is her father," to which his an- 
swer came like an echo, " It cannot be helped." 

During the evening it occurred to Zbyshko that if the 
priest Wyszonok would consent to perform the rites, they 
could be married the same night. True, the parental 
consent would be lacking, but what could Jurand do when 
he learned that in the eyes of God they were already 
man and wife ? Is not God's law greater than the will of 
a parent? 

The Princess lent an eager ear to iZbyshko's entreaties, 
but sent for the priest, whose advice she wished to have 
in the matter. Wyszonok saw nothing reprehensible in 
the marriage under the circumstances, but it was Advent, 
and he could not perform the ceremony without the bish- 
op's permission. 

" And what if the bishop should refuse to give his per- 
mission after the ceremony ? It will be my sin and not any 
one else's. It is true, Jesus is merciful to those who sin 
oiit of pity for other people's misfortune, — ^but it will be 
a sin." 

" That man Sanderus, who came with me, has ample 
indulgences," said Zbyshko. 

Wyszonok may not have been entirely satisfied with the 
genuineness of 5anderus's indulgences, but desiring to 
help them, he finally said to the Princess : 

" I am a priest, but I am also the Prince's servant. 
What you, gracious lady, command me to do, that I will 
do." 

fAfter midnight, when the people had retired, the priest 
Wyszonok, in the presence of the Princess and de Lorche, 
who was taken into confidence, periotm^.^e c^iX£3WX'^¥^^ 

At the break of the following day Danusia, wrapped in 
furs and snugly seated in one of tiie sleighs, was disap- 
pearing in the thickly falling snow. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

After abundant snowfalls, frosts and dry, clear days 
set in. The forest sparkled in the rays of the sun, the 
rivers and marshes were ice-bound. The forest castle 
was deserted. The Princess with the court and the priest 
Wyszonok left for Ciechanow. Zbyshko had considerably 
improved, but was not yet able to mount a horse, and 
therefore remained with his retinue in the castle. 

But his soul yearned for his young wife. True, he was 
consoled by the thought that no human power could part 
him from Danusia, but the same thought only intensified 
his longing. For days he sighed for the time when he 
should be able to leave the castle and pondered on the 
best way of appeasing Jurand. There were moments of 
despair, but on the whole, his future seemed to him 
bright, rio love Danusia and pluck peacocks' crests from 
the helmets of Crusaders was to be the aim of his life. ) 

His health was daily improving, so that a week befort 
Christmas he for the first time mounted a horse, and 
though he felt that he could not ride in full armor, he 
nevertheless took heart, the more so because he did not 
expect to be called upon to put on armor soon. 

Finally, two days before Christmas Eve, Zbyshko or- 
dered Hlawa to prepare for the journey to Ciechanow. 
A few minutes before starting, Zbyshko, noticing San- 
derus making himself comfortable with his box on one of 
the sleighs said: 

" Why do you cling to me like a bur to sheep's wool ? 
You said you were going to Prussia." 

" I said that I wished to go to Prussia," answered San- 
derus, "but how could I get there alone in such snows? 
I would be eaten by wolves before dawn, and I have noth- 
ing to do here. It is better for me to be in the city, inspire 
people with piety, present them with holy wares, and save 
them from the devil's clutches, as I promised the Father 
of all Christendom in Rome. Besides, I have taken a great 
liking for your grace, and will not leave you until I depart 
for Rome. I may, perchance, be of some service to you." 

" He is always ready to eat and drink for your health," 
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the Czech answered to this, " and is always glad to render 
such service. But if we should be attacked on tibe road 
by a large pack of wolves, we will feed him to them, for 
he can be of no better use." 

" See that the sinful words do not freeze to your mous- 
tache," replied Sanderus, " for such icicles can only melt 
in hell-fire." 

" Tush," answered Hlawa, passing his hand over his 
sprouting moustache. "On our arrival I will first get 
something to warm me up, but you shall not have any 
of it." 

" But it is said in the Holy writ : * Let not the thirsty 
go unrelieved.' You have sinned again." 

" In that case I shall give you a bucket of water, and 
meantime take this." 

Hlawa gathered two handsfull of snow and threw it at 
Sanderus's beard, but the latter dodged it and said: 

" You will find no occupation for you in Ciechanow, 
for they already have a trained bear that throws snow at 
people. 

Thus they wrangled, though they liked each other. 
Zbyshko, however, did not forbid Sanderus to ride with his 
retinue, because that queer fellow amused him and at 
the same time, seemed to be attached to him. 

Zbyshko rode in one of the sleighs, covered with furs 
and hay, first in order to gather strength, and secondly, 
because of the severe frost. He told the Czech to sit be- 
side him and have his bow in readiness for there was no 
telling but they might be attacked by wolves any mo- 
ment. 

" In Prasnysz we will only stop to feed the horses and 
warm ourselves, and then we will continue on our jour- 
ney," said Zbyshko. 
To Ciechanow ? " 

" First to Ciechanow, to pay my respects to the Prince 
and Princess and attend divine service." 

"And then?" asked the Czech. 

Zbyshko smiled and answered: 

" Who knows, may be to Bogdanietz." 

Hlawa was astonished. The thought flashed through 
his mind, that, perhaps, the young knight had renounced 
Danusia. This seemed probable because Jurandowna had 
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gone away and rumor reached him that her father 
was opposed to the match. The kind shield-bearer was 
glad, because, though he also 4oved Jagienka, he looked 
upon her as a heavenly star, and was ready to obtain her 
happiness even at the price of his life. He also came to 
love Zbyshko, and from his soul wished to serve them 
both even unto death. 

" So your grace will settle on your estate," he said joy- 
fully. " The old man will be glad when we return and so 
will the Zgozelice folks." 

" No," Zbyshko said to himself, " she will not be glad 
because if I return it will be with Danusia, and she must 
take some one else." The unpleasant thought occurred 
to him that she might fall into the hands of one of her two 
admirers. " She had better choose some other man, they 
are drunkards and bullies, and she is a good girl," he 
thought. He.knew that his uncle would be grieved when 
he learned what had happened, but he was consoled by the 
thought that Matzko placed birth and riches above all, 
and Danusia possessed both in a superior degree. He 
will grumble a little, but in the end he will be satisfied, and 
will love Danusia as his own daughter. 

And suddenly Zbyshko's heart began to yearn for his 
old uncle. He was a harsh man, but he loved 2nbyshko 
like the apple of his eye. He watched over him in battle, 
the booty he obtained was not for himself, but/f or Zbyshko, 
and it was for Zbyshko that he sought for riches. They 
were alone in the world, without relatives, except distant 
ones like the abbot. And so whenever circumstances 
compelled them to separate from each other, neither knew 
what to do without the other, particularly the old man, 
who no longer desired an3rthing for himself. 

"Oh, he will be glad," Zbyshko repeated to himself. 
" I only wish that Jurand would receive me as well as he 
would." 

At Prasnysz Zbyshko was advised to remain over night. 
Owing to the frosts, wolves gathered in such great packs, 
that they attacked even convoys. Zbyshko, however, paid 
no attention to this, and with a number of Mazovian 
knights and armed merchants escorting their wares from 
Prussia to Ciechanow, he started for his destination the 
same evening. The company kept close together, but pro- 
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ceeded slowly, it being necessary in some places to dig 
through the snow drifts. 

It was dusk when they got the first view of the lights of 
Ciechanow. Meanwhile the snow-storm increased. A 
sharp cold wind was blowing, carrying clouds of snow, 
raising entire snow drifts, whirling them in the air and 
hurling them at the sleighs, the faces of the travellers and 
the horses, making breathing impossible. The sound of 
the bells fastened to the shaus of the sleighs was entirely 
deadened by the raging wind, but instead, in the howling 
and whistling of the storm could be heard strange, plain- 
tive voices like the howling of wolves, the distant neigh- 
inef of horses, and at times like human voices in distress, 
calling for help. The e^diausted horses pressed close to 
eadi other and slackened their pace. 

The conversation in the sleighs was to the effect that 
whoever was caught in such storm away from human 
habitations would not live to hear the bells of early mass. 
Zbvshko became suddenly alarmed and said : 

God forbid that Jurand should now be on the road." 

"Was the Lord of Spychow to come here?" asked 
Hlawa. 

" Yes." 

"With his daughter?" 

" The lights have again disappeared," answered 2^ysh- 
ko. The lights had indeed disai^)eared but presently some 
horsemen came crowding in front of the horses. 

"Why do you obstruct us?" shouted the watchful 
Czech, seizing his bow. "Who are you?" 

" We are Ae Prince's people, sent to help travellers." 

" Blessed be the name of Jesus Christ." 

" Forever and ever. Follow us, you have strayed from 
the road." 

From the leader of the detachment Zbyshko learned 
that the lord of Spychow was expected, but had not ar- 
rived yet, that people had been sent out in all directions to 
meet him. But conversation was impossible, the wind 
began to rage with still greater violence. 

*A veritable devil's wedding," remarked Hlawa, but 
Zbyshko commanded him to be silent, and not to mention 
the unholy name. 

*^ Don't you know," he said, " that on such holidays the 
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power of the evil one is weakened, and that the devils 
hide in the ice-holes? The Landomierz fishermen once 
caught one of them in their net on a Christmas Eve. He 
held a pike, in his jaws, and was about to swallow it, but 
at the sound of the bell he became senseless and then the 
fishermen beat him with sticks till supper-time. The storm 
is terrible, but God probably so wills it, that the morrow 
might be the more joyful." 

They were now entering the city. The snow-drifts 
were even greater in the streets, so that they even covered 
the windows. This was the reason our travellers strayed 
on the outskirts, these snow-drifts shut the light from 
their view. But the wind was not felt so much here. The 
streets were deserted, the city folks were already at their 
supper. Before some houses boys were carolling, not- 
withstanding the frost. On the market-place, too, could 
be seen people wrapped in pea straw, intended to make 
them resemble bears, but otherwise the streets were de- 
serted. The merchants remained in the city, while Zbysh- 
ko proceeded to the old castle, in which the Prince resided, 
and which Zbyshko soon saw brilliantly lit up through its 
glass windows. 

The drawbridge was down, because the Lithuanian in- 
cursions had long since ceased, and the Crusaders, fear- 
ing a war with the King of Poland, sought the friend- 
ship of the Mazovian Prince. A horn was blown and the 
gates swung open. A few bowmen stood on guard, but 
on the walls and palisades there was not a living soul. 

Old Mrokota greeted them in the name of the Prince, 
and conveyed to Zbyshko the information that Jurand 
was expected any moment, a place at the table having 
I been reserved for him. 

Though Zbyshko always entertained some fear for Ju- 
rand, he was nevertheless glad to hear it and said to him- 
self : " Do now what you please, you cannot change the 
fact that she is my wife, my darling Danusia." It oc- 
curred to him that Danusia might have told him all, and 
that, perhaps she had already obtained his consent. " And 
in truth, what else remains for him to do? Jurand is a 
wise man and knows that I will take her from him in spite 
of his resistance, for my right is stronger." 

Having changed his dress, Zbyshko was led by Mrokota 
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into the reception room which was heated by two huge 
fire-places. Courtiers and guests crowded the room. The 
Prince entered first, accompanied by a vojevode and some 
of his household. Zbyshko bowed to his knees, then 

fssed his hand. 
The Prince embraced his head with both hands, then 
took him aside and said : 

" I know everything. At first I was vexed that it was 
done without my permission, but then it was explained 
to me that it could not be different. Finally, when a wo- 
man wishes a thing, it is better to let her have her way. 
The Princess loves you like a mother, and I would always 
rather please her than quarrel with her, and make her 
grieve and shed tears.'l 

The Princess also /romised to do what she could to 
break Jurand's obstiimcy. 

As they seated themselves around the table, one of the 
servants handed the Prince a dish filled with sweetened 
bits of bread which he was to distribute among the guests 
and the servants. A similar dish was handed also to the 
Princess. Opposite them sat the priest Wyszonok who 
was on the point of blessing the feast, when suddenly a 
man appeared at the door, all covered with snow, and 
shouted : 

" Gracious Prince I " 

" What do you want ? " asked the Prince, displeased at 
the interruption. 

" Some travellers are buried under the snow on the 
Radzanow road. We need people to dig them out." 

They were all frightened, the Prince himself was al- 
armed, and turning to the Sochacheva castellan, shouted : 

" Send horsemen with spades I Quick I " 

Then he turned to the informant, — 

" How many are there? ** 

" I could not tell. The storm is terrible. There are 
sleighs and horsemen. Quite a crowd." 

" Do you know who they are ? " V 

Y' People say they are Jurand's retinue." \ 
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CHAPTER XXII 

On hearing the terrible tidings, Zbyshko, without ask- 
ing the Prince's permission, sprang to his feet, ran to the 
stables and ordered that horses be made ready. Zbyshko, 
Hlawa, de Lorche and a number of servants with torches 
and lanterns in their hands were presently without the 
gates of the castle. The storm was still lashing their 
faces and seemed bent on tearing the flame from the 
torches. They had to cover a great distance. Passing 
the settlements on the outskirts of Ciechanow, then Niedz- 
borz, our travellers turned in the direction of Radzanow. 
Beyond Niedzborz the storm somewhat subsided. The 
gusts of wind became weaker, the sky cleared, and gradu- 
ally the snow-fall also ceased, and here and there, between 
the clouds, the stars began to twinkle. 

Following the scent of a dog brought from the castle, 
they soon stumbled on the dark, bent figure of a man 
under a snow-drift resting against an alder. His cap was 
drawn over his eyes, and in one hand he held the reins 
of the horse that lay beside him, its muzzle buried in the 
snow. The man had evidently been separated from the 
others, may be for the purpose of reaching a settlement 
and bringing aid, and when his horse fell he covered him- 
self under the lee of an alder and froze tojleath, 

" Fetch some light here1^'*n5houte3""Zbyshko. 

A servant brought a torch and held it close to the face 
of the man, but at first it was difficult to distinguish who it 
was. Only when another servant raised the inclining 
head, they all cried in one vpice, — 
/ " The lord of Spychow."' 

^ Zbyshko ordered two servants to carry him to the 
nearest hut, and hastened to help the other unfortunates. 
On the way Zbyshko thought that perhaps he would find 
Danusia, his wife, dead, and he mercilessly urged his horse 
who was wading in the snow to his breast. After riding 
a short distance, they heard shouts from the dark : " This 
way ! " Zbyshko ran up, sprang from his horse and 
shouted : " To the spades I " 
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Two sleighs had already been dug out by those who 
had remained on watch. The horses and the men were 
frozen without the hope of being saved. Some of the 
horses were found in the posture of a last effort to ex- 
tricate themselves. In front of one of the sleighs a man 
stood up to his waist in snow, holding a spear in one hand, 
and as rigid as a post. Death had evidently overtaken 
them at a moment when they were attempting to extricate 
themselves and the horses from the snow-drifts. Zbyshko 
worked with the spade till his brow was covered with per- 
spiration, and lighted the frozen faces with a torch, his 
heart palpitating from fear that he might discover among 
them the face of his beloved Danusia. But all in vain. 
The torches disclosed only the stem and bearded faces of 
Jurand's men. Neither Danusia nor any other woman 
was found among the retinue. 

" Your grace," said Hlawa, " our search here is entirely 
in vain, because the young lady was not among the reti- 
nue. I have carefully searched the sleighs for boxes with 
woman's apparel, but found none. The lady remained in 
Spychow. She certainly would not come to attend court 
without a change of dresses." 

Although this seemed reasonable, they nevertheless re- 
turned to the place where Jurand was found, but they 
could find no one there. The people had already been 
taken away to Niedzborz. At that place Zbyshko learned 
that after Jurand had been rubbed with snow until his 
skin was nearly torn off, wine poured into his mouth *and 
been given a steam bath, he was taken to the castle by the 
Prince's men who had come after him. 

All attempts to make Jurand speak were fruitless. The 
priest Wyszonok poured a jug of wine into his throat and 
wrapped in furs he was placed in a heated room. 

The following morning the bell in the tower which was 
rousing the people to prayers also roused Jurand. He 
opened his eyes, sat up on his bed, and, blinking his eyes 
looked around. 

" Blessed be the name of Jesus Christ I How do you 
f^l?" asked the Princess. 

i But Jurand evidently failed to recognize her, for \ he 
itared at her, and in a moment began to shout, — / 

" This way ! This way I Dig up the snow-drift ! *y 
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"Calm yourself, for God's sake! You are in Ciech- 
anow," said the Princess. 

Jurand knit his brows like a man who is collecting his- 
thought and answered : 

" In Ciechanow. M y daughter is waiting there— and 
the Prince and Princess — ^Danusia ! Danusia ! " 

And suddenly closing his eyes he fell back. Zbyshko 
and the Princess were frightened, thinking that he was 
dead, but Jurand's breast ^gan to heave rythmically like 
that of a man fast asleep. 

Father Wyszonok placed his fingers to his mouth en- 
joining silence, and whispered: 

" He may sleep this way the entire day." 

" Yes, but what did he say? " asked the Princess. 

'' He said that Danusia was waiting for him at Ciech- 
anow," answered Zbyshko. 

"Because he did not regain consciousness yet/' ex- 
plained the priest. 



CHAPTER XXin 

Jurand only woke at midday of the following day, but 
fully conscious. Zbyshko and the Princess were present, 
and Jurand, seating himself on his couch, looked at the 
Princess, recognized her and said: 

" Gracious lady. For God's sake, am I in Ciech- 
anow?" 

" Yes, and you have slept through the holiday, besides," 
answered the Princess. 

" I succumbed to the snow storm. Who saved me ? " 

" This knight here, Zbyshko of Bogdanietz. Do you re- 
member at Krakow — '' 

Jurand looked at the young man with his sound eye 
and said: 

"Yes, I remember — ^but where is Danusia?" 
Was she not with you? " asked the alarmed Princess. 
How could she be with me, when I was going to 
her?" 

Zbyshko and the Princess exchanged glances, thinking 
that Jurand was still delirious. Then the Princess said: 



(t 
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" 1 conjure you in the name of God ! Was not the child 
with you?" 
/ ''The child? With me?" asked the surprised Jurand. 

" All your men have perished, but we did not find her 
among them. Why did you leave her in Spychow ? " 

Jurand again repeated, but now with alarm in his 
voice, — 

" In Spychow ? But she was with you and not with 
mel" 

" Yes, but your men with a letter from you came for 
her." 

" In the name of the Father and the Son ! " answered 
Jurand. " I did not send for her at all." 

The Princess suddenly turned pale. 

" How so ? " she said. " Are you sure that you are in 
your senses ? " 

"For God's sake, where is the child?" cried Jurand, 
springing from the couch. 

Father Wyszonok, hearing this, ^hastily left the room, 
while the Princess continued : 

" Listen. Armed people came here with a letter from 
you. You wrote that during a conflagration you nearly 
lost your sight, and wished to see the child. They took 
Danusia and departed." 

" Woe ! " shouted Jurand. " I swear by God that there 
was no fire in Spychow, and I did not send for her ! " 

At that moment Wyszonok returned with the letter 
which he handed to Jurand and asked: 

"Was not this written by your priest? 

" I don't know." 

''And the seal?" 

" It is mine. What is the letter? " 

Father Wyszonok read the letter, while Jurand listened 
tearing his hair. Then he said: 

" The letter is not mine — ^the seal is forged ! Woe to 
my soul! They have stolen my child and will ruin 
her ! " 

"Who?" 

" The Crusaders I " 

" The scourge of Christ ! We must tell the Prince ! Let 
him send couriers to the Master!" The Princess be- 
came alarmed. " Merciful Jesus ! Save her, help her I 
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She ran from the room crying. Jurand sprang from 
the couch and tremblingly began to dress his mighty 
frame. Zbyshko sat like one petrififed, only gnashing his 
teeth in a sinister manner. 

" How do you know that the Crusaders have stolen 
her?" asked the priest Wyszonok. 

" I swear by the tortures of Christ I " 

" Let me see — it may be so. They came to the forest 
castle to lodge complaint against you — ^they demanded 
reparation." 

" And have stolen her," suddenly interrupted Zbyshko. 

With these words he ran from the room, hurried to the 
stables and ordered horses to be saddled, without know- 
ing well why he did so. His only thought was to go to 
Danusia's aid, and go immediately, even into Prussia, 
snatch her from the hands of the enemy or perish. 

He then returned to tell Jurand that weapons and 
horses were ready. He was certain that Jurand would go 
with him Anger, pain and g^ief boiled in his breast, but 
he lost no hope, thinking that he with the terrible Jurand 
could do anything, and would not shrink from attacking 
all the forces of die Crusaders. 

The Prince, hearing what had happened, went into a 
rage. 

" These dogs have carried her off from my castle and 
thereby disgraced me. I shall never forgive them that. 
Enough of their treachery ! I would rather have wolves 
for neighbors than these Crusaders I But now the Master 
must punish these comthurs and send apologies to me, 
otherwise I will summon my people to arms." 

And striking the table with his fist he added : 

'* O ! My brother Semka will follow me, and Witold, 
and all the forces of King Jagellal We have tolerated 
them enough ! It is enough to try the patience of a saint ! 
We have suffered enough ! " 

Silence reigned for a few moments, and when his rage 
had spent itself, they began to consult. The lord of Dlu- 
golas who had passed many years in Prussian captivity, 
was called in, as was de Lorche. He gave his opinion 
that the abduction was probably carried out with a view of 
exchanging Danusia for von Bergow, a German knidit 
of renown who occupied an important position in the Or- 
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der, and now a prisoner in one of Jurand's underg^und 
dungeons, or to obtain a ransom. 
/ It was then recalled that the four envoys who had vis- 
! ited the forest castle, demanded of the Princ*. that he order 
5 Jurand to deliver de Bergow. It was decided to send the 
lord of Dlugolas to the Master of the Order with a letter 
; from the Prince demanding Danusia's release. 

" At one time there was some discipline in the Order," 
rsaid Father Wyszonok, " and no comthur dared to under- 
/ take anything upon his own responsibility, without the 
/ permission of the Chapter and Master. Therefore God 
{• placed so many lands under their control that they became 
j greater than any other empire. But now there is no dis- 
\ cipline among them, no truth, no honesty, no faith, — ^noth- 
' ing but greed, and tfiey possess the malice of wolves. 
■ How then can they be expected to obey the command of 
the Master or Chapter, when they do not obey the com- 
mands of God ? Every one of them rules in his castle like 
an independent prince and they help each other in their 
evil deeds. If we ccwnplain to the Master, they will deny 
wy knowledge of the girl. If they are ordered to take 
an oath, they will not shrink. What is to be done then ? " 
" Let Jurand go to Spychow," said Nikolai of Dlugo- 
las. " If they have stolen the child for the purpose of ex- 
changing her for de Bergow, or for a ransom, then they 
must s€«d word and, of course, will only deal with Ju- 
rand." 

Jurand, when the names of the envoys who had visited 
the forest castle were mentioned, seemed to commit them 
to memory, and kept repeating in a strange and at the 
same time terrible voice, — 
" Danfeld, Loeve, Godfried and Rotgier." 
Nikolai of Dlugolas advised that experienced people 
be S€;nt to^ Prussia to make inquiries of the whereabouts of 
Danusia. The Prince took his staff and went out to give 
the necessary orders. The Princess turned to Jurand and 
began to encourage and console him. 

" I feel as though some one had opened my old wound," 
he said. 

" It was not our fault," said the Princess. " Seeing 
your letter and seal, how could we oppose a father's com- 
mand?" 
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Jurand bowed to her feet. 

" I do not blame anybody, gracious lady." 

The Princess thought of telling him of the marriage, 
but on second thought, considered it improper to add to 
Jurand's grief. " They will both search for Danusia, let 
Zbyshko break it to him when an opportunity offers," she 
decided. 

Then turning to Jurand, she reminded him that God 
was watching over the child. " God will send her deliver- 
ance as He did at the last hunt. A fierce urus attacked 
us, and the Lord Jesus inspired Zbyshko to come to our 
aid. He nearly lost his own life, and for a long time after 
was ill, but he saved Danusia and myself. The Prince re- 
warded him with a knight's girdle and spurs. You see. 
She is under the protection of the Lord. Of course I am 
sorry for the girl. I thought that she was coming with 
you, that I would see the darling, but — " 

Her voice began to tremble, and tears coursed down her 
cheeks, while Jurand's despair, which he had so far sup- 
pressed, now burst forth like a whirlwind. With both 
hands he seized his long hair and began to strike his head 
against the wall, repeating in a hoarse voice, — 

" Jesus ! Jesus ! Jesus ! " 

But Zbyshko sprang to his side, and shaking him with 
all his might shouted: 

" We must start ! To Spychow I '' 



CHAPTER XXIV 

On the way to Spychow, Zbyshko more minutely re- 
lated the circumstances attending the abduction of Danu- 
sia, the death of de Fourcy, the terrible dexterity of his 
shield-bearer who broke Danfeld's arm. The presence of 
that woman who brought the healing balsam from Dan- 
feld to the forest castle now recurred to his mind for the 
first time as a peculiar circumstance. At a stopping place 
he asked the Czech and Sanderus about her, but neither 
was quite certain what had become of her. They thought 
that $he had departed with or immediately after tho$e 
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people who had come for Danusia. Zbyshko thought that 
she had been sent to warn the people in case Jurand hap- 
pened to be present in the castle. In that case, they could 
claim to have come from a different place, on another 
mission. It was all done with infernal devemess, and the 
young man who had known the Crusaders as fighters on 
the battlefield, for the first time became aware that they 
must be fought not only with the sword, but with the 
brain. 

The thought was very unpleasant to him, because his 
grief and pain had turned in him into a thirst for blood. 
Even the deliverance of Danusia appeared to him as a 
series of battles in ranks or in single combats, and now 
he learned that his desire for revenge and the smashing 
of other people's heads would have to be chained like a 
bear, and other means found for encompassing Danusia's 
delivery. 

The thought occurred to him that it might be well to 
send Sanderus to Szcytno to search for that woman and, 
if possible, through her locate Danusia. Sanderus's be- 
trayal could not make matters worse ; should he, however, 
remain faithful, he could render great service, as his oc- 
cupation of relic monger opened the way for him every- 
where. 

He desired to consult Jurand, but deferred it until they 
should reach Spychow, especially as it was growing dark, 
and Jurand sitting on his high saddle, seemed to have 
fallen asleep from weariness and anxiety. But Jurand's 
head was bowed because of the great misfortune that 
weighed on him, his mind was occupied with nothing else, 
his soul overflowed with terrible anxiety, for he filially 
said: 

" It were better I had frozen at Neidzborz I Was it 
you who dug me out?" 

"Yes, with others." 

"And it was you who saved my daughter at the 
hunt?" 

" What should I have done ? " 

'^And will you help me now? "J 

Zbyshko was fired with such love for Danusia and such 
hatred for the Crusaders, that he stood up in his stirrups 
^nd said through his clenched t^eth,-^ 
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" Listen to what I tell you : even if I have to bite the 
Prussian locks with my teeth to get her, I will do it and 
get her." 

There was a moment of silence, and then Jurand was 
heard to gnash his teeth and repeat to himself : 

" Danfeld, Loeve, Rotgier 

And in-hisTsuL-he-th6ugHt that if they should demand 
the release of de Bergow, he would release him, if they 
should demand a ransom and entire Spychow besides, he 
would comply, but then, woe to those who raised their 
hands against his beloved child! 

They scarcely closed their eyes during the night. Ju- 
rand was struck by the grief and wrath of Zbyshko and 
said: 

" I know that she covered you with a veil and saved 
your life. But do you love her ? " 

Zbyshko looked straight into his eyes, and with an ex- 
pression on his face bordering on defiance answered : 

" Shejsjaij^ wife." 

Jurand stopped^ his horse and with eyes blinking from 
surprise looked at Zbyshko. 

"What do you say?" he asked. 

" I say that she is my wife and I am her husband." 

The knight of Spychow covered his eyes with the glove, 
as if blinded by a sudden flash of lightning, then spurred 
his horse to the head of the retinue and silently continued 
on the journey. 

It seemed to Zbyshko that Jurand was still irreconcil- 
able, that all was of no avail, that there was nothing in 
store for him but misfortune and grief. 

He does not wish to consent/' he thought of Jurand, 

then let it be as he pleases ! " And he was ready to 
spring at Jurand himself. He was seized with a desire to 
fight anybody, for anything, so that he might do some- 
thing, give vent to his grief, his indignation and wrath, — 
to find some relief. 

Meanwhile they approached an inn where Jurand was 
in the habit of resting and feeding his horses. He was 
soon with Zbyshko in a separate room. Suddenly Jurand 
stoppped before the young knight, fixed his eye on him 
and asked: 

" So you came here for her sake ? " 
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Do you think I will deny it?" Zbyshko answered 
sharply, looking Jurand straight in the eyes, ready to meet 
anger with anger. But there was nothing fierce in the 
face of the old warrior, only boundless grief was reflected 
on it. 

" And you saved my daughter? " he asked after some 
silence, " and dug me out ? " 

Zbyshko looked on him with surprise and anxiety con- 
cerning his reason, for Jurand was repeating the same 
questions he had asked before. 

" Sit down," he said, " you are weak yet." 

But Jurand raised his hands, lowered them on Zbysh- 
ko's shoulders and with all his strength pressed him to 
his breast. 

Zbyshko finally fell at Jurand's feet, and with tears in 
his eyes began to kiss his hands. 

" If they had any cause at all for taking revenge on me, 
I would have nothing to say. But I swear by God that 
there was no cause! I fought them on the battle-field 
when on the way from our Prince to Witold, but here my 
relations were neighborly. Bartosz Nalencz seized forty 
knights on their way to the Crusaders and threw them into 
an underground dungeon, and the Crusaders were ob- 
liged to pay a half wagon load of gold to obtain their 
freedom. But when some German happened to pass 
through my lands, I always received him as becomes a 
knight and even provisioned him. Often Crusaders , 
visited me. I was not ferocious then, and yet they treated 
me as I would not treat my greatest enemy." 

Terrible recollections tormented his soul, his voice died 
away in his breast for a moment, then he continued half 
groaning : 

" She was my only one, like a ewe lamb, like the heart 
in my breast, and they lashed her with a rope, like a dog, 
and her life was frightened out of her — ^Jesus! Jesus!" 

" Father," said Zbyshko after a period of silence 

" would it not be better for them to seek people's love, 

and not their hatred? Why do they wrong all nations 

and all people?" 

" I don't know," and Jurand spread his hands in de- 
spair. 
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For a moment Zbyshko pondered over the question, 
then his thoughts reverted to Jurand. 

" They say that you have worthily avenged yourself," 
he said. 

" Yes, because I swore their ruin, — ^and I also vowed 
to God that if He help me in my vengeance, I will sur- 
render my only child to Him. That is why I was 
against you." 

ZbysMco promised to help him avenge for Danusia, and 
asked Jurand to let him have but one of those who had 
captured his deceased wife. " You will see what I will 
do with him." 

But Jurand shook his head. " No," he answered^ 
gloomily, "not one of them is alive." 

And he became silent. Only the snorting of the horses 
and the rattling of the wheels on the beaten road was 
heard. 

"I heard once at night," resumed Jurand " a voice cwn- 
ing from the wall and saying: 'Enough of revenge!' 
but I did not heed it, because it was not the voice of the 
deceased." 

"Whose voice was it?" Zbyshko asked becoming un- 
easv. 

' I don't know. These voices and moans are often 
heard coming from the walls in Spychow. Many people 
have died in chains in the underground chambers. The 
priest has consecrated the town and also told me to cease 
exacting retribution, but that was impossible. I became 
too hard on them. They laid ambushed for me and chal- 
lenged me in the field — it was thus that time. Meineger 
and de Bergow first challenged me." 

" Did you ever accept ransom ? " 

" Never. Of all my prisoners only de Bergow will 
come out alive." 

They were now emerging from the forest into an open 
space, where the town of Spychow stood amid the mo- 
rasses. Suddenly they saw two horsemen and a low 
sleigh in which were seated three dark figures. Their 
hearts began to beat faster, for who would come to Spy- 
chow at such a late hour but the Crusaders? They 
spurred their horses, but the two horsemen soon spied 
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them, and turning around and taking the bows from their 
shoulders they called: 

"Who is there?" 

" The Germans," Jurand whispered to Zbyshko. Then 
he raised his voice and answered : " It is my right to ask, 
yours to answer. Who are you?" 

" Travellers." 

"What travellers?" 

" Pilgrims." 

"Where from?" 

"From Szcytno." 

" It is they," again whispered Jurand. 

The Germans refused to divulge their mission except 
to the lord of Spychow himself. Jurand understood that 
the conversation could not take place in the presence of 
the other people, and so he restrained himself. Besides 
the two horsemen who served as guard and the driver, the 
Szcytno embassv consisted of two persons: one was the 
same woman who had brought the healing balsam to the 
forest castle; the other was a young pilgrim. Zbyshko 
did not recognize the woman because his illness had pre- 
vented his seeing her in the castle^ and the pilgrim at once 
appeared to him to be a shield-bearer in disguise. Jurand 
immediately led them into one of the rooms of the castle 
and stopped before them, gigantic and almost terrible in 
the light of the fire which fell on him from the burning 
hearthstone. 

" Where is the child ? " he asked. 

Standing face to face with the terrible man, the envoys 
were frightened. The pilgrim, notwithstanding his inso- 
lent face, trembled like a leaf; the woman's legs bent 
under her. Her glance wandered from Jurand to 
Zbyshko and back, then she looked at the shining, bald 
head of the priest Kaleb, and again at Jurand, as if asking 
why the others were present. 

" Sir," she said finally, " we do not know what you refer 
to, but we came to you on important matters. We were 
strictly enjoined not to speak to you in the presence of 
witnesses." 

I have no secrets from these," said Jurand. 
But we have, noble lord," answered the woman, " and 
if you order them to remain here, then we have noth- 
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ing more to ask, but to be allowed to depart to-mor- 



row." 



The face of Jurand, who was not accustomed to opposi- 
tion, showed anger, but considering that the affair re- 
lated to Danusia, he restrained himself. Zbyshko, who 
was anxious to have the conversation end as soon as pos- 
sible then left the room with Kaleb. No sooner did he 
close the door behind him than Hlawa approached him 
and said : 

" Sir, that is the same woman." 

"What woman?" 

"The one who brought the healing balsam." San- 
derus also recognized her, but neither of them knew who 
the pilgrim was. 

" I do not know who he is," said Sanderus, " but at 
all events, do not buy indulgences from him, because he 
is a false pilgrim. If you should subject him to torture, 
he would disclose everything." 

Meanwhile, the moment Zbyshko and Kaleb left the 
room, the nun approached Jurand and said: 

" Your daughter was stolen by robbers." 

"With crosses on their cloaks?" 

" No. But God willed it that she should be rescued 
by the pious brethren, and she is now with them." 

"Where is she then, I ask?" 

" She is under the protection of the pious brother Shom- 
berg," answered the woman, crossing her hands on her 
breast and bowing humbly. 

On hearing the terrible name of the murderer of Wit- 
old's children, Jurand became as pale as death. He sunk 
to the bench, covered his eyes and drew his palm across 
his forehead, now covered with cold perspiration. 

The pilgrim who was hitherto unable to overcome his 
terror, now rested his hands on his hips, stretched his legs 
and looked at Jurand with eyes full of pride and contempt. 
A long silence followed. 

" Brother Marqward is aiding Brother Shomberg in 
guarding her," resumed the woman. " They are guard- 
ing her carefully and she will not be wronged." 

" What, then, must I do to get my child ? " 

" Humble yourself before the Order," said the pilgrim 
haughtily. 
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Jurand rose, walked over to him, and bending over the 
pilgrim said in a terrible voice : 

" Be silent" 

The pilgrim was again frightened. He tcnew that he 
had the power to restrain and even tame Jurand by ut- 
tering a word, but before that word could be spoken some- 
thing terrible might happen. He became silent, his 
round eyes, seemingly petrified from ffear, stared at the 
lord of Spychow, and his chin began to tremble. 

Finally, after repeating with emphasis that Jurand's 
child was safe in the hands of Shomberg and Marqward, 
the nun, in answer to Jurand's questions, said that though 
he had grievously wronged the Order, the brethren only 
wished to pay good for evil if he satisfied their just de- 
mands, which were to release de Bergow and the other 
prisoners. 

" There are only two shield-bearers of Meineger and de 
Bergow, besides their servants," said Jurand. 

" You must release them, sir, and reward them for their 
imprisonment." 

** God forbid that I should bargain for my child." 

" The pious brethren expected that from you," said the 
' woman, " but this is not all we were ordered to tell you." 
And she proceeded to explain that if it became known 
in Mazovia that his child was in the hands of the knights 
of the Order, their virtuous act would be misinterpreted 
by the ferocious knighthood of Poland who hate the 
Order. " O yes ! Your people are malicious and slan- 
derous, and have often slandered the pious brethren from 
which the reputation of the Order has greatly suffered. 
And the brethren must guard this reputation, and there- 
fore make it a condition that vou yourself declare it to the 
King of this country and all the knighthood that — ^as it 
IS in reality — it was not the brethren of the Order but un- 
kno wn robbers that carried her off, and that you ha y^o 
-=Tansom4iec:r ' 

" It is true," said Jurand, " that robbers carried off my 
child, and that I have to ransom her from robbers." 

"And you must say nothing different to anybody; if 
but one person should know it, or one complaint be made 
to the Master, great difficulties would arise." 

Uneasiness was reflected on Jurand's face. At first 
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he thought it quite natural that they should demand se- 
crecy, but now he became suspicious that there was some 
other purpose. But as he could not make it clear to him- 
self, he was seized with such terror as happens to the 
boldest men when danger threatens not themselves, but 
those dear to them. He decided, however, to fathom the 
subtle purposes of the Crusaders. 

" The comthurs demand secrecy," he said, " but how 
can the secret be kept when I must exchange de Bergow 
and others for my daughter?" 

" You will say that you have taken a ransom to pay the 
robbers." 

" People will not believe it, because I never took a ran- 
som," Jurand replied gloomily. 

" Because your daughter was never in question," the 
nun said in a hissing voice. 

Again there was silence. The pilgrim, who had 
meanwhile gathered his courage and thought that Jurand 
would now restrain himself said: 

" Such is the will of brothers Shomberg and Marq- 
ward." 

The nun continued: "You will say that this pilgrim 
brought you the ransom, and we will return with the 
noble lord de Bergow and the other prisoners." 

" What? " asked Jurand, knittii^ his brow. " Do you 
think I will release the prisoners ^bef ore you return my 
child?" 

" Well, then you may come yourself for the child." 

"I? to Szcytno?" 

" But the robbers might carry her off again on her re- 
turn, and in that case your people would suspect the pious 
brethren. They therefore prefer to hand her to you per- 
sonally." 

" And who will guarantee my return if I walk into the 
jaws of the wolf?" 

" The virtue of the brethren, their honesty and piety." 
Jurand rose and began to walk up and down the room. 
He suspected a treacherous plot, and feared it, but at the 
same time he understood that the Crusaders could impose 
any conditions, and that he was perfectly helpless to re- 
sist. 

Jurand then proposed that they should remain in Spy« 
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chow until his return with Danusia, when they might de- 
part with de Bergow and the other prisoners. 

" Sir," said the pilgrim, " you refuse to take the word 
of knights, how, then; can you expect them to believe that 
you will release us and de Bergow after your return?" 

Turand's face turned pale with indignation. A dread- 
ful moment followed, when it seemed Siat he would seize 
the pilgrim and crush him under his knees, but Jurand re- 
strained his anger, sighed deeply and said slowly : 

"Whoever you may be, do not try my patience too 
much." 

" Speak whatever you were commanded," the pilgrim 
turned to the woman. 

" Sir," said the nun, " we would not dare to disbelieve 
your oath on the sword, but it is neither becoming to you, 
nor were we sent here for that purpose." 

" What were you sent here for? " 

" The brethren told us that you, without saying a word 
to anyone, should appear at Szcytno with de Bergow and 
the other prisoners." 

Jurand's shoulders fell back^, and his fingers bent like 
the claws of a bird of prey. Stepping before the w(xnan 
he bent over her, as if to whisper something in her ear and 
said: 

"And did they not tell you that I will break yours and 
de Bergow's bones ? " 

"Your daughter is in the hands of the brethren and 
under the protection of Shomberg and Marqward," the 
woman answered with emphasis. 

" The villains, poisoners, murderers ! " Jurand burst 
out. 

" Who can avenge us, and who told us before our de- 
parture that if you do not comply with our commands, 
then it were better that the girl should die the death of 
Witold's children. Now choose ! " 

" And remember that you are in the power of the com- 
thurs," added the pilgrim. " They do not wish to wrong 
you, and the starosta of Szcytno sends through us his 
promise that you shall freely leave his castle, but they wish 
that you should expiate the injustices which you have 
visited upon tihem by bowing before the Crusaders' cloak 
and beg for the victor's mercy. You have trampled them 
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'Under foot, and now you must swear that you will never 
raise your hand against the white cloak." 

" That is the wish of the comthurs and also of Shorn- 
berg and Marqward/' elucidated the woman. 

The silence of death fell upon the room. It seemed 
that somewhere among the timbers of the roof some sup- 
pressed, frightened echo repeated : " Ma^qwardT^Shom- 
berg." From without came the calls of Jufarid^ bowmen 
guarding on the mounds near the palisades of the town. 

The pilgrim and the nun looked at each other, then at 
Jurand, who sat motionless leaning against the wall, his 
face in the shade of a bundle of hides which hung near the 
window. Only one thought occupied his mind: if he re- 
fused to comply with the request, they would strangle his 
child, and that if he did comply with their request, even 
then he would save neither Danusia nor himself. And he 
saw no way of escape. A ruthless power had overcome 
and was oppressing him. Closing his eyes, he saw the 
iron hand of a Crusader on Danusia's throat. He knew 
them well, and doubted not for a moment that they would 
kill her and bury her on the rampart of the castle, and then 
swear that they never saw her. And who could then 
prove that they had abducted her? It is true the envoys 
were in Jurand's power ; he could take them to the Prince, 
where torture might bring forth a confession from them. 
But they held Danusia and would not shrink from tor- 
turing her. And it seemed to him that the child was 
stretching her hands and imploring him to save her — 
if he were only certain that she was in Szc)rtno, he 
could that very evening reach the castle, cut down the 
garrison and release Danusia, but she might not be and 
probably was not in Szc3rtno. The thought also flashed 
upon him that if he were to seize the pilgrim and the 
woman and take them direct to the Grand Master, the 
latter might force a confession from them and command 
the comthurs to release his daughter. But this seemed 
no more feasible, for these people would say that they 
came to ransom de Bergow, and knew nothing about any 
girl. No ! All these plans led to nothing. If he should 
go to Szc)rtno they would surely chain him and cast him 
into a dungeon, but they would not release Danusia, if 
fpr no other reason, because that would make it evident 
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that they had stolen her. Meanwhile death hung over the 
head of his only child, over the last dear bead. His 
thoughts, finally, became confused and his grief overcame 
all other feelings and passed into stupefaction. He sat 
motionless because his body became as numb as if cut 
out of stone. 

Meanwhile the envoys of the Crusaders grew tired of 
the long waiting. The nun, rising, said: 

" It will soon be daylight. Permit us, sir, to retire, for 
we sorely need rest." 

And bowing both left the room. 

" And refreshments after the long journey/' added the 
pilgrim. 

But Jurand remained motionless, like one asleep or 
dead. The door finally opened and Zbyshko appeared, 
followed by the priest. 

"What did the envoys say? What do they want?" 
asked the young knight approaching Jurand. 

Jurand shuddered, but at first made no answer, only 
blinking like a man awakened from a sound sleep. 

" Sir, you are not ill ? " asked the priest. He saw that 
something strange was transpiring with him. 
No," answered Jurand. 

And Danusia? " asked Zbyshko. " Where is she, and 
what did they say? What did they bring here?" 

"A ransom," Jurand answered slowly. 

"A ransom for de Bergow?" 

" For de Bergow." 

" How so, for de Bergow ? What is the matter with 
you?" 

" Nothing." 

But there was something in his voice so strange, so 
impotent, that Zbyshko and Kaleb were seized with sudden 
alarm, especially because Jurand spoke of a ransom, and 
not of the exchange of de Bergow for Danusia. 

" In the name of God, where is Danusia ? " exclaimed 
Zbyshko. 

" She is not with the Cru-sa-ders, no." Jurand ans- 
wered in a sleepy voice, and he suddenly fell on the ground 
as if dead* 
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CHAPTER XXV 

The following day the two envoys had another inter- 
view with Jurand and then departed, taking with them de 
Bcrgow and the other prisoners. Afterward Jurand sum- 
moned the priest and dictated a letter to the Prince in 
which he informed him that it was not the Germans that 
carried off Danusia; that he had succeeded in locating 
Danusia and would return with her in a few days. He 
demanded of Zbyshko to abstain from searching for her, 
as tiiat was unnecessary. Toward evening he again 
closeted himself with the priest, dictated his last will, 
making Zbyshko heir to all his estate, confessed himself 
and received the last sacrament. Then he called in the 
ever-silent Tolima, who had always accompanied him in 
all his engagements and in his absence had full charge of 
Spychow; declared to him the contents of the will, and 
bade him' serve 2nbyshko as faithfully as he had served 
himself. 

Then he turned to Zbyshko and said : 

" The contents of the treasury is sufficient to satisfy the 
greatest greed and to ransom not one but a hundred 
prisoners. Remember this." 

But Zbyshko asked : " Why are you giving me Spy- 
chow now?" 

f ** I am giving you more than Spychow, — I am giving 
you my daughter." J 

" Lffe is uncertam," said the priest Kaleb. 

"Aye, indeed," said Jurand sadly. " Lately I was 
buried under the snow, and though God spared me, I 
have no more my old strength." 

" Great Godl " exclaimed Zbyshko. " There is a great 
change in you since yesterday, and you prefer to speak 
of death rather than of Danusia." 

" Danusia will return," answered Jurand; " she .is under 
God's protection. But when she returns — listen — ^take 
her to Bogdanietz, and leave Spychow to Tolima. There 
they will not lash her with a rope — she will be safer 
there." 
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'' You talk as if from the other world ! " Zbyshko said 
in wonder. " What does it mean? " 

'' Because I was already with one foot in the other 
world, and now it seems to me that some illness seiz^ 
me. Yes, and there is my daughter — ^she was my only 
one, you know — ^and you, though I know that you love 
her—" 

He stopped and drawing from its sheath a short dagger, 
called the misericordia, held it up before Zbyshko : 

" Swear again on this cross that you will never harm 
her and will love her constantly." 

Tears filled Zbyshko's eyes. He threw himself on his 
knees, and placing his fingers on the cross-shaped hilt 
said: 

" I swear by the Passion of the Lord that I will not 
harm her, and will love her constantly. 

"Amen," said the priest. 

Jurand returned the dagger to its sheath and opened his 
arms to Zbyshko. 

" Then you are my child, too." 

After this each took to his quarters, for they had not 
rested for several days. Zbyshko, nevertheless, rose with 
the sun the following morning, because since the preced- 
ing evening he felt serious anxiety for Jurand's health, 
and wished to know how he had passed the night. 

He met Tolima at the door of the old knight. 

" How is the lord ? " he asked. " Is he well ? " 

Tolima bowed and placing his hand to his ear said: 
" What says your grace ? " 

" I am asking how the lord is ? " Zbyshko rq)eated in 
a louder voice. 

" The lord has departed." 

"Whereto?" 

"I don't know. He has gone fully armed/' 



The dawn was already whitening the trees and boulders 
scattered here and there on the road, when the hired guide 
walking beside Jurand's horse stopped and said : 

" Sir knight, permit me to rest awhile ; I am tired. It 
is warm and foggy, but it is not far now/' 
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" You will take me to the road, and then you may re- 
turn," said Jurand. 

" The road commences on the right, beyond the forest, 
and you can see the castle from the hill." 

The guide began to " warm " himself, that is, to strike 
his sides with his hands, then seated himself on a stone, 

" Do you know whether the comthur is in the castle ? " 
asked Jurand. 

" Of course in the castle, — ^he is ill." 

" What is the matter with him ? " 

" They say that the Poles gave him a drubbing," ans- 
wered the old peasant. His voice betrayed some satisfac- 
tion. He was a subject of the Crusaders, but his Mazo- 
vian heart rejoiced over the superiority of the Polish 
knights. 

In a little while he added : " Our masters are power- 
ful, but they cannot dominate the Poles." 

When they reached the summit of the hill, the peasant 
pointed out the road leading to the castle. Jurand took 
a silver coin from the leather bag attached to the saddle 
and gave it to the guide. The peasant, more accustomed 
to beatings than to gifts from the local knighthood, would 
hardly credit his own eyes. He snatched the coin, 
dropped his head on the stirrups of Jurand's horse and 
embraced it. 

" O Jesus, Mary ! " he exclaimed. " May Grod reward 
your lordship ! Szc)rtno is before you." 

He bowed again and disappeared. Jurand stood on the 
knoll and looked in the direction indicated by the guide, 
on the gray veil of mist which covered the distance before 
him. Behind that mist was that ominous castle toward 
which force and misfortune were driving him. It was 
near now, and what must happen will happen. Along- 
side of the feeling of alarm and anxiety about Danusia, 
and his readiness to redeem her even at the price of his 
own blood, there rose in the heart of Jurand a new, ex- 
ceedingly bitter feeling of humiliation. He, Jurand, at 
the thought of whom the comthurs on the frontier trem- 
bled, was now, at their command, going to them with 
bowed head. \He, who had conquered and trampled 
under foot so many of them, now felt himself conquered 
and trampled under foot./ It is true, they ht*ve not con- 
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/quered him on the battle-field, not by daring and knightly 
prowess, but he felt himself conquered nevertheless. 
And this was such an unusual occurrence to him that the 
entire order of the world seemed to him to be subverted^ 
r He was going to humble himself before the Criisa- 
ders,4-he, who, were it not for Danusia, would prefer to 
challenge all the forces of the Order. Has it not hap- 
pened before that a knight^ confronted by the choice be- 
tween death and disgrace, single-handed attacked an en- 
tire army ? And Jurand felt that here he might meet dis- 
grace, and at that thought, his heart wailed from the 
stinging pain. 

But Jurand's soul like his body, was of steel. He 
knew how to curb others, and he also knew how to curb 
himself. 

"I shall not move from this place," he said, "until I 
have chained this anger whidh should destroy my child." 

And he entered into a struggle, as it were, with his 
proud heart, his ferocity and tfiirst for combat. Seeing 
him on that knoll, in full armor, motionless, and (Hi his 
huge horse, one would not have thought that this motion- 
less knight was waging the hardest battle of his life. But 
he struggled with himself until he was subdued and felt 
that his will would not fail him. He was now ready to 
bear any suffering. He recalled Saint George, a de- 
scendant of the most famous race of Cappadocia, who 
had suffered the most shameful tortures and not only lost 
none of his honor, but was sitting on the right hand of 
God and is considered the patron of all knighthood. But 
he was also not without hope. Danusia was carried off 
only for the purpose of seizing him, and after he has been 
seized of what use would she be to them? He will be 
chained, carried into the interior, where he will be cast 
into an underground dungeon, but they will release her. 
Yes, especially as she was the foster-child of the Prince 
whose favor they were so anxious to obtain in the 
threatening war with the Polish King. 

After long and fervent prayer he proceeded on his 
journey. The road began to widen and fill with people. 
Carts laden with lumber and straw were on the way to the 
city. Cattle merchants were driving their flocks ; frozen 
fish were being carried from the lakes. In one place four 
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ardi^s were dragging a peasant to court, evidently ior 
some offense, as his hands were tied behind him and the 
irons dragging at his feet hardly permitted him to move. 
He was very tired, the breath from his nostrils rose in 
rings, while the archers, singing, urged him on. They 
looked with curiosity at Jurand, evidently wondering at 
the size of the horseman and his horse, but seeing his 
golden spurs and knightly belt, lowered their bows as a 
sign of welcome and respect. In the city the crowd be- 
came denser, but everybody made way for the armed 
knight, who passed the main street and turned toward the 
castle, wrapped in a gray mist, which seemed to sleep. 

But not everything around was asleep, at least not the 
ravens, whole flocks of which were circling over a knoll 
near the castle. Coming nearer, Jurand saw a large gal^ 
lows on which were hanging the bodies of four Mazovian 
peasants, subjects of the Order. The air was calm and 
the bodies, which seemed to be looking at their feet, stirred 
only when the black birds lighted on their shoulders and 
jostling each other began to peck the bowed heads of the 
executed peasants. As Jurand passed the gallows, the 
flock rose with great noise, but immediately returned and 
perched themselves on the cross-piece of the gallows. 

Jurand crossed himself, approached the moat, and stop,-* 
ping before the drawbridge, sounded the horn. 

Then he sounded it a second and third time and waited. 
There was not a living soul on the walls; not a sound 
came from the gate. After a while the small iron grating 
in the gate was raised with a creak and the bearded face 
of a German knecht appeared. 

Wer da?" asked a rough voice. 

Jurand of Spychow," answered the knight. 

The gjating was noisily lowered and silence reigned 
again. There was not the slightest movement behind the 
gate, only the cawing of birds reached his ear from 
tiic direction of the gallows. 

It was a long time before Jurand sounded the horn a 
second time. But there was no response. 

Then he understood that he was kept there by the pride 
of the Order, which knew no bounds before the conquered, 
in order to humiliate him like a beggar. He also under- 
stood that he would be kept there till evening, and may be 
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longer. At first his blood began to boil, and he was seized 
with a sudden desire to dismount, take one of the stones 
lying near the moat and hurl it at the grating. Under dif- 
ferent circumstances he, or any other Mazovian or Polish 
knight, would have done so, and made them come forth 
and fight him. But remembering for what purpose he 
had come, Jurand restrained himself. 

"Have I not sacrificed myself for my daughter?" he 
said in his soul, and he waited. 

Meanwhile the embrasures on the wall began to darken. 
There could be seen fur caps and even iron helmets, from 
behind which curious eyes gazed at the knight. The 
crowd grew apace, for the presence of Jurand before a 
castle of the Order was an unusual sight. Hitherto to 
look at Jurand was to look at death, but now he could 
be looked at in safety. The heads rose higher and higher, 
all the apertures nearest the tower seemed to be crowded 
with knechts. Jurand looked up to see if any of the su- 
perior officers were there, but the holes were deep in the 
stone wall, and they could be looked into only from a dis- 
tance. Presently some of the domestics began to call him 
by name; here and there laughter broke out and hoarse 
voices shouted as if to a wolf, growing bolder and more 
insolent, and when the servants saw that none of the of- 
ficers interfered, they began to throw snow at the stand- 
ing knight. 

Jurand involuntarily spurred his horse, and then the 
snow-balls immediately ceased to fall, the voices became 
silent and some of the heads even disappeared behind the 
wall. Jurand's name must have been terrible indeed. But 
in a short while the most cowardly among them reflected 
that a stone wall and moat separated them from the ter- 
rible Mazovian, and there followed a shower not only of 
snow, but of ice and even stones which rebounded with a 
clang from his armor. 

"I have sacrificed myself for my daughter," Jurand 
repeated to himself. 

The afternoon hours passed amid this mockery and 
cursing. In the evening he thought for a moment to re- 
turn to the city, but he immediately dismissed that idea. 

"They wish me to stand here/' flashed through his 
mind. If I should go, they would surround and seize me. 
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and tiien they will say that they owe me no consideration, 
since they took me by force." He therefore determined 
to wait, even if he should die at the gate. 

But before it became entirely dark, he suddenly heard 
the creaking as of steps on the snow. Turning he saw six 
men, armed with bows and halberds, approaching him, 
and a seventh supporting himself on a sword. 

" May be they will open the gate for them, and then I 
will go in with them," thought Jurand. " They are not 
large enough in number to seize or kill me, but if they 
should attack me, that would mean that they do not intend 
to keep faith with me. In such case woe to them." 

With this thought he grasped his steel axe hanging at 
the saddle, which was too heavy to be raised with two 
hands of an ordinary man, and urged his horse toward the 
approaching men. 

But instead of attacking, the knechts stuck their hal- 
berds in the snow and as it was not quite dark, Jurand 
noticed that the weapons in their hands slightly trembled. 
The seventh man, who seemed to be a superior officer, 
hastily extended his left hand and turning his palm so 
that tfie fingers pointed upward asked: 

" Sir Knight, are you Jurand of Spychow?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you wish to hear my message? " 

" I listen." 

"The mighty and pious comthur von Danfeld com- 
manded me to tell you, sir, that until you have dismounted, 
the gate will not be opened for you." 

For a moment Jurand was motionless, then he dis- 
mounted and his horse was immediately led away by one 
of the archers. 

"You must also surrender your weapons," the man 
with the sword continued. 

The lord of Spychow hesitated. What if they should 
attack and hunt him down like a beast? What if they 
should seize him and cast him into an underground cell? 
But no ; in such case they would have sent a larger number 
of people. Should they attack him, they could not shatter 
liis shield at once, and he could snatch a weapon from one 
of them and kill them all before assistance could reach 
them. They knew him well. 
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" And even if they should wish to shed my last drop of 
blood, I must submit, for I came here for no other pur- 
pose," he thought. And he threw down the axe, then the 
sword and finally the misericordia, and waited. 

The archers quickly picked up the weapons, and the 
man who was talking to him stepped back a little, stopped 
and said in a loud, insolent voice: 
' " For all the wrongs you have done to the Order, the 
comthurs command you to put on the sackcloth, which 
I leave here, tie the rope with the scabbard around your 
neck and humbly wait at the gate until it pleases him to 
open it:^ 

In another moment Jurand was alone in the darkness 
and silence. On the snow before him lay the penitential 
cloth and the rope. For a long time he stood feeling 
something decomposing, breaking, something dying and 
perishing in his soul ; that in a moment he will no longer 
be a knight ; no longer Jurand of Spychow, but a pauper, 
a slave without a name, without fame, without respect. 

Long hours passed before he approached the penitential 
cloth, and said: 

"How can I do otherwise? Thou, Christ, knowest 
that the innocent child will be strangled if I do not do all 
they command me to do. And Thou knowest also that I 
should not do this to save my own life. O, how bitter is 
disgrace! But Thou also wast disgraced before death. 
Well, then, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son !" 

He bent down, put on the sack, in which openings were 
cut out for the head and hands, tied the rope to which 
was attached an empty scabbard around his neck and 
dragged himself to the gate. 

He found it closed, but now he cared little whether they 
opened sooner or later. The hours passed, the crescent 
moon appeared in the sky lighting the gloomy walls of the 
castle. It was so quiet that Jurand could hear the beating 
of his heart. But he was completely numb and petrified, 
as if his soul had been removed, and he took no account 
of snything. Only one thought occupied his mind, that he 
was no longer a knight, no longer Jurand of Spychow, 
but what he was he did not know himself. At times it 
seemed to him that death was silently creeping up to him 
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frcmi the gallows. Suddenly he shuddered and awoke 
entirely. 

"O merciful Christ! What do I hear?" 

From a high window in the tower scarcely audible 
sounds of a lute reached his ears. While on the way to 
Szc3rtno Jurand was certain that Danusia was not in the 
casde, and yet that sound of the lute instantly aroused his 
heart. It seemed to him that he knew those sounds, and 
that they are called forth from the lute by no one but her, 
his child, his darling! He fell on his knees, folded his 
hands in prayer, and trembling as if in fever, listened. 

At that moment a childish and plaintive voice began to 
sing. 

Jurand was about to respond, call the dear name, but 
the words stuck in his throat, as if pressed by an iron 
hand. A sudden flood of pain, tears, longing and suffer- 
ing overwhelmed his heart. He fell on the snow, face 
downward, and from his soul rose a solemn thanksgiving 
prayer: 

" O Jesus ! So I can hear the voice of my child once 
again ! O Jesus ! " 

His mighty frame was shaken by an outburst of sob- 
bing, while above the sad voice continued amid the still- 
ness of the night. 

Early in the morning a bearded knecht began to kick the 
prostrate knight with his foot. 

" Up you dog ! The gate is open, and the comthur com- 
manded you to appear before ^lim." 

Jurand awoke as if from sleep. He did not seize the 
servant by the throat; he did not crush him in his iron 
grip. His face was calm and almost htmible. He arose ' 
silently and followed the soldier through the gate. 

But as soon as he passed it, he heard a clanging of 
chains behind him, the drawbridge was drawn up, while 
in the gate the iron grating fell with a creaking noise. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Jurand, finding himself in the court-yard of the castle, 
did not know at &rst where to turn, because the knecht who 
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led him through the gate went toward the stables, without 
saying anything4p him. It is true, there were soldiers 
standing near the paHfi^es, sit^ly and in groups, but their 
faces were so insolent ahd their looks so scornful, that he 
could easily guess that they would not show him the way ; 
if they were to make answer to his questions it would 
be rude and contemptuous. The soldiers laughed, point- 
ing their fingers at him, some even commenced to throw 
snow at him, as they had done the day before, But no- 
ticing a crucifix on a door larger than the others, he 
turned toward it, thinking that if the comthurs were in an- 
other part of the castle, or in other rooms, somebody 
would direct him the proper way. 

And so it happened. While Jurand approached that 
entrance, the doors suddenly opened, and there appeared 
a youth with his head shaven like the clericals, but in a lay 
dress, who asked: 

" Sir, are you Jurand of Spychow? " 

" Yes." 

" The noble comthur ordered me to lead you in. Fol- 
low me." 

The young man led him through a great vaulted vesti- 
bule toward a staircase. Before mounting he halted, and 
casting a glance at Jurand, asked : 

" Have you no weapon with you ? I was ordered to 
search you. " 

Jurand held up his hand so that his guide might see if 
he carried any weapons, and replied: 

" I gave up ever)rthing yesterday." 

Then the guide lowered his voice and said almost in a 
whisper, — 

" Be careful not break out in anger, because your life 
is in their hands." 

" But also in God's," replied Jurand. 

Then he looked closely into his eyes, and noticing in his 
something like compassion and sympathy, added: 

"*A kind soul looks through your eyes, lad. Will you 
answer sincerely my question ? " 

" Make haste, sir," said the guide. 

" Will they exchange the child for me ? " 

The youth raised his eyebrows wonderingly. 
Is your child here? " 
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"Yes, my -daughter.*' 

" That girl in the tower near the gate ? "* 

" Yes. They promised to release her if I surrendered." 

The guide made a motion with his hand to signify that 
he knew nothing, but his face reflected trouble and doubt. 

Jurand then asked again: 

" Is it true that Shomberg and Marquard are watching 
her?" 

" Those brethren are not in the castle. However, take 
her away, sir, before the starosta Danfeld regains his 
health." 

Hearing that, Jurand shuddered, but there was no 
time to ask any more questions, because they had reached 
the hall in which Jurand was to face the starosta of Szcyt- 
no. The youth opened the door and retreated toward tfie 
stairs. 

The knight of Spychow entered and found himse#f in a 
large hall, very dark, because the small panes of the lead- 
framed windows transmitted very little light; besides, 
the day was wintry and gloomy. It is true, there was a 
fire in a large fireplace at the other end of the hall, but 
the moist logs produced very little light. Only after a 
while, when Jurand's eyes became accustomed to the semi- 
darkness, he distinguished in the depth of the hall a table, 
behind which knights were sitting, and further behind he 
saw a group of armed soldiers and knechts, and among 
them the castle fool holding a tame bear by a chain. 

(Jurand had met Danfeld once before; Bad seen him 
wice at the court of the Prince of Mazovia, as envoy, but 
several years had passed since that time. Notwithstand- 
ing the darkness, however, he instantly recognized the 
German knight by his stoutness, his face, and finally be- 
cause he sat in the centre of the table, in an armchair, his 
hand, bandaged in strips of bark, resting on the arm of the 
chair. To his right sat old Siegfried de Loeve, an inex- 
orable foe of the Polish race in general, and particularly 
of jurand of Spychow. To his left were the junior breth- 
ren, Godfried and Rotgier.* Danfeld had purposely in- 
vited them to witness his triumph over a terrible foe, and 
at the same time to enjoy the fruits of the treachery 
which they had plotted together and had assisted in ac- 
complishing. They were now very comfortably seated^ 
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were dressed in soft dark cloth, with light swords at their 
sides, — ^joyous and self-confident, and looking ''upon Ju- 
rand with pride and that boundless contempt which they 
always bore in their hearts toward the we^er and van- 
quishied. The silence lasted a long while, because the 
Crusaders wished to satiate themselves with the sight of 
the man whom they had heretofore simply dreaded, and 
who stood before them now with bowed head, in sack- 
cloth, and with the scabbard of his sword suspended from 
his neck. 

The Crusaders evidently wished as great a number of 
people to witnes the humiliation of Jurand as posible, 
for through a side door people came and went as they 
pleased, and the hall was half filled with armed men. But 
Jurand, seeing this, only gained confidence and thought 
to himself: 

" If Danfeld did not wish to keep his promise, he would 
not have called so many witnesses." 

Meanwhile Danfeld stopped the conversation and with 
a motion of the hand signalled to one of the knechts, who 
approached Jurand, caught the rope which was wound 
around his neck and dragged him a few steps nearer the 
table. ^ 

Danfeld looked triumphantly at the gathering and said : 

** Look, how the power of the Order defeats malice and 
pride!" 

" May God grant that it be always so ! " answered the 
Crusaders. 

Then again followed a period of silence, after which 
Danfeld turned toward the prisoner: 

"You were snapping at the Order like a mad dog, 
therefore God caused you to stand before us like a dog, 
with a rope around your neck, waiting for clemency and 
mercy." 

"Do not compare me with a dog, comthur," replied 
Jurand, " because you thus deprive of their honor those 
who met me and fell under my hand." 

A ripple of murmur ran through the crowd of armed 
Germans ; it is not certain whether they were angered by 
the bold answer, or were struck by its justice. But the 
comthur was dissatisfied at the turn the conversation had 
taken and said : 
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" Look, even here he spits into our eyes with arrogance 
and pride ! " 

Jurand raised his hands, as if calling heaven to witness, 
and shaking his head said: 

" God sees that my arrogance remained outside the 
gate. God sees and will judge, whether in dishonoring 
my knightly dignity you did not dishonor yourself. The 
honor of a knight is the same everywhere, and he who 
wears a knightly belt ought to respect it." 

Danfeld frowned, but at that moment the castle fool 
began to rattle the chain by which he held the bear, and 
called out: 

t'A sermon! A sermon! A preacher from Mazovia 
has arrived! Listen! A sermon!") 

Then turning to Danfeld he said : 

" Sir, Count Rosenheim ordered his sexton to eat the 
bell-rope from knot to knot whenever the bell awakened 
him too early for the morning mass. This preacher has 
also a rope around his neck, — make him eat it before he 
finishes his sermon." 

And saying this he looked alarmingly at the comthur, 
uncertain whether Danfeld would be pleased, or would 
order him flogged for the untimely words. But the breth- 
ren of the Order, gentle and even humble, whenever they 
felt they were not in power, knew no limits before the 
defeated. Danfeld not only nodded his head at the clown, 
as a sign that he permitted the mockery, but he himself 
burst out with such a torrent of abuse that the faces of 
some of the younger shield-bearers expressed astonish- 
ment. 

" Don't complain of the ignominy you were put to," he 
said, " because even if I had made you dog-keeper, know 
that a German dog-keeper is better than a Polish knight. 

And the encouraged clown commenced to shout : 

" Bring the curry-comb, comb the bear, and he in turn 
will comb your shags with his paws ! " 

Here and there laughter was heard, and from behind 
the brethren a voice was heard : 

" You will cut reeds on the marshes in the sum- 
mer!" 

" And catch crabs with your carcass ! " exclaimed an- 
other. A third added: 
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" And now go and drive away the crows from the hang- 
ing crew! There will always be work for you." 

Thus they mocked the once terrible jurand. Merriment 
gradually permeated the throng. Some, leaving the table, 
approached the prisoner, and looking closely at him said: 

" So this is the wild boar of Spychow whose tusks have 
been drawn by our comthur. He is foaming, — ^he would 
gladly butt somebody, but he cannot ! " 

Danfeld and those of the other brethren, who at first 
intended to give the aifair the solemn appearance of a 
court, seeing that the affair had turned out differently, 
also arose from their benches and mingled with those who 
first approached Jurand. Soon flowing pitchers began to 
clink and the dark hall was fiUed with the fumes of the 
foam escaping from under the covers. The enlivened 
comthur said : 

" That is right ! Let him not think that his disgrace 
is of great importance ! " And they again approached 
him, and touching his chin with their beer vessels, said : 

" You would like to drink, Mazovian snout ! " Others, 
pouring the beer into their palms, splashed it into his eyes. 
He stood among them stunned and covered with abuse, 
but finally he moved toward the old Siegfried, and appar- 
ently feeling that he could stand it no longer began to 
cry loud enough to be heard throughout the hall : 

" By the Passion of the Lord and the salvation of the 
soul, restore to me my child, as you promised ! " 

And he was about to seize the right hand of the old 
comthur, but the latter quickly stepped back and said: 
" Stand back, you slave! What do you want?" 

" I released de Bergow from prison and came here my- 
self because you promised to restore my child who is 
here." 

"Who promised you?" 

" In the name of honor and faith, you comthur ! " 

" You cannot produce any witnesses, but they are un- 
. necessary when honor and faith are in question." 

'^ Of your honor and that of the Order I " exclaimed 
Jurand. 

"Xhen your daughter shall be returned to you," re- 
^ plied Danfeld. Then turning to the others he said : " All 
i that has happened to him is innocent sport in comparison 
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r with his violence and crimes. But since we promised to 

; return his daughter if he should submit himself to us, then 

! know that the word of a Crusader is, like the word of God, 

i irrevocable, and that the girl whom we saved from the 

hands of robbers, shall now be given her liberty, and after 

exemplary penance for his sins against the Order, he shall 

also be allowed to return to his home." 

Such a speech surprised some, because knowing Dan- 
feld and his old hatred for Jurand, they did not expect 
such magnanimity from him. Old Siegfried, together 
with Rotgier and Godfried, looked at him, raising their 
brows in astonishment, but Danfeld pretended not to see 
their inquiring looks and said : 

" We will send your daughter under guard, but you 
must remain here until our guard returns safely, and until 
you have paid your ransom." 

Jurand himself was somewhat astonished; he had 
ceased to hope that his sacrifice would be of any use to 
Danusia; he therefore looked at Danfeld almost with 
thankfulness and replied: 

" May God reward you, comthur ! " 

" Know, then that a soldier of Qirist is as good as his 
word," said Danfeld. 

" All mercy comes from him ! " replied Jurand. " It 
is so long since I saw my child ; permit me to see and bless 
her." 

" Yes, and not otherwise than before all of us, so there 
may be witnesses of our good faith and mercy." 

Then he ordered one of the shield-bearers to bring 
Danusia, while he himself approached de Loeve, Rotgier 
and Godfried, who surrounded him, and they commenced 
an animated conversation. 

" I am not against it, although it was not your object," 
said Siegfried. And the impetuous Rotgier, famous for 
his courage and cruelty, said : 

"What? Not only the girl but also that devilish cur 
is to be liberated, that he may bite again?" 

" He will bite even worse than before ! " exclaimed 
Godfried. 

" Bah I He will pay a ransom," lazily replied E^anfeld. 

" Even if he should pay all he possesses, in a year he 
will have robbed twice as much." 
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" I shall not object so far as the girl is concerned/* said 
Siegfried, " but this wolf will make our sheep weep more 
than once." 

"And our word?" asked Danfeld, laughing. 

"You spoke differently." 

Danfeld shrugged his shoulders. " Did you not have 
enough sport? Do you wish more?" 

Others surrounded Jurand again, and conscious of the 
glory earned by the Order in consequence of the upright 
conduct of Danfeld, began to brag before the knight of 
Spychow. 

" Well, bone-breaker? " said the captain of the archers, 
"your heathen brethren would not have treated our 
Qiristian knights thus ! " 

" You drank our blood ! " 

" And we give you bread for stones." 

But Jurand no longer paid attention either to the pride 
or the contempt which rang in their words. His heart 
swelled and his eye-lashes were moist. He thought that 
he would see Danusia in a moment, and that he would see 
her by the favor of the Crusaders. He looked at them al- 
most with humility, and finally said: 

" True, true ! I used to be hard on you, but I was not 
treacherous." 

At that moment a voice at the other end of the hall 
cried : " They are bringing the girl I " And immediately 
silence reigned throughout the hall. The soldiers made 
a passage for her, because none of them had ever seen 
Jurand's daughter, and most of them did not even know 
of her presence in the castle because of the secrecy with 
which Danfeld surrounded his actions. But now the 
rumor of her beauty spread through the hall. All eyes 
turned with curiosity toward the door. Meanwhile a sol- 
dier appeared, followed by the well-known servant of the 
Order, the same woman who brought the balsam to the 
forest castle, and behind her came a girl, dressed in white, 
her loose hair tied with a ribbon on her forehead. 

Suddenly there came a great outburst of laughter, 
which rang like a thunder through the hall. Jurand, who 
at first moved toward his daughter, then suddenly recoiled 
and stood as pale as linen, looking with surprise at the ill- 
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shapen head, the blue lips and the dull eyes of the girl who 
was returned to him as Danusia. 

" This is not my daughter I " he cried in a voice full of 
alarm. 

" Not your daughter? " exclaimed Danfeld. " By Saint 
Liborius of Panderbom! Then either we did not rescue 
your daughter from the robbers , or some magician has 
changed her, for there is no other in Szcytno." 

Old Siegfried, Rotgier and Godfried exchanged glances 
full of admiration for the shrewdness of Danfeld, but be- 
fore they could speak Jurand began to shout in a terrible 



voice : 



She is here I In Szcytno ! I heard her sing ; I heard 
the voice of my Danusia ! " 

Whereupon Danfeld turned to those present and said 
in measured tones : 

" I take you all to witness, and especially you, Sieg- 
fried of Insbruk, and you pious brothers, Rotgier and 
Godfried, that according to my promise, I restore this 
girl, who was said by the robbers from whom we rescued 
her to be the daughter of Jurand of Spychow. If she is not 
his daughter, it is not our fault, but ratfier the will of 
our Lord, who thus wished to deliver Jurand into our 
hands." 

Siegfried and the two younger brethren bowed as a 
sign that they would testify in case of necessity. Then 
they again exchanged glances, because it was more than 
they could ever have suspected. To capture Jurand, 
keep his daughter, and still ostensibly to keep his prom- 
ise, — who else could do that? 

Jurand threw himself upon his knees and began to con- 
jure Danfeld by all the relics in Marienberg, by the ashes 
of his parents, to return to him his child and not act like 
a swindler and traitor, breaking his oaths and promises. 
There was so much despair and truth in his voice, that 
some began to suspect some plot; others thought that 
some magician had actually substituted the girl. 

" God looks upon your treachery ! " exclaimed Jurand. 
" By the Savior's wounds ! By the hour of your death, 
return my child ! " 

And rising he advanced toward Danfeld, bent forward. 
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as if wishing to embrace his knees. His eyes glittered 
with madness, and in his voice were heard alternately 
pain, alarm, threatening and despair. Danfeld, hearing 
the accusation of treachery in the presence of all, be^^an to 
breathe quickly, and finally his face became flushed with 
rage, and desiring to utterly crush his helpless foe, he ad- 
vanced and bending down to Jurand's ear, whispered 
through his set teeth: 
" If I ever release her, it will be with my young—" 
Jurand began to roar like a wounded bull, and catching 
Danfeld with both hands, raised him high in the air. 

The hall resounded with the piercing cry : " Spare 
me I " Then the body of the comthur struck the stone floor 
with such terrible force that the braki from his shattered 
skull bespattered Siegfried and Rotgier. Jurand sprang 
to the wall against which weapons were resting, and seiz- 
ing a large two-handed sword, rushed like a whirlwind 
at the Germans who were petrified with terror. These 
people were used to the sight of butchery and blood, yet 
their hearts sank in them, and even after they had recov- 
ered themselvs, they began to fly in all directions, like a 
flock of sheep before a wolf who kills with one stroke of 
his tusks. The hall resounded with the cry of terror, with 
the stamping of human feet, the howling of the servants, 
the growling of the bear, who, tearing himself away from 
the hands of the clown, began to climb on a high window. 
Finally weapons began to gleam in the hands of his oppo- 
nents and a number of sharp points were directed against 
Jurand, but heedless of anything, half-crazed, he rushed 
upon them, and there commenced a wild, unheard-of 
struggle, more resembling a butchery than a contest of 
arms. The young and fiery Godfried was the first to 
throw himself in Jurand's way, but with a lightning-like 
swing of his weapon he severed his head, hand and shoul- 
der-blade. Next the captain of the archers fell at Jurand's 
feet; then the steward of the castle von Bracht and the 
Englishman Hughes, who though he did not very well 
understand what was going on, nevertheless pitied Jurand 
and his sufferings, and only drew his weapon when Dan- 
feld was killed. Others, seeing the terrible strength and 
desperation of Jurand, gathered closely together so as to 
offer combined resistance, but this plan brought only worse 
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results, because he, his hair standing on end, with mad- 
dened eyes and covered with blood, raging and furious, 
broke, tore and slashed with terrible strokes of his sword 
that crouching group, throwing men to the ground as a 
storm overthrows bushes and trees. Then followed a mo- 
ment of terror, in which it seemed that the terrible Mazo- 
vian would single-handed slay all these people, and as a 
pack of barking dogs cannot overpower a fierce boar with- 
out the assistance of the archer, even so to these Germans 
it appeared only as a struggle with death. 

" Scatter ! Surround him ! Strike from behind ! " 
shouted old Siegfried de Loeve. 

The Germans scattered through the hall like a flock of 
starlings upon which a hawk with crooked beak swoops 
from above. But they could not surround Jurand, be- 
cause in the heat of battle, instead of looking for a place of 
safety, he commenced to chase them around the wall, and 
whoever was reached by his sword died as if thunder- 
struck. Humiliation, despair, disappointed hope — every- 
thing changed into one thirst for blood, and seemed to in- 
crease his natural strength tenfold. A weapon which the 
most powerful of the Crusaders could scarcely raise with 
both hands, he wielded with one as if it were a feather. 
He did not care for his life, nor did think of escape; he 
did not even seek for hope ; he only sought revenge, and 
like fire, or like a river, which, breaking a dam, blindly 
destroys every obstruction, so this terrible, blinded des- 
troyer, tore, broke, trampled and extinguished human 
lives. 

They could not strike him in the back, fitst, because 
they were unable to overtake him, and second, because the 
common soldier feared to approach him even from behind, 
knowing that if he happened to turn, no human power 
could save them from the jaws of death. The more im- 
portant knights were simply terror-stricken ; it seemed to 
them that an ordinary man could not cause such devasta- 
tion ; that they were dealing with a man who was aided by 
some superhuman power. 

Old Siegfried and brother Rotgier rushed to the gallery 
which ran along the large windows of the hall and began 
to call others to fallow them ; this they did in great haste, 
and crowding each other they gained the gallery, thence 
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to strike the hero with whom a haiid-to-hand struggle 
seemed impossible. 

Finally the last one slammed the door leading to the 
gallery and Jurahd remained alone. Shouts of joy and 
triumph reached him from the gallery, and soon heavy 
oak benches and iron tripods began to fall upon the knight. 
One of the missiles struck him on the forehead, above the 
brow, and covered his face with blood. At the same time 
the large entrance door opened, and the knechts, sum- 
moned through the upper windows, rushed into the hall, 
armed with all sorts of weapons. 

And the maddened Jurand, wiping the blood from his 
face, summoned all hts strength and threw himself on the 
entire crowd. Again in the hall resounded groans, the 
clash of iron, the gnashing of teeth and the piercing cries 
of the killed. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

In the evening, behind the table, in the same hall, Sieg- 
fried de Loeve held a consultation with brother Rotg^er, 
de Bergow, formerly the prisoner of Jurand, and two 
noble youths, who were soon to don the white cloak. A 
wintry storm raged without, shaking the window-frames, 
stirring the flames of the torches burning on iron tripods, 
and from time to time driving a column of smoke from 
the fireplace. The others were waiting for brother Sieg- 
fried to speak, while he, his hoary head resting in his 
hands, sat gloomily with sullen thoughts in his soul. 

"About what are we to deliberate?" finally asked 
brother Rotgier. 

Siegfried raised his head, looked at the speaker, and 
awakening from his meditations said: 

"About the defeat, about what the Master and the 
Qiapter will say, and also that to see that our actions do 
not cause harm to the Order." 

He became silent again, but after a while he looked 
around and sniffed the air. "There is still a smell of 
blood here," he said. 

" No, comthur," replied Rotgier. " I ordered the floor 
washed and the hall fumigated with sulphur." 
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Siegfried cast an uneasy glance at those present and 
said : " God have mercy on the souls of brothers Dan-- 
f eld and Godf ried ! " 

Everybody understood that he was imploring God's 
mercy because at the mention of sulphur he thought of 
hell. They shuddered and all replied at once : ** Amen ! 
Amen!" For a moment the howling of the wind and 
the rattling of window-frames were heard. 

" Where are the bodies of the comthur and brother God- 
fried?" asked the old man. 

" In the chapel. The priests are chanting over them." 

" Are they already in the coffins ? " 

" Yes, only the comthur's face is covered, because his 
face and skull are crushed." 

"Where are the other corpses? Where are the 
wounded?" 

" The corpses are on the snow, so that they would 
stiffen while the coffins are being niade, and the wounded 
are in the hospital." 

Siegfried again covered his face with his hands. 

"And one man did that! Lord be merciful with the 
Order when it comes to a great war with this wolfish 
race ! " 

Whereupon Rotgier uplifted his eyes, as if recollecting 
something, and said : 

" I heard in Wilna how the comthur of Sambia said to 
his brother the Master : * If you do not cause a great war 
and exterminate them, so that even their name shall not 
remain, then woe to us and our nation.' " 

" May God grant such a war ! " said one of the nobles. 
Siegfried looked at him for some time, as if he wished 
to say : " You could have met one of them to-day." But 
seeing the slender and youthful figure of the novice, and 
remembering, perhaps, that he himself would not care to 
expose himself to certain destruction, refrained from 
reprimanding him, and asked : " Who saw Jurand ? " 

" I," replied de Bergow. 

"Is he alive?" 

"Yes, he lies in the net in which we enmeshed him. 
When he awoke the servants wanted to finish him, but the 
chaplain would not permit it." 

He must npt be killed. He is too important a man 
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among his people, and there would be terrible clamor," an- 
swered Siegfried. " It would also be impossible to hide 
what has happened ; there were too many witnesses." 

" What, then, are we to do and say," asked de Bergow. 

Siegfried meditated for a while, and finally advised de 
Bergow to go to Marienberg and lay the matter before 
the Master, instructing him to minutely describe the ter- 
rible havoc wrought by Jurand, and as he was under no 
obligation to protect the monks, he would be believed. 

But to satisfy his own conscience, de Bergow wished to 
know the real daughter of Jurand was not in Szcytno, and 
whether it was not Danfeld's treachery that maddened 
her terrible father. 

Siegfried de Loeve hesitated for a moment. He nur- 
tured a deep hatred for the Polish race ; there was a feroc- 
ity in his nature exceeding even Danfeld's rapacity, pride 
and avarice, when the good of the Order was involved, 
but there was no falsehood in it. It was the greatest bit- 
terness and grief of his life, that latterly, the affairs of the 
Order, because of the absence of discipline, and because 
of the corruption license, became so complicated, that 
falsehood becam§ one of the factors in the life of the Or- 
der. He finally answered: 

" Danfeld stands before God, and He will judge him, 
and should they ask your opinion, say what you please; 
should they ask you about what you saw, tell them that 
before we entrapped the madman in a net, you saw nine 
corpses, besides the wounded, and among them the bodies 
of Danfeld, brother Godfried^ von Bracht and Hughes, 
and two noble youths. God grant them eternal peace! 
Amen ! " 

" Amen ! Amen I " repeated the novices. 

After de Bergow had withdrawn, he dismissed the two 
novices, and when the door closed behind them he turned 
to Rotgier and said: 

" Listen to what I am going to say. There is only one 
means of safety, and that is that no living soul should ever 
find out that the real daughter of Jurand was with us." 

" It will not be difficult," answered Rotgier. " Nobody 
knew that she was here except Danfeld, we two and that 
servant of the Order who is watching her. The people 
who brought her were hanged by Danfeld's order. True^ 
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some of the garrison suspected something, but that.aflFair 
with the girl confused them, and they do not know them- 
selves whether there was an error on our part, or some 
magician really exchanged Jurand's daughter." 
That is good," said Siegfried. 

I have been thinking, noble comthur, whether we 
should not throw it all on Danfeld, since he is dead." 

" And admit before the world that we, in time of peace 
and 'while there was an alliance with the Prince of Mazo- 
via, stole from his court the ward of the Princess ? No ; 
by God, this cannot be! We were seen at the court to- 
gether with Danfeld, and the Grand Hospitaler, his rela- 
tive, knows that we always undertook everything together. 
If we accuse Danfeld, he may wish to avenge his mem- 
ory. If we return Jurand's daughter, then she herself will 
say that we took her from the castle directly to Szcytno." 

" Yes." 

" And God is my witness that I do not fear the respon- 
sibility alone. The Prince will complain to the King, and 
their envoys will carry it to all the courts, denouncing our 
outrages, our treachery and our crimes. God only knows 
how much the Order may suffer from it." 

"And if the girl is lost, will they not accuse us?" 
asked Rotgier. 

" No. Brother Danfeld was a shrewd man. You re- 
member that one of the conditions was that Jurand should 
write to the Prince, declaring that he was going to ran- 
som his child from robbers, and that she is not with us." 

" True ; but how shall we explain what happened in 
Szcytno?" 
f " We shall say that we knew that Jurand was looking 
for his child, and as we captured some girl from robbers 
and did not know who she was, we informed Jurand of 
it, thinking that she was his daughter. On his arrival he 
became enraged at the sight of her, and being possessed of 
the devil shed more innocent blood than is shed in 
\lnany a battle." 

\ " That is true," answered Rotgier. " The evil deeds oi 
Danfeld, even if we should throw the blame on him, 
would always count against the Order, therefore against 
us all, the Chapter and the Master himself. If we follow 
your advice, our innocence will be apparent, and all will 
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fall upon Jurand, the malice of the Poles and their con- 
nection with infernal powers." 

When discussing the disposition of Jurand's daughter, 
brother Rotgier asked that she be given to him, but the 
old man looked at him and said : 

" Listen, brother ! When the Order is in question spare 
neither man, woman or even yourselves. Danfeld was 
stricken by Gkxl's hand, because he not only wished to 
avenge the wrongs of the Order, but also to satisfy his 
own lust." 

You misjudge me," said Rotgier. 
Do not spare yourselves," interrupted Siegfried, " be- 
cause your bodies and soul will become effeminate, and the 
knees of that hardy race will some day press heavily 
on your breasts, so that you will never be able to rise 
again." 

. And he again rested his head on his hands, but he evi- 
dently held converse with his own conscience, for in a 
moment he said : 

" Much human blood, much pain and many tears weigh 
on my conscience. I, too, when the Order was in ques- 
tion, and when I saw that I could not succeed by mere 
force, did not shrink from employing other means. But 
when! appear before the Almighty, I shall tell Him: * I 
did that for the Order, and for myself I chose this.' " 
Saying which he opened the dark cloth garment on his 
breast, beneath whidi appeared a shirt made of hair. Then 
pressing his temples with both hands, he raised his eyes 
and said: 

" Renounce pleasures and profligacy I Harden your 
bodies and hearts, for even now I see the whiteness of an 
eagle's feathers in the air, and the eagle's claws red with 
the blood of the Crusaders." 

He was interrupted by such a terrible gust of the wind 
that one window above the gallery opened with a crash, 
and the hall filled with a howling and whistling of the 
storm and with white snowflakes. 

" In the name of God, the Son and the Holy Ghost ! 
This is a bad night," remarked the old knight. 

"A night of evil spirits." answered Rotgier. 

" Are there priests with Danf eld's body ? " 

" Yes." 
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He departed without absolution. God have mercy 
upon him." 

"What will you do with Jurand's daughter?" asked 
Rotgier. 

" I will take her to Insbruk and do with her what &e 
good of the Order demands." 

" And what am I to do? " 

"Have you courage enough in your heart? " 
Have I done an)rthing to make you doubt it? " 
I do not doubt you, because I love you as my own 
son for your courage. Go to the court of the Prince of 
Mazovia and tell him ever)rthing that has happened here, 
as we have arranged." 

" Shall I expose myself to certain destruction? " 

" Yes, if your destruction will bring glory to the Cross 
and the Order. But no ! Destruction does not await you ; 
no Jiarm will befall you as a guest, unless somebody should 
challenge you, as did that young knight who challenged 
us all — ^but that is not so dsmgerous." 

" May God grant it ! But 1±iey may seize me and throw 
me into a dungeon." 

" They will not do that. Remember that there is Ju- 
rand's letter to the Prince, and besides, you will go there 
to complain against Jurand. Relate faithfully what you 
have seen here, and they must believe you. And so we 
were the first to inform him of our rescue of a certain girl ; 
we then invited him to come and see her, and he came, 
went mad when he saw that it was not his girl, killed the 
comthur and a great number of our people. Danfeld's 
death will be known in Mazovia, and for that reason no 
charges will be brought. They will look for Jurand's 
daughter, but as he stated in his letter that she was not 
here, there will be no suspicion. It is necessary to face 
them boldly and close there mouths; They will think 
that if we were guilty, none of us would dare to go there." 

" And so we must complain to all the sovereigns." 

" The Grand Hospitaler will not fail to do that for the 
benefit of the Order, and as Danfeld's relative." 

" But what if that devil of Spychow should survive 
and regain his liberty?" 

Siegfried looked gloomily into the distance and replied 
slowly : 
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" Even if he should obtain his liberty, he will never ut- 
ter a word against the Order/' 

And he began to instruct Rotgier again, what demands 
he should make and what he should say at the Mazovian 
court. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The rumor of the occurrence in Szc)i:no reached War- 
saw before brother Rotgier, and excited there amazement 
and alarm. Neither the Prince himself, nor anybody else at 
the court could understand what had happened. Just be- 
fore Nikolai of Dlugolas was to depart for Marienberg 
with the Prince's letter, complaining of the capture of 
Danusia by the comthurs of the frontier and almost threat- 
eningly demanding her immediate release, Jurand's letter 
came, in which he absolved the Crusaders of that charge, 
saying that she was in the hands of robbers, from whom 
he was going ta ransom her. For that reason Nikolai did 
not leave. Nobody even dreamed that the Crusaders ex- 
torted the letter from him by the threat of his daughter's 
death. It was difficult to understand what had happened, 
because the roving vagrants, whether subjects of the 
Prince or of the Order, attacked in the summer, but not 
in the winter, when their trail could be traced on the snow. 
As a rule, they attacked merchants, or robbed villages, 
capturing people or driving off their herds, but to dare 
to attack the Prince himself and to capture his ward, who 
was at the same time the daughter of a powerful knight 
who was universally feared, seemed entirely to exceed 
human belief. But the answer to this and other considera- 
tion was Jurand's letter under his own seal, brought this 
time by a man who was known to come from Spychow. 
Under such circumstances all suspicions became impos- 
sible, only the Prince became so enraged that he ordered 
that the frontier be cleared of all robbers, at the same time 
inviting the Prince of Plozk to do the same and to spare 
no punishment for the reckless robbers. 

Just then the news from Szc)rtno arrived, and as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, it increased tenfold. It 
.was said that Jurand, arriving at the castle, entered 
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through the open gate, and there committed such slaugh- 
ter that the garrison was almost annihilated, and that it 
was necessary to send to the neighboring castles for help, 
to summon the flower of the knighthood and armed sol- 
diers, and that only after a two days' siege did they suc- 
ceed in forcing their way into the castle and killing Ju- 
rand and his associates. There were also rumors that the 
same forces would cross the frontier, and that a great 
war would undoubtedly break out. The Prince, who knew 
how important it was for the Grand Master, in case of war 
with the Polish King, that the two Mazovian Princes 
should remain neutral^ did not believe these stories, be- 
cause it was no secret to him, that should the Crusaders 
declare war against him or against Dmovit of Plozk, no 
human power could keep the Poles back. And such a 
war the Master dreaded. The Master knew that it was 
inevitable, but he wished to postpone it, first, because he 
was a man of peaceful disposition, and second, in order 
to meet Jagello's power, it was necessary to gather an 
army which the Order until now had never placed on the 
battlefield, and at the same time to secure the assistance 
of the sovereigns and knighthood, not only of Germany, 
but of ftie entire West. 

The Prince, therefore, did not fear the war, but wished 
to know what to think of the occurrence in Szcytno, of the 
disappearance of Danusia, and of all those stories which 
arrived from the frontier. Although he hated the Cru- 
saders, he was glad when one evening the captain of the 
archers informed him that a knight of the Order had ar- 
rived and asked for an audience. 

He received him proudly, and though he recognized him 
as one of the brethren who were in the forest castle, he 
pretended not to recollect him and asked who he was, 
whence he came, and what brought him to Warsaw. 

" I am brother Rotgier," answered the Crusader, " and 
a short while ago I had the honor to bow before your 
Highness." 

" Why then, being a Crusader, do you not wear the in- 
signia of the Order? " 

Rotgier began to explain that the reason he did not 
wear a white cloak was because he feared that he would 
be captured or killed by the knighthood of Mazovia. 
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Throughout the whole world the sign of the cross on a 
cloak was a protection and secured good-will and hospi- 
tality, and only in Mazovia does the cross expose its 
wearer to certain death. 

But the Prince interrupted angrily : 

" Not the cross/' he said, " b«:ause we also kiss it, but 
your crimes. And if you are received better elsewhere, 
it is because they do not know you so well." 

Then seeing that the knight was greatly confused by 
these words^ he asked: 

" Were you in Szcytno? Do you know what happened 
there?" 

" I was in Szcytno and know what happened there," an- 
swered Rotgier, " and I came here not as an envoy, but 
only because the experienced arid pious comthur of Ins- 
bruk told me : * Our Master loves the pious Prince and 
trusts in his jiustice; therefore, while I hasten to Marien- 
burg, go to Mazovia and state to the Prince the injustice, 
disgrace and misery we have experienced. The just sover- 
eign will surely not praise a violater of peace, cruel ag- 
gressor, who has shed so much Christian blood, as though 
he were not a servant of Christ, but of Satan.' " And 
then brother Rotgier related everything that had occurred 
in Szc)rtno : How Jurand, who had been invited by them 
to see if the girl they had rescued from robbers was his 
daughter, instead of repaying it with gratitude, had got 
into an insane fit; how he had killed Danfeld, Godfried, 
Hughes, von Bracht and two noblemen, not counting the 
servants, how they, remembering God's commandment 
and not wishing to kill him, had finally been compelled 
to entrap the terrible man in a net, who then turned his 
weapon against himself and wounded himself terribly; 
how finally, in the castle as well as in the city, people had 
heard during the night following the slaughter, a strange 
laughter and voices in the air calling : " Our Jurand ! 
Hater of the Cross! Slayer of the innocent! Our Ju- 
rand ! " 

The whole story, especially the last words of the Cru- 
sader, made a great impression on those present. Deep 
silence followed. They were seized with fear lest Jurand 
had actually summoned evil powers to his assistance. But 
^he Princess, who was present, and whose grief for Danu- 
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sia was inconsolable, turned to Rotgier with the unex- 
pected question: 

" You say, sir, that after capturing the girl, you thought 
that she was Jurand's daughter, and for that reason only 
you summoned him to Szcytno ? " 



/ " Yes, gracious lady," replied Rotgier. 



How could you have thought so, since you saw the 
^f^ daughter of Jurand by my side in the forest castle? 

^Brother Rotgier became embarrassed, — ^he was not pre- 
pared for such a question. The Prince arose and looked 
severely at the Crusader, while Nikolai of Dlugolas, 
Mrokota of Morcajew, Jasko of Jagelniza and other 
Mazovian knights instantly sprang toward the monk, 
questioning him with threatening voices: 

"How could you have thought so? Speak, German! 
How could that be ? " 

Brother Rotgier recovered himself and said : " We, 
monks, do not raise our eyes to women. There were many 
women in the forest castle with the gracious lady, but none 
of us knew which was Jurand's daughter." 

" Danfeld knew," said Nikolai of Dlugolas. " He even 
talked to her during the hunt." 

" Danfeld stands before God," answered Rotgier, " and 
I shall only say that the following morning we found roses 
blooming on his coffin, which in this weather could not 
come there by human hands." 

Again silence followed. 

" Where did you learn of the capture of Jurand's 
daughter? "asked the Prince. 

" The audacity itself of the deed made it known to us, 
as it did to you. And when hearing of it we ordered thanks- 
giving masses, because it was only a plain court l^dy, and 
not one of the children of your grace that was stolen from 
the castle." 

" But still it is strange how you could mistake that full- 
grown woman for Jurand's daughter." 

" Danfeld said this : ' The devil often betrays his ser- 
vants, so perhaps it was he who changed Jurand's daugh- 
ter.' " 

" The robbers, as common men, could not counterfeit 
father Kaleb's writing and Jurand's seal. Who could have 
done it?" 
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"The Evil Spirit." 

Again nobody could find an answer. 

Rotgier looked searchingly into the Prince's face and 
said: . 

" These questions are swordthrusts in my breast, be- 
cause they evidence distrust and suspicion. But I, trust- 
ing in justice and the power of truth, ask your grace, Did 
Jurand himself suspect us? And if he did suspect us, 
why did he search for the robbers throughout the frontier 
in order to ransom his daughter from them?" 

" It is probably true," said the Prince. " Even if you 
are hiding something from men, you cannot hide it from 
God. I suspected you at fitst, but then — ^then I saw that 
things turned out differently." 

" Bfehold how the light of truth conquers darkness ! " 
exclaimed Rotgier. He glanced triumphantly around the 
h^lL Of course the Crusaders had more brains and were 
more resourceful than the Poles, and the latter will always 
be the prey and food of the Order, as a fly is the prey and 
food of the spider. And throwing off his insinuating 
manner, he approached the Prince and began to speak in 
loud and insistent tones: 

" Reward us, sir, for our losses, for the injustices suf- 
fered by us, for our tears and our blood. That offspring 
of hell was your subject; therefore in the name of God, 
from whom all power of kings and princes is derived, in 
the name of justice and the Cross, reward us for our 
losses and blood." 

The Prince looked at him in amazement. 

" By God! " he said, " what do you want? If Jurand 
in madness shed your blood, am I responsible for his mad- 
ness?" 

" He was your subject, sir," answered the Crusader. 
" Within your duchy lie his possessions, his villages and 
his town, in which he imprisoned the servants of the Or- 
der. At least let all his possessions become the property 
of the Order as compensation. True, this will not be ade- 
quate payment for the noble blood shed by him ; it will not 
revive the dead, but it may partly appease God's anger and 
wipe out the infamous blot that will otherwise rest upon 
your duchy. O Lord! The Order possesses lands and 
castles everywhere, given to it by the favor and piety of 
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Christian sovereigns, and only here the Order has not a 
foot of land. Let our losses, which call to God for ven- 
geance — ^let them at least be rewarded, so that we may say 
that here also live people who have the fear of God in their 
hearts." 

The Prince was still more amazed at this, and only after 
a long silence he answered : 

" By Christ's wounds ! Through whose favor, if not 
through that of my ancestor, does your Order even exist 
here? Are you not content with the lands, estates and 
towns which at one time belonged to us and our nation, 
and which are now yours? Jurand's girl is still alive, be- 
cause no one has told you yet of her death, and you 
already want to seize the orphan's portion, and reward 
yourself for your losses with an orphan's bread." 

" Sir, you admit our losses," said Rotgier, " then re- 
ward us according to your conscience." 

And again he was glad in his heart, and he said to him- 
self : " Now they will not only not complain, but will try 
to justify themselves and to evade the whole matter. No- 
body will blame us now, and our fame will remain as spot- 
less as the white cloak of the Order." 

At that moment the voice of Nikolai of Dlugolas was 
heard. 

"They say that you are avaricious, and God knows 
whether it is not just, for even in this matter you care 
more for the profits of the Order than for its honor." 

" That is true ! " cried the Mazovian knight. 

The Crusader advanced a few steps, proudly raised his 
head, and casting a haughty glance around said: 

" I came here not as an envoy, but as witness of the af- 
fair and as a knight of the Order who is ready to defend 
the honor of the Order with his last drop of blood ! Who- 
ever now, in spite of Jurand's words, dares to suspect the 
Order of capturing his daughter, let him raise this 
knightly pledge and submit to God's judgment I" 

With these words he threw down his glove, while the 
Mazovian knights stood in deep silence. Many a Mazovian 
would have liked to break his sword on the German's neck, 
but they all feared God's judgment. Every one knew that 
Jurand had distinctly announced that his child was not 
captured by the knights of the Order. They were all cer- 
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tain that victory would be on the side of the German. He 
became still more confident, and leaning his hands on his 
loins he asked: 

" Is there anyone here who will raise that glove? " 

At that moment a knight, whose entrance had not been 
observed, and who had been listening to the conversation 
at the door, advanced to the middle of the room, raised 
the glove and said : 

"I will! " and he stared in Rotgier's face, then he be- 
gan to speak in a voice which, amid the general silence, 
resounded like thunder. 

" Before God, before the worthy Prince and all the 
valiant knighthood of this land, I tell you, Crusader, that 
bark like a dog against justice and truth, and I challenge 
you to combat on horseback or on foot, with spear or axe, 
short or long sword, and unto the last breath ! " 

A fly passing overhead could be heard in the room. All 
eyes were turned on Rotgier and the challenging knight, 
whom nobody recognized at first, because his helmet cov- 
ered the upper part of his face, leaving the lower part in 
a deep shadow. The Crusader was no less surprised than 
the others. Confusion and a raging anger flashed across 
his face, like lightning across a dark sky. 

He caught the glove thrown in his face and said : 
/ " Who are you who dares to test God's justice ? " 

The knight unfastened the buckle under his chin, re- 
moved the helmet, disclosing a fair, youthful head, and 
ssjiid: 

^"Zbyshko of Bogdanietz, the husband of Jurand's 
daughter." 

Rotgier as well as the others were amazed, because no 
one except the Prince and his wife, father Wyszonok and 
de Lorche, knew of Danusia's marriage. The Crusaders 
were certain that she had no other natural defender ex- 
cept her father. At that moment de Lorche came for- 
ward and said : 

" Upon my knightly honor I vouch for the justness of 
his words ! It any one doubts it, here is my glove.'* 

Rotgier knew no fear, and at this moment was so an- 
gered, that he would have also accepted this challenge, but 
remembering that the knight who made it was a powerful 
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knight and a relative of Count Geldem, he refrained, es- 
pecially as the Prince himself arose and frowning said : 

" Yon cannot accept this challenge, because I also de- 
clare that this knight has told the truth/' 

Hearing this, the Crusader bowed and then said to 
Zbyshko : 

" If you wish it, then on foot, with axes, at a meas- 
ured distance." 

"I have already offered the same thing," answered 
Zbyshko. 

" God, may the just be victorious f " exclaimed the Ma- 
zovian kniglits. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The whole court felt anxious about Zbyshko— the 
knights as well as the ladies. He was universally liked, 
but according to Jurand's letter the right was on the side 
of the Crusader. On the other hand, it was known that 
Rotgier was one of the most famous knights of the OMer. 
His shield-bearer, van Krist, perhaps purposely, related 
to the assembled knights, that before becoming an armed 
monk, his lord once sat at the Crusaders' table of honor, 
to which table only the most famous knights in the world 
were invited, such as had accompanied an expedition to 
the Holy Land, or fought victoriously against giants, 
dragons or all-powerful magicians. Hearing van Krist 
tell such tales, and at the same time boast that his lord had 
frequently fought five opponents single-handed, the Ma- 
zurs were alarmed. It seemed to them impossible that 
the youth should be able even to hold his own against the 
German. Others regretted that they had not accepted 
the challenge, saying that they would have done so, but 
for the letter from Jurand. " But the judgment of 
God is dreadful." But there were also those who enter- 
tained great hopes of Zbyshko : it had been rumored that 
he once fearfully chastised some Germans on a smooth 
field. But they were particularly emboldend by the action 
of Zbyshko's shield-bearer, the Czech Hlawa. On the eve 
of the combat, hearing van Krist brag about Rotgier*s 
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unheard-of victories, the passionate youth caught van 
Krist by the beard, pulled his head up and said: ''If 
you are not ashamed to lie before men, then look up, for 
God also hears you ! " And he kept him thus long 
enou^ to say " Our Father," while van Krist, when he 
finally released himself, began to ask about his lineage, 
and learning that he was a nobleman, challenged him to 
fight with axes. 

At this the Mazurs gathered more confidence and said : 

" Such people will not hobble in the combat, and if God 
is on their side, these dogs will carry away broken bones." 

Although the Prince was doubtful on which side was 
the truth, and entertained some fears for Zbyshko, he did 
not oppose the combat, — in fact the custom of the time 
prevented his interference. He only insisted that Rotgier 
should write to the Master and Siegfried de Loeve Siat 
he was the first to throw down the gauntlet to the Mazo- 
vian knights, and that as a result, he was about to fight the 
husband of Jurand's daughter. The Crusader justified 
his challenging without permission by explaining that he 
did it for the honor of the Order and to avert terrible 
charges which might disgrace the Order, and that he, Rot- 
gier, was ready to redeem it with his blood. The letter was 
immediately taken to the frontier by one of the German's 
pages, and thence it was to be taken to Marienburg by 
post, which the Crusaders had invented and introduced 
in their country at a much earlier period than other 
countries. 

Meantime the snow in the court-yard of the castle was 
levelled and strewn with ashes. Unwonted commotion 
reigned throughout the castle. So agitated were its in- 
mates that they were awake the whole night preceding 
the combat. It was known that a combat on foot with the 
terrible axe usually ended fatally. The hearts of all were 
with Zbyshko and Danusia, and therefore they remem- 
bered with alarm what had been said of the fame and 
martial prowess of the Crusader. Looking at the face of 
Zbyshko, the women said to each other : " Why, he is a 
mere child — is it right to pit him against that German?" 
And they prayed the more fervently that God would aid 
him. But when they saw him" in the morning pass to the 
chapel in order to don his armor their hearts took 
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courage: Zbyshko's head and face were really that of a 
boy, but his body was characterized by superior strength. 

The combat was to take place in the court-yard which 
was surrounded by a balcony. 

At daylight the Prince and Princess with their children 
occupied places in the middle, whence they could obtain 
a better view. On both sides of them places were as- 
signed to the more important courtiers, liie wives of the 
nobility and the knights. All the comers of the balcony 
were crowded; the domestics were crowded behind the 
mound formed around the cleared space, on the cornices 
and even the roof. 

The day was cold, damp but clear. Notwithstanding 
the cold, the agitation kept the people warm, and when the 
horn was blown, announcing the appearance of the com- 
batants, the hearts of the assembly began to palpitate. 

The adversaries made their appearance from opposite 
sides of the arena and halted at the edges. The people 
held their breath; everyone thought that only in a short 
while two souls would ascend to the threshold of the di- 
vine court, while two corpses will remain on the snow. 
At this thought the cheeks of the women turned pale, 
while the eyes of the men were fixed on the combatants, 
trying to divine by their bearing and weapons which side 
would be victorious. 

The Crusader was dressed in a blue enameled cuirass, 
similar cuisses and helmet with raised visor and a magni- 
ficent crest of peacock plumes. Zbyshko's breast, sides 
and back were covered with a magnificent Milanese cui- 
rass, obtained after a victory over some Frysians. An 
open helmet rested on his head, and his feet were clad in 
boots made of bull's hide. In their left hands the com- 
batants held shields, and in their right, terrible axes set 
on blackened helves, longer than the arm of a grown per- 
son. They were attended by their shield-bearers, Hlawa 
and van Krist, both in dark iron cuirasses, both holding 
axes and shields. 

The horn was blown a second time, at the third, the an- 
tagonists were, according to their understanding, to at- 
tack each other. The small space now separating them 
%was covered with gray ashes, and over this space death 
hovered like an ominous bird. Before the third signal, 
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however, Rotgier approached the Prince and Princess, 
and raising h^ steel-encased head, said in a voice loud 
enough to be heard at the furthest comers of the balcony : 

'' I take to witness God, you, worthy sovereign, and all 
the knighthood of your country^ that the blood which will 
be shed here will not rest on my head." 

The hearts of his listeners contracted with pain, so con- 
fident was the Crusader of his victory. But the naive 
Zbyshko turned to his Czech and said: 

"That bragging stinks to heaven, — ^it would be more 
appropriate after my death. But that braggart has a 
peacock crest. I have sworn to obtain three of them, 
and then as many as I have fingers. And now God sends 
them!" 

" Sir," asked the Czech, picking up a handful of snow 
with ashes so as to prevent the axe slipping from his 
hands, " with God's help I may quickly dispatch that Ger- 
man fellow, would it not be well for me to thrust my axe 
between his legs and throw him to the ground? " 

" God forbid ! " Zbyshko answered quickly. " You 
would disgrace yourself and me." 

At that moment the third signal was given. The two 
shield-bearers quickly sprang toward each other, while the 
knights neared each other slowly and deliberately, as was 
becoming their calling and dignity. 

Little attention was paid to the shield-bearers, but the 
experienced people and the domestics understood at a 
glance the overwhelming superiority of Hlawa over his 
antagonist. The German possessed a heavier axe, but 
then, the movements of his shield were so much slower. 
His long thin legs were seen from under his cuirass, 
while those of the Czech were muscular and powerful. 
Hlawa attacked him so fiercely that he was compelled to 
retreat almost from the beginning. The spectators saw 
at once how Hlawa fell upon him like a tempest, pressing 
and striking him with lightning strokes, while van Krist, 
feeling death hanging over him, only warding off the 
terrible moment. The bravado, who accepted a challenge 
only when he could not do otherwise, understood now that 
his heedless words had led him into a combat with a ter- 
rible antagonist, whom he must avoid at any cost, and 
. when he saw that every one of the blows of his antagonist 
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could kill s^n ox, he lost his head. He almost forgot that 
it was not sufficient to catch the blows on his shield, but 
that he mpst return them. He only saw the swinging axe 
over his head, and feared that the next would be the last. 
Covering himself with the shield, he involuntarily closed 
his eyes with dread and doubt whether he would open 
them again. Now and then he also delivered a blow, but 
without hope of hitting his antagonist, and only raised 
his shield higher and higher, in order to protect his head. 

Hjs strength finally began to fail him, but the Czech 
continued to deal harder and harder blows. The scales 
began to fall from the armor of the German like chips 
from a pine-tree under the axe of the woodsman. The 
upper end of the shield was bent and split, the right 
shoulder-piece fell to the ground, together with the blood- 
covered strap. Van Krist's hair stood on end, and he 
was seized with mortal fear. Twice he struck over the 
shield of the Czech with all his might, but seeing that he 
could not possibly overcome his powerful antagonist, he 
suddenly threw himself with the weight of his body and 
armor against Hlawa's legs. 

Both fell rolling on the snow. But the Czech was soon 
on top, with great exertion pinning down the struggling 
German, placed his knee on his net-covered breast and 
drew from under his belt a three-edged misericordia. 

*' Spare me ! " faintly whispered van Krist, looking 
into the eyes of the Czech. 

But Hlawa, instead of answering, sank the dagger into 
the necjc of the unfortunate German, then raised his axe 
and resting on it, he began to watch the more stubborn 
struggle of Zbyshko with brother Rotgier. 



The western knights were already accustomed to lux- 
uries and comforts while the petty nobility of Little Po- 
land, Great Poland and Mazovia were yet leading a 
rigorous and temperate life, evoking the admiration by 
their bodily strength and capacity for endurance even 
among strangers and people unfriendly to them. It also 
appeared now that Zbyshko was as superior in his legs 
and arms to the Crusader as Hlawa was to van Krist, but 
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at the same time the young knight turned out to be in- 
ferior to him in his ability to handle weapons. 

The choice of arms, however, was favorable to Zbyshko, 
because generally speaking it was impossible to fence with 
axes, as it would be if long or short swords were em- 
ployed, in which case the Crusader would have superior 
advantages; but now it was apparent to Zbyshko as 
well as to the spectators that they had before them 
an experienced and formidable foe, who was not fight- 
ing his first battle. At every blow of Zbyshko Rotgier 
held out his shield, then slightly drew it back, so that the 
most powerful swing lost its force and could not harm 
the smooth surface of the shield. Sometimes he retreated, 
then attacked, but he did it either calmly, or with such 
quick motion that the eye could not follow him. The 
Prince became anxious for the fate of Zbyshko, while the 
faces of the Mazovian knights became gloomy. It 
seemed to them that the German was playing with him. 
Sometimes he did not even interpose his shield, and when 
Zbyshko struck a blow, he half turned aside, so that the 
axe cut the air. This was very dangerous, because Zby- 
shko might lose his balance and fall, and he would then be 
inevitably lost. The Czech, standing over the body of 
van Krist, also saw it and he said to himself : " By God ! 
if my master falls, I will strike the German between the 
shoulder-blades, so that he would also fall." Zbyshko, 
however, did not fall. His legs were powerful and he 
so spread them that they easily supported the weight 
of his body and the force of the swing at every step. 

Rotgier immediately noticed it, and the spectators were 
mistaken when they thought that he took his antagonist 
lightly. On the contrary, when after the first blows he 
felt his arm almost stiffened, notwithstanding his dex- 
terity, he came to understand that it would be a difficult 
task to overcome the young man and that unless he could 
throw him by some clever stroke, the struggle might 
draw out and prove dangerous. He thought that Zbysh- 
ko in one of his miss strokes, would fall to the ground, 
and when that did not happen, he became uneasy. From 
under his steel visor he saw the distended nostrils and set 
lips of his opponent; he saw the gleaming eyes and 
thought that the young man would become impetuous, 
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would forget himself, lose his head, and would think more 
of giving blows than parrying them. But he was also 
mistaken in this. Zbyshko did not know how to avoid a 
blow by a half-turn, but did not forget to use the shield, 
and raising the axe, did not expose himself any more than 
was necessary. He evidently redoubled his attention, 
and recognizing the experience and skill of his opponent, 
he not only was on. the alert, but became more cautious, 
and his blows showed deliberation which could not be 
the result of impetuosity, but rather of cool ferocity. 

Rotgier saw that he was dealing with a man who, like 
a bird of prey, was bom to fight ; he therefore resolved to 
fight with the least expenditure of effort, and fought ac- 
cordingly, awaiting an opportunity. 

The terrible fight continued beyond all measure. Si- 
lence reigned on the balcony, only now and then a screech- 
ing or dull sound of the axe or helve was heard. The 
hearts of all spectators were seized with a feeling akin to 
terror, for though it was not an unfamiliar sight, every- 
body understood that it was not a question of who was the 
braver and more skilful, but that in that struggle was 
manifested great fury, despair and still greater tfiirst for 
revenge. On that arena there was on the one hand a 
great wrong, love and infinite grief, and on the other, the 
dignity of the entire Order and a deep hatred. 

Meanwhile the pale winter morning brightened, the fog 
cleared away and the sun rays fell upon the blue cuirass 
of tile Crusader and the silvery Milanese armor of Zbysh- 
ko. The bell rang in the tower, and at the first stroke a 
flock of daws rose from the roof of the castle, and began 
to caw and flutter their wings, as if rejoicing at the 
sight of blood and the corpse which lay on the ground. 
During the fight Rotgier glanced at the body once, then 
looked a second time, and suddenly began to feel very 
lonesome. All the eyes turned upon him were those of 
enemies; all prayers, wishes and silent vows which the 
women were making were in favor of Zbyshko. More- 
over, although he knew that the Czech would not attack 
him from behind, the presence of that terrible figure 
filled him with involuntary uneasiness, such as people 
feel in the presence of an uncaged wolf, bear or buffalo. 
And it was the more difficult for him to shake off this 
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feeling, because the Czech, wishing to follow the move- 
ments of the combatants, kept changing his place, bending 
his head and looking ominously through the iron visor 
of his helmet. 

Finally the Crusader began to tire. He dealt two short 
but terrible blows, directing them at Zbyshko's ri|[ht arm, 
but the latter repulsed them with his shield^ with such 
force that the axe trembled in Rotgier's hand, and he was 
obliged to retreat to save himself from falling. From 
that moment on he continued to retreat. Not only was 
his strength exhausted, but also his coolness and patience 
were gone. At the sight of this a shout of triimiph rose 
from the breasts of the spectators, rousing in him anger 
and despair. The blows were now falling with greater 
frequency; their brows were covered with perspiration, 
and through their clenched teeth came a hoarse breath- 
ing. The spectators now ceased to keep silence, and nOw 
and then exclamations were heard : " Strike him ! God's 
chastisement ! God help you ! " and at the very ear of 
the Prince a woman's sobbing voice was heard to ex- 
claim : 

" For Danusia, Zbyshko ! for Danusia ! " 
Zbyshko knew well enough that it was for Danusia that 
he was fighting. He was convinced that the Crusader 
had also assisted in her capture, and fighting with him he 
wished to avenge the wrong. But being eager for com- 
bat he at that moment only thought of the duel. But this 
shout suddenly reminded him of his loss. Love,, sorrow 
and vengeance fiTed his blood. His heart began to wail 
with suddenly awakened pain and he was entirely seized 
with martial intoxication. The Crusader was no longer 
able to follow and ward off his terrible, lightning blows. 
Zbyshko struck the German's shield with his own with 
such superhuman force that the German's arm suddenly 
became stiff and fell to his side. He fell back in terror, 
turned aside, but at that moment his eyes were blinded by 
a flash of the axe, and some weight, like a thunderbolt, 
f descended on his right shoulder. 

I A piercing cry resounded throughout the court-yard: 
I " Jesus ! " then Rotgier made one step back and fell to 
the ground. | 

Immediately there rose such a noise and commotion 
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as happens on a bee-hive when the bees begin to move 
and buzz. The knights came crowding down the stair- 
way, the domestics jumped over the snow mounds eager 
to look at the corpses. " There is God's judgment for 
you! There is a worthy heir for Jurand! Honor and 
gratitude to him ! The axe is the proper weapon for that 
fellow ! ** were exclamations that came from every side. 
A crowd soon surrounded the two corpses, some wonder- 
ing at the size of Rotgier ; others admired the magnificent 
peacock crest on his helmet, his armor, the price of which 
would buy a whole village. Zbyshko stood as if trans- 
fixed, scarcely able to breathe, the fire still burning in his 
eyes, his face pale from exhaustion and fury. He was 
finally led away to the Prince and Princess who were 
waiting for him in a warmly heated room. Zbyshko bent 
his knees before the Prince, and when the priest had made 
the sign of the cross over him and prayed for the repose 
of the souls of the deceased, the Prince embraced the 
young knight and said: 

"The Eternal God judged between you and guided 
your hand, for which may His name be blessed. Amen ! " 

Then turning to de Lorche and the others present he 
added : 

"You, foreign knight and all you I take to witness, 
and I witness it myself, that the combat was conducted 
according to law and custom, and that God's judgment 
was carried out here in the same godly and knightly man- 
ner as it is done ever3rwhere." 

This was greeted with a shout of approval, de Lorche 
saying that he would testify to it everywhere, and that if 
any one in Marienburg should dare to doubt his word, he, 
de Lorche, would immediately challenge him to combat, on 
foot or on horseback, even if such doubter were a giant 
or magician, exceeding in his magic powers Merlin him- 
self. , 

" Why do you not rejoice? " the Princess said to Zbysh- 
ko. "Rejoice and thank God because if in His mercy 
He guarded you from danger now. He will not leave you 
hereafter and will reward you with happiness." To 
which Zbyshko answered: 

"How can I rejoice, gracious lady? God permitted 
me to gain victory and revenge over that Crusader, but 
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Danusia is still absent, and I am as far from her as I was 
before." 

" Your worst enemies, Danfeld and Godfried, are 
dead," answered the Princess, "and of Siegfried every 
one says that he is more just than the others, although he 
is a cruel man. Praise God for that. And de Lorche 
also said that he would take the body of the Crusader to 
Szcytno, and will then go to Marienburg and urge the 
Grand Master himself to procure the release of Danusia. 
They will not dare to disobey him." And when Zbyshko 
declared that he would accompany de Lorche to Marien- 
burg the Princess tried to prevail upon him to desist, as it 
would be like going into the jaws of a wolf, Zbyshko rose 
and exclaimed: 

" I swear by God that I will go to Marienburg, or even 
beyond the seas! So may Christ bless me, that I will 
search for her so long as I have breath, and will not 
cease till I perish ! It is easier for me to fight Germans 
than for the little orphan to moan in their dungeons. Oh, 
easier ! 

Zbyshko, however, did not depart immediately. A knight 
of that time could have disregarded a great many things, 
but it was not permitted to break that knightly custom 
that required a victor to remain on the battle-field until 
midnight of the day of battle as a sign that he remained 
the master of the situation, and also to show his readiness 
for another combat, should any relative or friend of the 
defeated challenge him. This custom was observed even 
by armies, thereby often losing the advantages that could 
be gained by haste after the victory. Zbyshko did not 
even attempt to break this inexorable custom, and re- 
freshing himself he put on his armor and remained until 
midnight in the court-yard of the castle, awaiting the foe 
who could not come from anywhere. Only at midnight, 
when the blowing of a horn for the third time announced 
hil victory, Nikolai of Dlugolas called him in to supper 
and afterward to the consultation held by the Prince. 

Zbyshko insisting on going to Marienburg, the Prince 
decided to let him and caused a letter to be written to the 
Master, requesting the latter to order that a search be made 
for Danusia, and to forthwith return her to him, if he de- 
sired his friendship. Zbyshko began to implore that he also 
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intercede for Jurand^ saying that if his wounds should 
be fatal, it were best for him to die in his own house, 
among his children. But the Prince had not forgotten 
Jurand, for his case was also referred to, with the sugges- 
tion that it be submitted to four judges, either side ap- 
pointing two, and the four choosing a fifth, who were to 
decide between Jurand and the comdiurs. 

The following day Zbyshko and de Lorche with their 
retinues left for Spychow. De Lorche, whom the priest 
Wyszonok released from his own vow to Ulrika de Elner, 
rode happily, his mind entirely occupied with the beauty 
of Jagienka of Dlugolas whom he had met at the 
court. 

When he heard that they were going to Marienburg 
Hlawa rejoiced, thinking that they were going to meet 
the German knights in combat. But he was greatly dis- 
appointed when Zbyshko told him that he would have to 
remain in Spychow. 

Nikolai of Dlugolas had warned Zbyshko that if he took 
the Czech with him, the latter would never leave Marien- 
burg alive. The comthurs could not assume the responsi- 
bility of de Fourcy's death, and consequently had thrown 
it upon Hlawa, against whom complaint had most likely 
been made to the Master. Besides he had broken Dan- 
feld's wrist, and the latter was related to the Grand Hos- 
pitaler. If they should seize and punish him, Zbysliko 
would be powerless to help him, as he had no evidence 
of the Czech's innocence, while the surviving old Sieg- 
fried would certainly endeavor to obtain his punishment. 
Hlawa became gloomy, although he understood the jus- 
tice of the considerations. 

At Spychow the priest Kaleh unfolded the parchment 
and read to Zbyshko the contents of Jurand's will. By 
it he left Spychow and all his wealth to Danusia, and in 
case of her childlessness, to Zbyshko ol Bogdanietz. At 
the end he appealed to the protection of the Prince: 
" And an)i:hing herein is not in accordance with the law, 
let the gracious Prince make it lawful." This was added 
because the priest was versed only in canonical law, 
while the ever-warring Jurand was familiar only with the 
customs of knighthood. 

'' How glad tilt old master of Bogdanietz wouM bel " 
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said Hlawa. "What is Bogdanietz in comparison with 
Sgychow ? " 

And Zbyshko was suddenly seized with yearning for 
his uncle, which often happened to him, especially when 
he found himself in straits, and turning to his shield- 
bearer, and asked him whether he would not rather go 
to Bogdanietz than remain in Spychow. The Czech ac- 
quiescing, he called the priest who wrote a letter describ- 
ing with particularity all the events leading up to his de- 
parture for Marienburg. When after great labor the 
letter was finished, Zbyshko again called Hlawa and said : 

" May be you will come here with uncle. How glad 
I would be ! " 

The Czech looked confused. Zbyshko, noticing it, said : 

" If you wish to say something, say it." 

" I would like to know, your grace, what I should tell 
— ^those people." 

"What people?" 

" Not in Bogdanietz, — ^no— but the neighbors. Of 
course they will want to know everything." 

Zbyshko, who had already decided to conceal nothing, 
inauiringly looked at him and answered: 

You don't mean the people, — ^you mean Jagienka of 
Zgozelice." 

The Czech flushed, and suddenly turning pale said: 

" Yes, master." 

" How do you know that she has not married Cztan of 
Rogow or Wilk of Brzozowa?" 

" She has not married anybody," he answered de- 
cidedly. 

" The abbot may have ordered her." 

" The abbot obeys her, not she the abbot." 

" What do you want then ? Tell the truth to her as 
well as to every one else." 

The combat, worry and grief had so exhausted Zbyshko 
that toward evening he threw himself on Jurand's hard 
couch in the hope of gaining some sleep. But he hardly 
closed his eyes when Sanderus entered and bowing said : 

" Lord you have saved me from deatli, and I am better 
off with you, than I ever was before. Now God gave 
you a large village; you are richer than you were 
before, and the Spychow treasury is not empty. Give mc 
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a purse, and I will go to Prussia; 1 will travel from 
castle to castle, and though it is dangerous for me to be 
there, may be I will be of service to you." 

At the first moment Zbyshko intended to throw him out 
of the room, but then he began to ponder over those 
words, took a large-sized bag of money from his travel- 
ling bag and threw it to Sanderus. 

" Take it and go. If you are a rascal, you will laugh 
at me; if you are an honest man, you will repay me." 

" I shall laugh like a rascal, sir," said Sanderus, " but 
not at you, and like an honest man I shall do you a good 
turn." 



CHAPTER XXX 

Siegfried de Loeve was just about to depart for Ma- 
rienburg when the postman unexpectedly brought him a 
letter from Rotgier with news from the Mazovian court. 
The news stirred the soul of the old Crusader to its depths. 
First of all it appeared from the letter he had represented 
the Jurand affair before Prince Janush in an excellent 
manner. Siegfried smiled on reading that Rotgier had 
even demanded that the Prince deliver Spychow to them 
as a recompense for the wrong done; but the other part 
of the letter contained unexpected and less pleasant news. 
Rotgier further informed him that to better demonstrate 
the guiltlessness of the Order in the abduction of Juran- 
downa, he challenged any knight that doubted him to 
God's judgment, that is to say, to fight a duel before the 
whole court. " None has accepted it, because all knew 
that Jurand's letter bore witness in our favor. They all 
feared God's judgment, but that same boy whom we saw 
at the forest castle, came forward and accepted the chal- 
lenge. Do not wonder then, pious and wise brother, if my 
return is delayed, because having challenged, I am obliged 
to appear at the combat. And since I have done it for the 
glory of the Order, I trust that neither the Grand Master 
nor you, whom I honor and love with filial affection, will 
blame me for it. My adversary is almost a child, and, 
as you know, I am not a novice in fighting, and it will be 
an easy matter for me to shed his blood for the glory of 
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the Order, especially with the help of the Lord Jesus> who 
evidently cares more for those who bear His cross than for 
some Jurand or for the misfortune of some Mazovian 

girl." 

The news that Jurand's daughter was married surprised 
Siegfried. The old comthur was even alarmed at the pos- 
sibility of a new menacing enemy settling at Spychow. 
" Evidently," he thought, " he will not fail to avenge him- 
self, especially when his wife is released and she tells him 
that we carried her off from the forest castle. It would 
at once become evident that Jurand was decoyed here for 
the purpose of killing him, and that there was no inten- 
tion to release his daughter." He knew that the Prince's 
letter would cause a search to be made in Szcytno, if only 
to clear himself of complicity. He knew that the Order 
could not afford to fall out with the Mazovian Princes, 
whose knighthood was powerful, and a peaceful under- 
standing with whom was highly cherished by the Master. 
They had often spoken of it at Marienburg, where they 
consoled themselves with the thought that after a victory 
over the King, they would find a pretext for a quarrel with 
Mazovia, and then nothing in the world could keep that 
country out of their hands. It was a great and sure plan, 
and therefore it also seemed probable that the Master 
would abstain from irritating Prince Janush, because it 
was more difficult to win over this Prince, who was mar- 
ried to the daughter of Kiestut, than Ziemovit of Plozk, 
whose wife, for some unknown reason was entirely de- 
voted to the Order. 

At these thoughts old Siegfried, who thought he was 
) ready for any crime, treachery and cruelty, nevertheless 
loved the Order and its glory, began to consult his con- 
science. " Would it not be better to release Jurand and 
his daughter? Treachery and disgrace would mar Dan- 
feld's name, and he is already dead. And even if I and 
Rotgier should be punished by the Order — for we did help 
Danfeld — would that not be better for the Order? " But 
his vengeful and cruel soul was stirred to its depths at 
the thought of Jurand. 

To release the oppressor and executioner of the people 
of the Order, the conqueror in so many battles, the 
cause of such disgrace, the murderer of Danfeld, Meine- 
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gcr, Godf ried and Hughes ; he who even in Szcytno itself 
shed more German blood than is shed in one twittle. " I 
cannot ! I cannot ! " repeated Siegfried, and at the 
thought his fingers closed like the claws of a bird of prey, 
and his old, dried-up breast heaved heavily. " And, be- 
sides, would it be for the benefit and glory of the Order ? 
If the punishment that would fall upon us would only 
reconcile Prince Janush. " They are hot-blooded," 
thought the old comthur, "but they easily forget griev- 
ances when some kindness is shown them. We seized the 
Prince on his own land, and vet he did not raise his hand 
to avenge it." He began to pace up and down the room in 
great spiritual discord, and finally stopped before a cruci- 
fix which occupied almost the entire wall opposite the en- 
trance, and kneeling at its feet said : 

" Enlighten me, O Lord ! Teach me, for I know not 
what to do ! If I release Jurand's daughter all our actions 
will be revealed, and people will not say that it was done 
by Danfeld or Siegfried, but will say, ' the Crusaders,' and 
the disgrace will fall upon the entire Order, and the hatred 
of Prince Janush will only increase. If I should conceal 
or kill them, suspicion would still rest on the Order, and 
I will be obliged to defi'le my lips by lying to the Master. 
Which is better, O Lord, teach me, enlighten me! If I 
have given way to a desire for revenge, pass judgment 
upon me afterwards, but now teach me, enlighten me, for 
it is not I who suffer, but Thy Order, and whatever Thou 
commandest, that I will do, even if I had to await death 
and deliverance chained in a dungeon." 

And he rested his head on the wood, but the thought 
never even occurred to him that his prayer was wicked and 
blasphemous. When he rose he was calm, thinking that 
the grace of the wooden cross enlightened his thought, 
and that somethii^ from above said to him : " Arise and 
wait for the return of Rotgier." " Yes, I must wait ! Rot- 
gier will of course kill that boy, and then, either we will 
hide Jurand and his daughter, or release them. True, in 
the first case, the Prince will remember them, but having 
no positive proof who abducted the girl, will search for 
her, complain to the Master, and the affair will drag in- 
definitely. In the second case, the rejoicing over the re- 
turn of Jurand will be greater than the desire to avenge 
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her abduction. And, finally, we can say* that wc hav# 
found her after Jurand's attack." This last thought en- 
tirely calmed Siegfried. As to Jurand, the old knight 
^nd Rotgier had already found a way of depriving him 
of possibility of either avenging or complaining. Sieg- 
fried's cruel soul rejoiced at the thought. He also re- 
joiced at the thought of God's judgment which was to 
take place in the Ciechanow castle. He had no doubt as 
to the result of that bloody combat, and remembering 
how many combats Rotgier had fought victoriously, his 
face brightened. Since the attack on Lithuania where the 
old man taught him how to fight that race, he came to love 
him like a son. And now his son will again shed hated 
Polish blood, and will return covered with glory. At the 
same time it is also God's judgment, and the Order will 
be cleared of all suspicion — God's judgment! For a 
moment a feeling akin to alarm oppressed his heart. Rot- 
gier was to enter on a bloody combat in defense of the 
innocence of the Order, and the guilt is all on their side, 
therefore he will fight for falsehood. And what if mis- 
fortune befall him? After some consideration he dis- 
missed it as impossible. " Yes, Rotgier justly writes that 
Christ cares more for those who wear His cross than for 
the misfortune of some wretched Mazovian girl." 

Four days passed after the date set by Rotgier for his 
return, but no retinue appeared at the Szcytno gates. Only 
on the fifth day, toward evening, the sound of a horn was 
heard in front of the watchman's tower. Siegfried, who 
had just risen from his evening prayer, sent a servant to 
see who had arrived. The servant soon returned with 
troubled face, but Siegfried did not notice it, because fire 
burning in the deep fireplace scantily lit the room. 

" Have they arrived ? " asked the old knight. 

"Yes," answered the boy. But there was something 
in his voice that at once alarmed the Crusader, and he 
asked again : 

" And brother Rotgier? " 

"They have brought brother Rotgier." 

Siegfried raised himself, and for a long time held on to 
the arm of the chair, as if fearing to fall, then said in a 
stifled voice: 
, " Give me the cloak." 
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The servant placed the cloak on his shoulder. He was 
soon in the court-yard, where it was already dark, and 
with slow step proceeded toward the retinue, which passed 
the gate and stopped at a short distance from it. There 
stood a small crowd of people, with several torches. The 
knechts made way for the old knight. In the glitter of 
the torches only troubled faces were seen, while in the 
darkness hushed voices were heard: 
Brother Rotgier"— 
Brother Rotgier has been killed" — 

Siegfried approached the sleigh, in which the body was 
lying, covered with a cloak, and raised one comer of it. 

" Some light ! " he said, removing his cowl. One of the 
knechts lowered a torch by the light of which the old Cru- 
sader saw the head of Rotgier, his face as white as snow, 
stiff and framed in a dark handkerchief, which was tied 
under the chin, evidently in order to keep the mouth 
closed. The entire face was so drawn and changed that 
it was almost unrecognizable. Around the closed eyes 
and the temples were dark spots, while his cheeks were 
covered with a glassy layer of frost. The servants, know- 
ing his fatherly love for Rotgier, looked at him with sym- 
pathy, as he stood gazing silently at the corpse. But Sieg- 
fried shed not a tear, only his face became more stem, 
and a sort of cold tranquillity was reflected on it. 

" So it is thus they sent him back I " he said finally, and 
immediately turned to the castle steward : 
/ " Let a coffin be prepared by midnight, and the body 
placed in the chapel." 

" There is a coffin left of those made for Jurand's vic- 
tims," answered the steward. " I will order it lined with 
cloth." 

"And covered with a cloak," said Siegfried, putting 
on his cloak, " not like this, but one of the Order." After 
awhile he added : " And do not nail down the lid." 

The castle servants approached the sleigh. Siegfried 
again put on his cowl, but before departing, he turned 
around and asked : 

"Where is van Krist?" 

"He was also killed," answered one of the servants, 
" but we were obliged to bury him in Ciedianow, because 
he began to decompose." 
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" That is well." 

Saying these words he returned with slow steps to the 
hall, and seated himself in the same arm-chair in which he 
had received the terrible tidings. His face petrified and 
immovable he sat there for such a long time that the boy 
servant became more and more alarmed, and oftener 
thrust his head through the door. The hours fleeted, the 
movements in the castle ceased, only from the direction 
of the chapel came the sound of dull, indistinct hammer- 
ing, and the distant calls of the watchmen. 

It was about midnight when the old knight awoke as 
if from sleep and called the servant. 

"Where is brother Rotgier?" he asked. 

But the boy, unnerved by the silence, the terrible event 
and a sleepless night, evidently failed to understand the 
question, for looking alarmingly at Siegfried he answered 
in a trembling voice : 

" I do not know, sir." 

The old man stniled grimly and said softly : 

" Child, I asked if he was already in the chapel? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Very well. Tell Diederich to come here with a lan- 
tern and to wait until my return. Let him also bring a 
kettle with coals. Is there light in the chapel ? " 

" There are candles around the coffin." 

Siegfried took his cloak and left the room. He stopped 
in the doorway of the chapel, looked to see if there was 
anyone around, carefully locked the door behind him, ap- 
proached the coffin, removed four of the candles burning 
around it in large brass candlesticks, and fell on his knees. 

His lips did not move; he was not praying. He only 
looked on the cold but still handsome face of Rotgier, as 
if trying to detect traces of life in it. 

Suddenly he began to call in the stillness of the chapel : 

" My son ! My dear son ! " 

And he became silent. He seemed to wait for an an- 
swer. Then stretching his hand, he thrust his lean fingers, 
resembling those of a bird of prey, under the cloak cover- 
ing Rotgier's breast, and began to feel about until through 
the clothing he toudied the gash which extended from tihe 
shoulder to the groin, then he said in a voice in which 
complaint was heard: 
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" O — what an unmerciful blow ! And you said that 
he was a mere child! The entire shoulder! The entire 
shoulder I How often has it served you to raise a weapon 
in defense of the Order! And now it is slashed by a 
Polish axe. What an end! So, you have reached the 
end ! Christ has not blessed you, it must be because one 
man's wrong is of more consequence to him than the 
whole Order. I swear by the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, it was not a righteous cause that you de- 
fended ! You have perished for unrighteousness, without 
absolution — ^and may be your soul — " 

The words froze on his quivering lips, and a deathly si- 
lence again settled in the chapel. 

" My son ! My darling son ! " 

There was now entreaty in Siegfried's voice. He spoke 
in a still lower voice, as if asking about some inportant 
and terrible secret: 

" Merciful Jesus ! If you are not condemned to eternal 
torment, make some sign, move your hand, or open your 
eyes but for a moment, for my heart wails in my old 
breast. Make some sign. I loved you so dearly. An- 
swer me ! " 

And resting with both hands on the edge of the cofiuu 
he fastened his vulture-like eyes on those of Rotgier and 
waited. 

" Yes, how can you answer," he said finally, " when 
you are as cold as ice, and the odor of putrefaction is all 
around you. But if you are silent then I will tell you 
something, and let your soul descend between these burn- 
ing candles and listen." 

With these words he bent down to the face of the 
corpse. 

" Do you remember our vow when the chaplain would 
not permit us to kill Jurand ? Very well. I will carry out 
that vow and will make you rejoice, wherever you may be, 
^even if I should be condemned to eternal torment." 

He stepped back, replaced the candlesticks, covered the. 
corpse and left the chapel. The boy was sleeping at the 
door of the hall, and within Diederich was awaiting his 
orders. 

He was of low stature, strong, with bowed legs and 
square face, which was partly concealed under a cowl 
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falling to his shoulders. He was dressed in a jacket of 
undressed buffalo hide, a similar belt, from which hung a 
bunch of keys and a short knife. In his right hand he 
held a dark lantern, in his left, a small kettle and a torch. 

"Are you ready?" asked Siegfried. 

Diederich bowed silently. 

" I gave orders that you have coals in the kettle." 

Diederich was silent again, but went over to the fire- 
place, filled his kettle with coal, lit the lantern and waited. 

"And now listen, dog," said Siegfried. "You have 
once reported what Danfeld commanded you to do, for 
which the comthur ordered the tearing out of your tongue. 
But you can still report things to the chaplain by motion. 
I warn you that if you attempt to disclose what you will 
do at my command, I shall order you to be hanged." 

Diederich again bowed silently, but his face assumed 
an ominous expression from the terrible recollection, for 
his tongue was torn out for quite another reason than the 
one stated by Siegfried. 

" Now lead the way to Jurand's dungeon." 

With his gigantic hand the executioner raised the kettle, 
picked up the lantern from the floor and left the room with 
Siegfried. They directed their steps not toward the main 
entrance, but toward a narrow passage extending the 
whole length of the building and ending in a heavy wicket 
which was concealed in a niche in the wall. Diederich 
opened it and they emerged again in a small court-yard, 
in the open air, which was surrounded by strong gran- 
aries, filled with provisions as a reserve in case of a siege. 
Under one of these were the dungeons for prisoners. 
There was no guard, because even if a prisoner should 
succeed in escaping from the dungeon, he would find him- 
self in the court-yard, the only exit from which was 
through the wicket. 

" Wait a while ! " said Siegfried. 

And leaning on his hand against the wall he stopped 
because he felt his breath failing him, as if an iron armor 
was tightening his breast. Naturally enough, all that he 
had experienced was too much for his failing strength; 
he felt perspiration covering his forehead, and decided to 
rest himself. 

A clear night followed the gloomy day. The moon was 
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shining brightly. Siegfried greedily inhaled the fresh, 
slightly frosty air. He recalled that on a similar night 
Rotgier left for Ciechanow, whence he was brought dead. 

" And now you lie in the chapel," he said in a low voice. 

Diederich, thinking that the comthur was speaking to 
him, raised the lantern, lighting up his deathly pale, but 
at the same time cruel face. 

"Lead on/' said Siegfried. 

They proceeded further, the yellow circle of light from 
the lantern floating after them. In the thick wall of the 
granary was another niche with a heavy iron door. Die- 
derich opened it and began to descend into the black, 
yawning jaws of the dungeon, raising his lantern high 
above his head in order to light the way for the comthur. 
A corridor was seen at the end of the stairway, and on the 
right and left sides low doors, leading into the cells where 
prisoners were incarcerated. 

" To Jurand ! " said Siegfried. 

The hinges on one of the cells creaked, but it was so 
dark in the cell that Siegfried ordered the torch to be 
lighted, and then he saw Jurand lying on the straw-cov- 
ered ground. There were iron fetters on the prisoner's 
feet, and on his hands was a chain which permitted him to 
carry food to his mouth. He wore the same sackcloth 
in which he stood before the comthurs, only now there 
were dark blood spots on it. His wounds were not fatal, 
but he had lost so much blood that he was barely alive 
when cast into the dungeon. His death was expected 
every moment, but his gigantic strength prevailed over 
death, although drops of moisture were constantly falling 
from the ceiling, and hoar frost covered the walls. 

As the light was thrown upon his face, Siegfried gazed 

at it for a few minutes, then turning to Diederich he said : 

i "You see, he has only one eye, — ^burn it out." 

/ There was something faint and impotent in his voice, 

' but may be for that very reason the terrible command 

seemed even more terrible. The torch slightly trembled in 

the hand of the executioner, but he bent it over Jurand, 

and soon large, burning drops of pitch began to fall into 

his eye, covering it from the eye-brow to the cheek-bone. 

Jurand's face began to twitch, his flaxen moustache 
turned upward, disclosing his clenched teeth, but, whether 
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from exhaustion or obstinacy, which had became part of 
his terrible nature, he uttered not a word. 

" You have been promised to be set free," said Sieg- 
fried. " You shall be set free, but you shall never accuse 
the Order, because the tongue with which you have ut- 
tered accusations shall be torn out." 

And he again motioned to Diederich, but the execu- 
tioner uttered a strange guttural sound and made known 
by sign that he must have both hands disengaged and that 
'the comthur should light him. 

The old man took the torch and held it in his trembling 
hand, but he turned his face toward the wall when Diede- 
rich pressed Jurand's breast with his knees. 

During the following few minutes the dungeon re- 
sounded with the clank of chains, the heavy breatihing of a 
human breast, a dull deep groan, and all became quiet. 

Finally Siegfried's voice was heard again: 

"Jurand, the punishment which you have undergone 
you were to receive in any case ; but I have also promised 
brother Rotgier, who was killed by your daughter's hus*- 
band, to place your arm in his coffin." 

Diederich again bent over Jurand. 

After a while, the old comthur and Diederich again 
emerged in the court-yard, which was illuminated by the 
green light of the moon. Passing through the corridor, 
Siegfried took from the executioner something wrapped 
in a rag and loudly said to himself : 

" Now to the chapel, and then to the tower." 

Diederich looked searchingly into his face, but the com- 
thur ordered him to retire, and waving the lantern he 
dragged himself to the chapel. On the way he meditated 
on what had taken place. The conviction was growing 
upon him that his own end had also come ; that these were 
his last deeds, for which he would have to account before 
God. At the same time his soul, naturally more cruel than 
untruthful, had become so accustomed to subterfuges, 
cunning and justifying of the bloody deeds of the Order, 
under the influence of inexorable necessity, that he could 
clear the Order and himself from responsibility for Ju- 
rand's tortures. Diederich was dumb, and though he 
could make himself understood by the chaplain, he would 
be afraid tp do so. And who could say that Jurand had 
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not received his wounds in the battle? A spear might 
easily have pierced his mouth ; a sword or an axe might 
have cut off his hand, and his eye was lost when he madly 
attacked the whole garrison. Ah, Jurand! His last joy 
in life for a moment gladdened the heart of the old Cru- 
sader. Yes, if he survives it all, he shall be freed. Here 
Siegfried recalled the consultation he held with Rotgier, 
and how the latter said laughingly : " Then let him go 
where his eyes will lead him, and if he strays, let him in- 
quire for the road to Spychow." To some extent this had 
already been decided upon, but now, as he placed Jurand's 
hand at the feet of Rotgier, this last joy was for the last 
time reflected on his face. 

" You see," he said, " I have done more than we agreed 
to do. King John of Luxemburg, although lie was blind, 
fought in battles, and afterwards died gloriously ; but Ju- 
rand will fight no more, and will perish in the gutter like 
a dog. Ah ! My time has also come. You were the only 
one I had, but now I have none. But if I am fated to 
live longer, I promise you, my son, to place on your grave 
that hand which killed you, even if I should perish myself. 
Your murderer is still alive." 

His teeth clenched, a tremor ran through his frame, 
and after considerable silence he said in a broken voice: 

*' Yes, your murderer is still alive, but I will find him — 
and after I find him, I will subject him to tortures worse 
than death it$elf." 

Then he became silent. After a short interval he rose, 
approached the coffin and said in a calm voice: 

"And now I take leave of you. For the last time I 
will look into your face ; may be I will see if you rejoice at 
my promise. For the last time ! " 

He uncovered Rotgier's face, but immediately drew 
back. 

"You are smiling," he said^ "but what a terrible 
smile." 

The body had thawed under the cloak, and the prox- 
imity of the candles hastened the decomposition. The 
face of the young comthur became really terrible ; his blue 
lips distorted into a strange smile. 

Returning to his room, he threw himself on his hard 
couch and for some time lay motionless. He thought 
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that he could sleep, but suddenly a strange feeling came 
over him. It seemed to him that sleep would never re- 
turn to him, and that if he remained in that room, death 
would immediately come to him. 

Siegfried did not fear death. In his present extreme 
weariness, without hope of falling asleep, he saw in death 
desired relief, but he did not wish to submit himself to it 
that night. And seating himself on his couch he said : 

" Give me time till to-morrow." 

At that moment he distinctly heard a voice whispering 
in his ear: 

" Leave the room. It will be too late to-morrow, 
and you will not carry out your promise. Leave the 
room I " 

With diflSculty he raised himself and went out. The 
watchmen were calling each other on the ramparts and 
towers. A yellowish light fell from the window of the 
chapel on the white snow. In the centre of the court-yard, 
near the stone well, two black dogs were playing with 
some rag. All around was silent. 

" So it must be done this night ? " said Siegfried. " Ah, 
how tired I am — ^but I am going — ^the people are asleep. 
Jurand, overcome by the torture, also probably sleeps, 
only I will be awake. I am going, going, because there is 
death in the room, and I promised you. And then let 
death come, if sleep does not come. You are smiling 
there, while my strength is gone. You are smiling; you 
are glad. But you see my fingers are stiff, my hands are 
powerless, and I could not do it alone. The servant will 
do it — she is sleeping with her." 

Thus he spoke while approaching the tower near the 
gate. The dogs ran toward him and began to fawn. One 
of them Siegfried recognized as Diederich's inseparable 
comrade. It was said in the castle that he even served the 
executioner as a pillow. 

Siegfried soon found himself before the narrow door 
of the tower, which was closed at night from without. Re- 
moving the bolt, he felt for the balustrade of the stairs 
which commenced near the door. In his present ruffled 
state of mind he forgot the lantern and groped his way, 
carefully feeling for the steps. 

After making a few steps, he suddenly stopped, because 
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immediately in front of him he heard the snoring of a man, 
or beast. 

"Who is there?" 

There was no answer, only the snoring became quicker.. 

Siegfried was a fearless man. He did not fear death, 
but even his courage and self-control became exhausted 
during the terrible night. The thought flashed upon his 
mind that Rotgier and perhaps the evil spirit was barring 
his way. His hair stood on end, and cold perspiration 
covered his forehead. 

He drew back almost to the very door. 

" Who is there ? " he repeated in a choked voice. 

At the same moment something struck him in the breast 
with such force that the old man fell speechless in the open 
door. 

Silence followed. Then a dark figure issued from the 
tower and fled toward the stables. Diederich's dog si- 
lently followed the figure, the other dog also followed 
him and disappeared in the shadow of the wall, but soon 
returned, sniffing around, as if scenting for a trail. It 
finally approached the prostrate form of Siegfried, and 
raising its head began to howl. 

This howling continued for a long time, adding new ter- 
ror to the dreadful night. Finally a guard appeared from 
the depth of the large gate with a halberd in his hand. 

" The devil take you ! " he said. " I will teach you to 
howl during the night." 

And he was about to thrust the point of the halberd 
into the dog, when he noticed someone lying in the open 
door of the tower. 

"Herr Jesus! What is that?" 

He bent over, looked into the face of the prostrate man 
and shouted: 

( "Help! Help! This way!" 

/ Then he ran to the tower and pulled the bell-rope with 
/all his strength. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Notwithstanding his anxiety to get to Zgozelice 
Hlawa could not proceed as rapidly as he had wished. 
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A sudden thaw following a severe winter with enormous 
accumulations of snow turned the roads to rivers of slime 
and mud and rendered all traffic not only difficult and 
hazardous, but positively impossible. For weeks he had 
to hide in some out of the way comer, forced to enjoy the 
broad hospitality of the country squires, and March was 
far spent before he found himself in the vicinity of Zgo- 
zelice and Bogdanietz. 

Hlawa decided to call on Matzko first. On seeing the 
Czech the old gentleman was so terribly frightened that 
he flung down his hat and exclaimed : 

" Heavens, he is killed I Tell quickly what you know." 

" He is not killed," said Hlawa, " he is safe and sound." 

A little ashamed of his weakness Matzko coughed and 
heaved a deep sigh. 

*' Praise the Lord Jesus Christ I " he said. " But where 
is he now?" 

" Gone to Marienburg after his wife, and sent me here 
with the tidings." 

" For God's sake, chap I What wife ? " 

"Jurand's daughter. But my tale is long, and I am 
extremely weary, having traveled since midnight. Allow 
me to take some rest, master." 

Matzko was staggered by the news. However, he soon 
mastered himself, and ordering a repast for Hlawa, 
walked up and down the room and plied the Czech with 
questions. The shield-bearer told him that there was a 
wedding, although no wedding feast, and that the whole 
occurred with the assent of Princess Anna Danuta and 
transpired only after the arrival of Rotgier, whom Zbysh- 
ko challenged and fought. 

"Ah, fought, did you say? Well?" with glittering 
eyes, consumed by curiosity, cried Matzko. 

" Qeft the German in twain. And God helped me to 
down his shield-bearer." 

" Well," said Matzko, coughing with delight, " Zbyshko 
is a splendid fellow. The last of the Grady, but by God, 
not the least ! But you, too, please me. Now are you a 
liar, — I can smell one from afar. It's a fine deed, this, 
but your dislocating that dog Danfeld's arm and your 
knocking down of the urus are magnificent exploits." 
Jhen he suddenly asked: 
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*' How about the spoils ? " 

" We've got the arms, steeds, and ten servants, eight 
of whom the young master has sent to you; the others 
have gone to carry away the body." 

" Gould not the Prince forward it with his own men ? 
These two will not return." 

The Czech smiled at Matzko's greed. 

" My master need not think of such trifles. Spychow 
is a vast estate." 

" So it, is, but what of it? It does not belong to him 
yet; Jurand is alive." 

" Jurand is in the Crusader's hands in a dungeon, and 
death hovers over him. Priest Kaleb read his will by 
which my master was made the sole heir." 

The news produced a tremendous impression upon 
Matzo. He was saddened and overjoyed at the same 
time. He was sorry that his fond dream of Zbyshko's 
union with Jagienka, whom he loved paternally, was thus 
completely shattered. On the other hand, he saw Zbysh- 
ko richly married, lord of Bogdanietz and Spydiow, 
count, and perhaps castellan. But why did he venture 
into Marienburg? All sorts of troubles might befall him: 
he might pick up a quarrel and fight, or he might be seized 
by the unceremonious, vengeful monks, incensed at Zbysh- 
ko's slaying Rotgier. And what if he were to return 
safely but without his wife ? To be sure, there would be 
the rich estate, but what about propagation of his noble 
race? Danusia's death remaining unconfirmed, Zbyshko 
would be unable to marry again and there would be no 
more Grady of Bogdanietz. Had he but married Jagien- 
ka! She would bear a child every year. Harassed by 
these sad reflections he asked the Czech for particulars 
of the wedding. 

" I have been at my master's side all through his illness, 
slept in his room. Only once he ordered me to dress him 
up and leave him. I saw the gracious Princess herself 
entering his chamber, accompanied by lady Jurandowna 
with a wreath on her head, de Lordie, and the priest 
Wyszonok. I thought at first they would administer the 
commuiiion ; perhaps, they did." 

" And did they remain alone ? " 

" No. And even if they had — why, the young master 
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could not eat without assistance. The next day she was 
sent for by Jurand, and no one has seen her since." 

" Do you think the Crusaders will yield her up? " asked 
Matzko after a pause. 

" I think she is lost. If they admitted that they have 
her we could hope to ransom her, or redeem her by threats 
or force. As it is, they claim to have rescued from rob- 
bers' clutches a girl supposed to be Jurandowna, and 
showed her to Jurand, who was so enraged at the decep- 
tion that he slew a lot of their people. Now they can say 
they had been mistaken, and, that Jurandowna is not in 
their hands. They say, too, that Jurand denied, in a let- 
ter, that his daughter was in the Crusaders' hands. But 
she is. Common robbers could not write a letter and 
counterfeit Jurand's seal." 

" But what do the Crusaders want her for? " 

" Revenge. The old gentleman has wrought them harm 
enough. Then my master raised his hand against Lich- 
tenstein, slew Rotgier — I injured that other knave — " 

"What do you think they will do with her?" asked 
Matzko, after a pause. 

" They fear not even Prince Witold. Haven't they 
enough castles, dungeons, wells, chains and ropes? And 
who knows how our young master will fare, even though 
he is provided with the Prince's letter and accompanied 
by de Lorche, who is a man of power and influence? I 
heard my master say that he wasn't shrewd enough for 
these fellows and that only you would be a match for 
them. But if she be dead your shrewdness would be use- 
less." 

" That's so," remarked Matzko pensively. " But if I 
could establish the fact of her death, Zbyshko would come 
into possession of Spychow and marry the orphan of Zgo- 
zelice." 

Hlawa was startled. " Is the lady an orphan? " 

" So you do not know ? Oh, yes, you could not very 
well. She is orphaned. Zych has always been of a' 
roving disposition and left Zgozelice at every opportunity. 
The abbot invited him to go to Prince Pszemko to a jun- 
ket. Zych was only too glad, and went. But Jasko, 
Prince of Razibor, angry with Pszemko, sent a band of 
brigands against him who attacked and killed him and 
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Zych. And now I have trouble enough in guarding the 
orphan against Wilk of Brzozowa and Cztan of Rogow, 
who both want her. Just now they are quiet for they had 
a fight and both He wounded. But how can I leave the 
girl and go to Zbyshko ? The poor thing is heart broken. 
No sooner was the father buried than Wilk and Cztan 
invaded Zgozelice, but I was there before them and gave 
them a good drubbing. Zgozelice looks like a fortress 
now. They made two other attacks without success, and 
now they are quiet. Poor Jagienka fell to my feet and 
said : ' If I cannot marry Zbyshko, FU marry no one.' " 

Hlawa gnashed his teeth at the mention of Wilk and 
Cztan and banging the table with his-- powerful fist 
growled an oath, when the door opened and in rushed 
Jagienka, followed by her fourteen-year old brother Jasko, 
resembling her like a twin brother. Having learned of 
Hlawa's arrival she became so anxious about Zbyshko that 
she dashed forth to Bogdanietz. 

" What has happened ? for Grod's sake ! " she cried 
from the threshold. 

" What should have happened ? " replied Matzko. 
" Zbyshko is safe and sound." 

Hlawa knelt at his mistress's feet and kissed the skirt 
of her dress. 

" I am very glad to see you, Hlawa," said Jagienka, 
bending down to him. " But why have you left your mas- 
ter?" 

" He sent me, gracious lady, to Bogdanietz." 

" To Bogdanietz ?— what else ? " 

" To ask the old man's advice — sent his compliments." 

" To Bogdanietz, and no more ? Well, so be it I But 
where is he ? " 

" He is gone to the Crusaders, to Marienburg." 

Fright was depicted in Jagienka's countenance. 

" Why did he go? Is he tired of life? " 

"Did Zbyshko ever talk to you about Jurandowna?" 
asked Matzko in turn. 

" He did," replied Jagienka, after some hesitation, re- 
pressing a sigh. 

The old man told her all he knew emphasizing the fact 
that Zbyshko had in reality never been Danusia's husband. 
Jhe lass listened in silence and tears glistened in her eyes 
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when she rose to depart as he finished his story. Matsko, 
understanding her desire to remain alone with her grief, 
did not detain her, He was stirred to the depths of his 
soul by the mute sorrow of the girl, and rancor against the 
restless youth who was rejecting a love like that of Jaki- 
enka struggled in him with the desire to aid Zbyshko in his 
plans; his resolution to go to his assistance was shaken 
by the sight of Jagienka, whom he would have to leave 
unprotected to her fate and to the rapacity of the two 
scapegraces. 

Jagienka and Jasko, followed by the Czech, were riding 
through the forest. Hlawa was dejected and miserable 
at sight of his mistress, who rode slowly and silently with 
her brother. Wrath against Wilk and Cztan alternated 
with tender pity for the young girl. At last he rode up 
close to her and spoke up : 

*' Gracious lady " — 

" Are you here ? " she said as if waking from slumber. 
"What will you tell me?" 

" I forgot to tell you what my master said : ' Bow to 
the knees of the lady of Zgozelice and tell her that I may 
never see her, but God reward her for what she has done 
for me.' " 

" God reward him for a kind word. And you too, 
Hlawa," she added. 

" Lady, I wish to say — what I told the old master, that 
that one is lost to him." 

" She is his wife," replied Jagienka. 

After supper she said to the Czech : " If you are not 
tired, I'd like to speak to you." 

Although Hlawa was tired, he was willing to talk the 
whole night. And they began to talk, or rather he told 
her of the adventures that happened to him, Zbyshko, 
Jurand and Danusia. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Matzko was preparing for the journey, and Jagienka 
did not appear for two days, which she spent in delibera- 
tions with the Czech. The old knight happened to meet 
her on the third day, on their way to church. She greeted 
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the old man and asked him to ride forward to be without 
the servants' hearing, as she wished to speak to him. 
So you surely start for Marienburg?" she began. 
Yes, or to any other place, if need be." 

" Then listen. If you go away I am left defenseless. 
While father was alive and the abbot in power I had noth- 
ing to fear. Now I am exposed to any insult. Besides, 
even if there is no actual danger, there are sure to be fights 
and raids, and I must think of my brothers. Jasko is four- 
teen years old, and he is now all burning to challenge Wilk 
or Cztan. But if I am away, no harm can come to them." 

" True, they are a pair of knaves. Yet they'd not touch 
children, only Crusaders are capable of doing such a 
thing," retorted Matzko. 

" No, but in the tumuh they may be injured. Siccie- 
chowna loves the lads and will take good care of them, 
and they'll be better off in my absence." 

" Perhaps. But what do you want? " 

" Take me with you." Seeing Matzko's astonishment 
she continued sadly and timidly : " Dearest ! God sees I 
wish her no harm, nor envy her her good fortune, but 
since you and Hlawa think that he will never find her, I 
— I do not care — for Cztan or Wilk — or anybody." 

" But how can I drag you to the Crusaders? " 

" Not exactly to the Crusaders. I'd like to go to the 
abbot, he is ill at Sieradz, where he is badly taken care of. 
He is my godfather and benefactor. Then he is a good 
protector, for he is feared." 

" That may be so," returned Matzko, who was in reality 
glad at Jagienka's determination and believed that Danu- 
sia was lost. ** But a girl on the road is an endless 
trouble." 

"Any other girl but myself. I can shoot and stand 
any hardships. I'll put on Jasko's dress, a net on my hair, 
a dagger, and everybody will take me for my brother." 

Matzko was returning from church in high spirits. But 
on taking leave of Jagienka a wave of sad reflection 
surged upon him. He knew that in Jagienka's absence 
Zgozdice was safe, as it would cast the greatest oppro- 
brium upon any one attempting to abuse the orphans. But 
what of his own estate? In his absence- it was sure to be 
neglected and plundered by his enraged neighbors, and he 
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would have the greatest difficulty in restoring it to its 
present flourishing state. He decided to act by wiles. 

So after dinner he ordered a horse saddled and rode 
away to Brzozowa. When he suddenly entered the house 
both father and son, who was still suffering from his 
wounds, leaped up and seized their weapons. But Matz- 
ko, who knew men and customs, calmly and sneeringly 
said: "Is that how guests are received at Brzozowa? 
Jesus' name be blessed ! " 

" Amen ! " replied old Wilk abashed. " Welcome, a 
guest is a consecrated person." 

The hosts shook Matzko's hands, placed wood in the 
hearth, seated the guest at the head of the table and piled 
food before him. The hatred for the man struggled with 
the respect due a guest, and young Wilk was exhausted 
and pale from the zeal with which he waited on Matzko. 
Father and son were consumed by curiosity as to the ob- 
ject of the enemy's visit, but civilly waited for him to 
speak. Matzko, as a man versed in etiquette, praised the 
food and drink and thanked for the hospitality. The re- 
past over, he looked around and said sententiously : 

" People* quarrel and fight, but there is nothing above 
peace between neighbors." 

" Nothing," solemnly assented old Wilk. 

"When a man repairs for a long journey he remem- 
bers a neighbor with whom he has been at variance and 
wishes to see him and tell a kind word to him." 

" Thanks for a kind word, and you are welcome even 
every day." 

" Nothing would please me better than to welcome you, 
but I am going off to the Crusaders." 

" To the Crusaders ? " exclaimed the Wilks in one 
voice. 

"Yes. And whoever goes to them and is not their 
friend, should make his peace with God and men." 

" Every one that has come in contact with them has 
suffered some insult or injustice," remarked the old Wilk. 

" And all our kingdom, too. Neither Lithuania, nor the 
Tartars have caused us so much evil as these devilish 
monks. It's high time to put an end to it, but who knows 
how soon that will be. In the meantime I must go to 
them." 
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"To ransom Zbyshko?" 

At the mention of Zbyshko's name young Wilk's face 
blanched with hatred and asstimed an ominous expres- 
sion, but Matzko calmly replied : 

" Perhaps to ransom, but not Zbyshko." 
Unable to contain himself any longer old Wilk said: 
" It's your pleasure to tell us or not, why you are going 
there." 

" Oh, yes, I will," returned Matzko. " But first FU tell 
-) you something else. Formerly, when Zbyshko and I 
fought under Witold's standard, the abbot and Zych of 
Zgozelice used to take care of my estate. If I leave now, 
all my labor will have been wasted ; my men will be lured 
away, my fields occupied, my flocks seized, and I shall re- 
turn to find but ruin and desolation. There is but one 
help : a kind neighbor. So I came to ask you to take Bog- 
danietz under your charge and not allow it to be sacked." 
t-p Father and son exchanged glances in their bewilder- 
r-^ent but found nothing to say. Matzko, sipping his mead, 
I continued as if talking to old confidential friends : 
I " I'll tell you frankly that it is Cztan that I dread most. 
I Even if we were to part enemies I should not fear you, 
for you are knights, and knights meet their foes only face 
to face. But Cztan is of low birth, and is capable of any- 
thing, especially in his resentment for my tiiwarting his 
I designs in regard to Jagienka Zychowna." 
I " You keep her for your nephew ! " burst out young 
* Wilk. 

Matzko riveted him with a steely glance and turned to 
the senior Wilk. 

" Do you know, my nephew married a rich heiress ? 
That's why I have to go, and that's why I ask you to look 
after Bogdanietz and like good neighbors defend it from 
Cztan's ravages." 

Young Wilk at once saw that if Zbyshko was married 
it was profitable to win Matzko's good graces, as he had 
influence on Jagienka. So nudging his father not to blurt 
out anything imprudently, he said: 

" You needn't fear Cztan. Although he bled me a little, 
he got the worst of it. Rest assured, nothing should be 
molested in your Bogdanietz." 

" I knew you were good people. , Do you swear? " 
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On our knightly word ! And by the Holy Cross ! '* 
I expected as much/' said Matzko, with a smile of sat- 
isfaction. " Now there is another thing. Zych, you know, 
left his children in my care. But once gone how can I 
discharge my duty? It is true that any one wronging 
orphans would be punished by God and dishonored among 
men. Yet it is witih a heavy heart that I depart. Promise 

e, then, to see that Zgozelice is not harmed." 

" We promise, we swear I " 

" On your knightly honor, and by the Holy Cross? '* 

" Yes, yes ! " 

" God heard it. Amen I " concluded Matzko. 

He wanted to leave but his hosts detained him almost 
by force. He had f5 hobnob with them, until father and 
son rolled down, deadly drunk. Matzko, who had a strong 
head, was only gay, and merrily returned home, gratified 
with the result of his strategy. 

He knew that when his hoax was discovered he should 
have to fight with the old Wilk, but he was certain that 
the Wilks would keep their word and Bogdanietz and 
Zgozelice were out of danger. He was confident that 
Danusia would not escape the enemy's clutches and he 
still hoped that when Zbyshko returned a widower he 
would feel he was destined to unite with Jagienka. It was 
late in the night when he reached Bogdanietz and was 
much surprised on seeing light in the house, when a ser- 
vant told him that the young master from Zgozelice was 
there. As Jagienka was to come next morning Jasko's 
late visit boded ill. On entering the room he saw Jasko, 
the Czech and another rosy boy seated at the table. 

" Hello, Jasko ! What about Jagienka ? " 

" She sent me to tell you that she changed her mind," 
said Jasko, kissing his hand. 

"Why, is she mad?" 

The boy looked at Matzko and burst out laughing. 

"Why do you haw-haw?" 

The Czech and the other boy also gave vent to a loud 
gfuffaw. 

" So you see," said- the supposed boy, " if you didn't 
know me, who would ? " 

Matzko scrutinized the exquisite little figure and ex- 
claimed : 
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" Why are you here, you spy ? You were to coftie early 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow we might be seen. As it is, people will 
think I am here and will not find out my escape until the 
day after. Sieciechowna and Jasko know, but Jasko 
swore he would not tell. But you did not recognize me ? " 

He looked at her smiling face, bright as the early dawn, 
with indescribable delight. She was so ineffably charming 
tiiat one could not take one's eyes off her. 

" And who is the other one ? Another disguise, I sup- 
pose," said Matzko. 

"Why, it's Sieciechowna. I don't like to be alone 
among you, so I took Anulka along." 

" There now, two instead of one," growled Matzko. 
'" But listen : I am just coming from the Wilks, and they 
will faithfully guard Bogdanietz and Zgozelice against 
Cztan." And he told them of the afternoon's stroke of 
business. 

" Well, you are shrewd," said Jagienka, when he con- 
cluded his narrative, " and all will be as you desire." 

" Eh, lass ! " returned Matzko sadly. " If all were as 
I wish, you would long have been mistress of Bogda- 
nietz." 

Jagienka looked at him, then kissed his hand, bade him 
good night, and retired. 

Soon the entire household was in deep slumber. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Although rebuilt by Kazimir the Great, after it was 
razed to the ground by the Crusaders in 1331, Sieradz 
lost all its splendor and could not be compared to other 
great cities of the realm. But to Jagienka, who had never 
been beyond the immediate vicinity of her home the city 
with its walls, towers, city-hall, and particularly the 
churches, appeared the greatest wonder in the world. She 
lost her customary sprightliness in presence of all those 
marvels and could not believe it when Matzko told her 
that Sieradz was as much like Krakow as a fire brand 
was like the sun. 
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In the monastery they were received by the old prior, 
who told them that the abbot after a prolonged and pain- 
ful illness had insisted on being taken to his friend, the 
bishop of Plozk, saying that he wished to die near him 
and take the sacrament from his hands. He was taken 
away to Plozk two weeks ago,, and it was feared that 
he might die on the road. 

" If he died near Sieradz, the news wouki have reached 
you," observed Matzko. 

" Certainly," said the prior. " I suppose he'd reach 
Lenczica safely. But if you follow him you will find out 
all about him on the road." 

Saddened by the news Matzko hastened to communi- 
cate it to Jagienka. 

" What shall I do with you ? " he asked. 

" Take us to Plozk," was the curt reply. 

" So! You think, Plozk is close at hand?" 

" But can we two return alone ? Besides, those two 
chaps will now be furious, and I fear the protection of 
Wilk as much as the attacks of Cztan. And, moreover, 
you are not in earnest, you just contradict me." 

That was true. Matzko preferred to have the girl with 
him: so he said, smiling: 

" But Plozk is not in my way." 

" The Czech says it is, and if you go to Marienburg, 
it's even nearer. He says that if the young master is in 
trouble a good deal can be done through Princess Alex- 
andra of Plozk. She is the King's relative, and very 
friendly and much respected by the Crusaders." 

" True, by God ! " exclaimed Matzko. " if she were 
to give me a letter I could safely travel through the lands 
of the Order. She is liked by the Crusaders, because she 
likes them. It's a sensible advice, and the Czech is a 
clever fellow ! " 

" I should say he was ! " exclaimed Sieciechanow en- 
thusiastically. 

" What's that ? " said Matzko brusquely turning to her. 

The girl was abashed and, dropping her long eye-lashes, 
blushed like a rose. 

Matzko started the next morning. On account of the 
thawing snow and the rising rivers he could proceed but 
slowly. On the way he made inquiries about the abbot 
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and found several places where he had stopped, some- 
times being compelled by ill-health to prolong his rest. 
Everywhere he was spoken of with love and regret; the 
general impression was that he was rapidly sinking into 
his grave. His march was a procession of bounteous 
munificence, and all the poor and pilgrims on the road 
were blessing him for his beneficence. Matzko hoped to 
overtake him. But he was detained by the rising waters 
of the Nier and Bzura. Our travellers were forced to 
wait for four days in an empty inn, the owner of which 
had escaped, probably fearing a flood. The road to Lenc- 
zica was all submerged. Matzko's servant Wit, a native 
of that region, had heard of a forest passage, but he would 
not assiune the duty of a guide, as the bogs in that forest 
were the abode of the impure spirits, and especially of the 
powerful Boruta, who delighted in leading people into 
bottomless swamps and then saving them on the price of 
their souls. All except, perhaps, the Czech, shared Wit's 
belief and fear. Wit refused to go out even in the day- 
time. Matzko was ready to go, when Hlawa, anxious to 
display his valor before the ladies, volunteered to do the 
work and started out. Evening came but not Hlawa. All 
were alarmed, not excepting Matzko. Jagienka was mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, while Anulka Sieciechowna, 
looking in vain for her apron, covered her eyes with her 
hands which were wet with tears. 

But toward evening the Czech returned with a man 
who he drove before him on a rope. The appearance of 
this stranger, small, heavy, black, bandy-legged, wrapped 
in wolf's skins, startled our friends. 

" Holy Virgin ! " exclaimed Matzko after a while. 
" What monster is this ? " 

" He says he is a man, but I don't know." 

" Oh, no man, — ^that's no man I " remarked Wit. 

Matzko bade him hold his tongue, scrutinized the cap- 
tive and suddenly said : 

" Cross yourself ! At once I " 

" I didn't know in whose hands I was — Christians' or 
the devil's," said the stranger, devoutly crossing himself. 

"Don't fear, we are Christians. But who are you?" 

" A pitch-maker, sir. There are seven of us living in 
cabins with wives and children." 
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" Can you take us to town ? Have you a road titrough 

the forest?" 

" Yes, we have our own road along the Devil's ravine. 
It's wet everywhere now, and the first part of the road is 
very bad. But there is a strong wind at the ravine, which 
dries the mud, and I can take you through." 

For two skoietz and a chunk of bread he agreed to be 
their guide. It was decided to start in the morning, as it 
was " safer." Boruta, according to tfie guide, did mis- 
chief -occasionally, but peasants, if not drunk, were allowed 
to go unmolested in daylight. 

But you were afraid all the same? " remariced Matz- 
ko. 

'' This knight seized me so hard, I diought he was no 
man." 

Jagienka laughed. They considered the pitch-maker 
" impure," and he thought the same of them. Antdka 
.Sieciechowna also laughed, when Matzko cut her short : 

" Your eyes aren't dry yet from whimpering for Hlawa 
and now you titter." 

The Czech looked at her pink face and seeing her eye- 
lashes still wet, asked: 

" Did you cry about me ? " 

" Oh, no I I was only afraid, that's all." 

''You're a noblewoman^ and ought to be ashamed for 
your cowardice. There, your mistress is not timid. What 
could happen to you in daytime and among so many 
people ? " 

" Nothing with me, but with you." 

" But you said you didn't cry on my account." 

" Of course not. I was afraid." 

"And now? Are you afraid no longer?" 

" No, because you have returned." 

The Czech looked at her gratefully, smiled, and said : 

" We could talk till morning in this strain. You are 
awfully sly." 

" Do not mock me," said Sieciechowna softly. 

Hlawa, a sensible fellow, understood that she could 
not be suspected of slyness. He also saw that the eirl 
clung to him more and more. He loved Jagienka, but 
like a subject, hopelessly. But this journey brought him 
nearer to Anulka. During the journey, he usually rode 
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with her, and, as he was a robust, hot-blooded fellow his 
entire body throbbed as he gazed into her bright eyes and 
looked at her refractory hair under the net and at her ele- 
gant, lithe figure. He was more and more attracted by the 
diarms of this boy, so mild, obedient, and childishly merry. 
Strange emotions occasionally agitated the Czech, and 
once when they were far behind the others, he said to her : 

" Do you know ? It seems to me that we are like a wolf 
and a lamb." 

" Will you devour me? " she laughed blithely, exposing 
her pearly teeth. 

"Yes, with all your bones." 
^ And he glanced at her so that the blood rushed to her 

face. A pause ensued, and their hearts beat — ^his with pas- 
\ sion, hers with a sweet, bewildering fear. At first, goaded 

/ by passion, he really experienced no pity for her, and re- 

garded her as a wolf regards his prey. But on seeing her 
tears his heart softened. She seemed to him so good, near 
and kindred, that, far from feeling proud at the sight of 
these sweet tears he experienced a sort of bashf ulness and 
necessity to regard her more attentively. He sneered at 
her less and waited and attended her very gallantly. 
Matzko, even in his preoccupation, noticed the change and 
approved of it. 
i Before the ladies retired Hlawa kissed not only Jagicn- 
\ ka's but Anulka's hand and said : 

" Fear nothing in my presence, I will allow no one to 
wrong you." 

The girls slept together. Neither could fall asleep, and 
as Sieciechowna long tossed in bed Jagienka drew near 
her and whispered : " Anulka ! " 

"Well?" 

" Say — it seems to me you are extremely fond of that 
Czech — isn't it so?" 

As there was no answer, Jagienka continued in whis- 
pers: 

" I understand it all — ^tdl me " — 

Sieciechowna made no reply, but warmly kissed her 
friend. And Jagienka's poor maiden bosom heaved a 
deep sigh. 

"Oh, I understand it — ^too well!" she whispered so 
softly that Anulka could scarcely catch the sounds. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

At daybreak the party started. The sky was overcast 
with black clouds, which a strong wind chased about, so 
that the day frequently changed from bright to murky. 
The pitch-maker asserted that the horses could pass easily, 
but the carts would have to be carried in some places. 
They had to pierce a dense pine forest. At times the wind 
subsided, then turned into a gale and with its gigantic 
wings, as it were, fiercely strudk the tops of colosal pines, 
bent and snapped their stems; the entire forest bowed 
under the furious blast and, even in the intervals between 
the charges, boomed, groaned, and thundered, as if in 
wrath for this attack and assault. At times tfie clouds 
completely shut out the sunshine, rain and sleet came 
down in showers and it was as dark as twilight. 

Next came a mixed forest, followed by weeds which 
it was impossible to cross. The carts had to be taken apart 
and carried over on the stalwart shoulders of Matzko's 
servants. Toward evening they reached Budy, where they 
were hospitably received by the pitch-makers, who as- 
sured them that they could easily reach the town, follow- 
ing the road along the ravine. The pitch-makers suffered 
no want, for there was plenty of game, and the lakes were 
stocked with fish, but they rarely had bread, and while 
they liberally fed the travelers they ravenously swallowed 
the bread they were given. Among these people was a 
centenarian, who remembered the Lenczica slaughter of 
i33i» when the Crusaders completely demolished the 
town, and now vividly described the scenes he had wit- 
nessed. 

After a long chat the company took a rest on the 
soft moss, covered with skins, and late next morning 
pushed forward. The road was not very smooth, but be- 
fore sunset our travelers caught sight of the castle of 
Lenczica. At the Dominicans they learned that the abbot, 
who had left a few days ago, felt better and had hopes 
of complete recovery. Matzko was not anxious to over- 
take the abbot as he had determined to take the girls to 
Plozk, but he was in haste to find Zbyshko, and there- 
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fore great was his vexation when he learned that he 
could not proceed on account of the floods. He was 
thus forced to idle away two weeks, during which time 
the Dominicans treated him very considerately. When 
they started spring had burst out in full glory. After six- 
teen days of travel they stood at the gates of Plozk, 
which were closed, as it was night. They put up for the 
night in a cottage. Early next morning before the 
others awoke, Matzko entered the town and directed his 
I steps to the bishop's, where he was told that the abbot had 
died a week ago ^nd would be buried that very day 

Cast into deep melancholy Matzko was returning to 
the cottage. He was at loss what to do with the girls, to 
leave them with Princess Alexandra, with Princess Anna 
Danuta, or to take them to Spychow. The latter alterna- 
tive would certainly be the best in case Danusia was dead. 
Long and profoundly as Zbyshko would mourn her, he 
would eventually turn to Jagienka whose presence always 
exercised a certain charm over him. Besides, the abbot 
surely had bequeathed something to Jagienka which 
would pass to Zbyshko. Matzko wished to linger at 
Plozk to learn the contents of the will, but the thought that 
his boy might be stretching his arms for help from some 
dungeon overcame his yearning for lucre. Again, to leave 
Jagienka in Plozk was undesirable: her pretty face and 
winning manner joined to her considerable fortune would 
be sure to attract scores of suitors in the Plozk court, 
thronged with gallant knights. He resolved to succor 
Zbyshko first and to leave the girls either at Spychow or 
with Princess Danuta. 

As he approached the cottage he thought of breaking 
the news gently to Jagienka. Both girls, or boys, were 
dressed and as cheerful as birds. Matzko sat down on 
a bench, ordered some warm beer, and scowling his stem 
face, began: 

" Do you hear the bells in the town ? Do you know 
what it is? To-day isn't Sunday, and matins are over. 
Would you like to see the abbot ? " 

Why, is he gone again?" 

He is. Don't you hear the bells?" 

Dead ? " exclaimed Jagienka. 

Let us pray for his soul." 
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Both girls knelt down and prayed, while tears were 
rolling down Jagienka's cheeks. Although the abbot was 
quick-tempered, he was kind and benevolent and particu- 
larly loved his goddaughter. Matzko, remembering that 
the abbot was his relative, shed a warm tear. After the 
first grief subsided he took the girls and the Czech to 
the funeral. 

The funeral was a splendid affair, conducted by the 
bishop; the bells rung, Latin speeches were pronounced, 
understood only by the clergy, after which all went to 
the repast at the bishop's. Matzko, as a relative of tiie de- 
ceased and an acquaintance of the bishop, took his two 
pages along. The bishop received him graciously and, 
after the first greeting, said: 

" To you, the Grady of Bogdanietz, he bequeathed some 
forests, and what is left is given to a Jagienka of Zgoze- 
lice." 

Matzko did not expect anything for his family, as the 
abbot was angry with Zbyshko. 

Suddenly Matzko was struck with amazement, then his 
face assumed the expresion of a rapacious wolf. Near 
the door through which Princess Alexandra was just pass- 
ing he espied the politely bowed figure of Kuno von Lich- 
tenstein, who had nearly been the cause of Zbyshko's ruin. 
Matzko tightened his belt and moved toward the hateful 
knight. But remembering that the Crusader might be 
the guest or envoy at the court of Plozk, he checked him- 
self in time from a breach of international courtesy like 
that committed by Zbyshko on the Tinietz road. So the 
old knight unloosened his belt, assumed a pleasant expres- 
sion and, approaching the Princess, bowed to her pro- 
foundly, introducing himself and addressing her as his 
benefactress for the letter she had given him. 

The Princess, while not recognizing Matzko, readily re- 
called the circumstances of the letter. She followed the 
fortunes of Danusia, Jurand and Zbyshko, knew all that 
had occurred, and was interested in the romantic story. 
The Crusaders were not distasteful to her, as they, anx- 
ious to enlist her good-will, flattered her and bestowed 
gifts upon her, but her sympathies were on the side of the 
young couple, whom she was willing to aid all she could. 
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Matzko, anxious to win favor, seeing her interest, told 
her the entire story, which moved her to tears. 

" How touching ! " said the Princess. " Particularly 
sad it is that he had married her, and yet had no happi- 
ness with her. But are you sure of that? " 

" He married her when seriously ill, and the next morn- 
ing she was kidnapped." 

" You think it was the Crusaders' doing? They speak 
of brigands, who deceived the Crusaders and gave them 
another girl. I also heard of a letter written by Jurand." 

" This will be God's judgment. Rotgier is said to have 
been a great knight, who had overcome the most valiant, 
yet he fell by the hand of a child.'' 

" A child," remarked the Princess, smiling, " in whose 
road it is unsafe to stand. There was an injustice, and. 
you have a real grievance, but of those four three are 
dead, and the surviving old man, too, I heard, barely es- 
caped death." 

"But Danusia and Jurand?" retorted Matzko. 
" Where are they? Zbyshko, too, may meet with trouble. 
He is in Marienburg." 

" The Crusaders are not as wicked as you think them. 
Near the Master and his brother Ulrich, who is a perfect 
knight, nothing ill can befall your nephew, provided as he 
is, too, with letters from Prince Janush, unless he chal- 
lenge some knight and be slain. The most famous knights 
are assembled there from all parts of the world, you 
know." 

" I don't fear that," returned Matzko. " If he have any 
weapon I do not fear for him, but he might be treach- 
erously killed or thrown into a dungeon. Then, again, 
he will challenge but one man, whom I, too, marked for 
myself, and who is here." He pointed to Lichtenstein 
who was conversing with the Plozk Woyevode. The 
Princess frowned, and in a severe^ cutting voice, a sure 
sign of waxing anger, said: 

" He is our guest and you must leave him alone. He 
is very influential among the Crusaders. Perhaps it 
was predestined that he should not clash with your nephew 
in Marienburg. He is of noble birth, but fierce and 
vengeful. Did he recognize you ? " 
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He can hardly have recognized me, having seen me but 
little. He would know Zbyshko when he saw him. He 
probably is ignorant of my vow to challenge him, for he 
has to remember the vows of Zawisha of Garbow and 
others, each of whom can overcome a dozen like him, 
and there is a troop of them. He had better never been 
bom. I will not remind him of my vow, but endeavor to 
gain his favor. I wish to obtain a safe conduct through 
the Order's land, to be able to aid Zbyshko," he concluded 
with a foxy expression in his face. 

"Is that compatible with chivalric honor?" asked the 
Princess, smiling. 

" Yes," replied Matzko decisively. " If I attacked him 
in the back in combat, without warning him, that would 
be a disgrace. But in time of peace to trap a foe by craft 
— lio knight would have scruples to do that." 

" ril introduce you, then," said the Princess. 

She motioned Lichtenstein to approach and introduced 
Matzko to him. Lichtenstein did not recognize Matzko, 
because he had seen him in a hat on the Tinietz road, after 
which he spoke to him but once, at night, when Matzko 
came to intercede for Zbyshko. The Crusader bowed 
haughtily, but on seeing Matzko's two pages his face 
cleared, as he supposed Matzko to be an important noble- 
man. Yet the shadow of scorn did not leave his visage, as 
was his wont when he spoke to any but a royal personage. 

" This knight," said the Princess, " is going to Marien- 
burg, and I have recommended him to the Master, but 
knowing your influence he wishes a letter from you." 

The Princess left the two men, and Lichtenstein fixing 
his cdld steely eyes on Matzko, asked : " What induces 
you to go to our modest and pious capital ? " 

" An important and devotional reason ; else our gra- 
cious Princess would not recommend me. But I also wish 
to see the Master who is reputed an honorable, peace-lov- 
ing and glorious knight." 

" Whoever is recommended by your gracious Princess 
is sure to enjoy our broad hospitality. But you will 
scai*cely be able to see the Master as he had left the capi- 
tal for the frontier. Although he is peace-lpving, he must 
defend oUr heritage from the treacherous attacks of 
Witold." 
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At this Matzko's face was so clouded that die keen-eyed 
Lichtenstein observed: 

" I see that you were very much bent on seeing the 
Grand Master." 

" Yes, yes I " hastily replied Matzko. " So war with 
Witold is decided upon ? " 

" He began it himself, when in spite of his oath, he gave 
aid to the insurgents." 

A pause ensued. 

"Well, may God do the Order according to its de- 
serts ! " finally said Matzko. " And if I cannot see the 
Master, TU at least perform my vow." 

But in spite of these words he was embarrassed and 
desperately asked himself the question: '"Where and 
bow shall I look for Zbyshko now ? " 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Now that the Master had left Marienburg Zbyshko 
was unlikely to be there, yet it was necessary to get all 
the information about him. Securing Lichtenstein's let- 
ters he called Jagienka for consultation. His advice to 
remain in Plozk she declined positively. Matzko pleaded 
the difficulty of traveling with girls, the necessity of stop- 
ping at private cottages to avoid being detected. But 
she maintained that she could endure all hardships. Be- 
sides, she said, stammering and blushing, if the other one 
were really dead, she wished to be near Zbyshko. On 
Matzko's objecting that in the first paroxysm of grief 
Zbyshko might not only reject, but even offend or insult 
her, she replied that she would not make herself known 
to him ; he would not recognize her, and she merely wished 
to be near him. Conquered by such tenderness, Matzko 
yielded. It was decided to push through the Order's 
land and to go to Marienburg, if the Master were still 
there, or to make Spychow the objective point, making 
inquiries on the way. 

The party started the next morning, but, on account 
of the floods, it took ten days to reach Brodnitza, the first 
town in the Order's dominions. The Germans' stem au- 
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thority asserted itself in the shape of an enormous stone 
scaffold, on which several bodies, among them one of a 
woman, were dangling. The Order's banner — sl red 
hand on a white ground — waved above the watch-tower 
and the castle. Thanks to Lichtenstein's letter Matzko 
was received well by an old knight performing the duties 
of comthur, who had been summoned to Marienburg. 
Matzko eagerly inquired of the knight about Zbyshko. 
His informer told him that he had heard of a young Po- 
lish champion, who had been victor in the tournament 
and so distinguished himself that he won the favor of the 
valiant and generous Ulrich von Jungingen, the Master's 
brother, who gave him a safe conduct, with which the 
young man departed for the east. Not doubting that this 
Polish knight was Zbyshko, Matzko determined to turn 
to Szcytno, where most probably Zbyshko hovered in his 
tireless search for Danusia. 

He repaired to Szcytno without delay. Not far from 
this grim nest of the Crusaders he engaged a gfuide. It 
was beautiful weather, clear and warm. The road was 
smooth and dry. Following the guide came Matzko and 
Jagienka on horseback, tfien the Czech with Siecie- 
chowna, and the rear was brought up by the carts sur- 
rounded by armed servants. 

" Are you afraid to go to Szcytno ? " asked Matzko. 

" I am not," replied Jagienka. " God is above us ; I 
am an orphan." 

" No one can be trusted here, no one keeps his word. 
The worst one was Danfeld. But now there is only one 
I left of the whole pack, the old insulter, the devil's servant 
/ Siegfried de Loeve. If Danusia perished it would have 
been through his hand. If I had not Lichtenstein's let- 
ter, who is so respected and dreaded by all of them, I 
would not dare to walk into their camp." Matzko sud- 
denly laughed aloud and continued : ** The Princess said 
to me : ' You always complain like sheep against wolves, 
but of these wolves three are dead, smothered by the 
sheep.' And in reality, this is true." 
But Danusia and her father?" 
That's what I told the Princess. But I am glad that 
we can show those brigands that it is unsafe to offend us. 
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As to Danusia and Jurand, I am sorry for them, but I 
believe with the Czech that they are no longer alive." 

They were interrupted by the guide, who galloping up 
shouted in a frightened voice : " Look at that hill I What 
is it, a giant?" 

They turned their eyes in the direction pointed out by 
the peasant and beheld a man of enormous stature, 
whose face and manner could be but vaguely discerned. 

" It's not a knight, for he is on foot," observed Jag- 
ienka sctraining her eyes. " Nor has he any weapon ex- 
cept a crutch." 

" And he gropes his way, he must be blind." 

They gave spur to their horses and soon saw an old 
man, of huge dimensions, painfully descending the hill. 
Instead of eyes he displayed a pair of gory sockets ; he had 
no right arm ; his white hair fell on his shoulders, and his 
beard reached his girdle. 

"He has no dog, and gropes his way," said Jagienka. 
" For God's sake we must help him. I shall talk to him." 

She leaped from her horse and fumbled in her purse 
for a coin. The old man, on hearing human speech 
stretched his staff and raised his head. 

" Praised be the Lx^rd's name I Do you understand 
Christian?" said Jagienka. 

At the sound of her soft, young voice the old man's 
face expressed agitation, and casting away his stick, he 
knelt before Jagienka, stretching his arm upward. 

"Rise, we'll help you. What is the matter?" asked 
Jagienka in astonishment. 

The man said nothing; two tears rolled down his 
cheeks; while from his lips escaped a cry, like a groan: 
" A-a-a." 

" For God's sake, are you dumb? " 

He made the sign of the cross^ then moved rapidly his 
palm along his lips. 

At loss to understand Jagienka turned to Matzko, who 
said: 

" I think he means his tongue has been cut out." 

" Has your tongue been cut out ? " asked the girl. 

" A-a-a-a I " reiterated the man, nodding. Then he 
pointed to his eyes and to his right shoulder, without the 
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arm, and with his left hand made the movement of chop- 
ping. 

Then Matzko and Jagienka understood. 

''Who did it to you?" 

The old man drew something in the air. 

" The Crusaders ! " exclaimed Matzko. 

The old man lowered his head. 

" Cruel rulers ! Cruelly punished, and probably un- 
justly!" exclaimed Mat^o. 

" But where shall we take him. Are you a Mazovian ? " 

The old man nodded affirmatively. 

" Then we'll take you home. But we must first go to 
Sczytno." 

At these words the old man leaped up. His face ex- 
pressed surprise and anger. He stretched his arm as if 
to stop die way and wild sounds of terror escaped his 
lips. 

The Czech, who had observed the old man, turned pale 
and rushing up to the cripple said : 

"Do you come from Szc3rtno?" 

The man as if calmed by that voice, nodded assent. 

" Were you looking for your child ? " 

A groan was the only reply to this question. EDawa 
paled and fiixing the old man, said slowly and emphati- 
cally: 

" You are Jurand of Spychow." 

Turand staggered and fell senseless. 

Exhausted, starving, unable to inquire about the road 
or to ask for bread of the peasants who took him for a 
punished criminal, he was overwhelmed by the kindness 
atid S3rmpatliy suddenly shown to him by people who 
seemed to know him. Matzko and Hlawa bore him to a 
cart, where he soon regained consciousness, partook of 
food ^d drink from the girls' hands. Then he fell into 
a sleep which lasted two days. It was now decided to go 
to Sj^chow and to question Jurand by signs as to Danusia 
and 2%yshko. 

" No wonder I didn't recognize him. He was like an 
elephant, and now he is a mere skeleton. It was God's 
will that Zbyshko should have avenged him, at least par- 
tially. i3ut look here. We ha^e killed four of tiiese curs 
but we didn't mangle any. How did you know him?" 
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"At first I did not know him. He was a powerful 
man and a glorious knight, when I saw him last, and had 
no gray hair, nor beard. But when he groaned so at the 
mention of Spychow, I understood it was Jurand." 

"Eh, for a good revenge! But there is no war, 
except that of Witold. Here is a Prince ! Powerful and 
crafty ! Kind to all but implacable to his enemies. En- 
tirely different from other princes. Zbyshko ought to go 
into his service to fight the Crusaders/' 

Then they spoke of the unfortunate Jurand, of his 
wife's murder, his child's abduction and his own torture. 
That very release of the crippled man was an exquisite and 
consummate act of cruelty. With gnashing teeth the 
men vowed vengeance. 

At Spychow they were met by Tolima and the priest 
Kaleb. The news of Jurand's arrival spread with the 
rapidity of lightning. There was a storm of fury and 
threats when it was Teamed how Jurand had been treated. 
The youth of the place wanted to mount their horses, dash 
to the frontier and wreak vengeance on the hateful Ger- 
mans, but were restrained by Matzko. Jurand, still 
asleep, was carried to his chamber, where Kaleb, who 
loved him affectionately, immediatdy installed himself 
pra)ring to heaven to work a miracle and restore to Jurand 
his lost limbs. 

After breakfasting and resting Matzko summoned To- 
lima and told him that in Zbyshko's absence he would 
take the place of the young master 

"Are you the noble knight of Bogdanietz?" said the 
faithful old servant. " Zbyshko has been inquiring about 
you and expecting you here." 

" Zbyshko ? In Spychow ? " exclaimed Matzko, leaping 
up. 

" Yes, sir. He left two days ago." 

" Good God ! Where did he come from, and where did 
he go?" 

"He came from Marienburg, and was on his way to 
Szc)rtno, but he did not say where he was going to. Per- 
haps the priest Kaleb knows." 

"Where is Kaleb?" 

" At the old master's bedside." 

" Call hint here — or no, I'll go to him myself." 
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" rU call him/* said the old man. At this moment Ja- 
gienka entered the room. She grew pale and trembled 
when Matzko told her the news. 

" Was here and left ? " she said with palpitating heart. 
"Where did he go to?" 

" Perhaps the priest knows." 

The priest appeared and, his mind preoccupied with 
Jurand, said : " He is still sleeping." 

" For God's sake, holy father, tell me all you know 
about Zbyshko. Where did he go?" 

" He did not know himself where to go. I think 
toward the Zmud frontier in quest of Danusia. He did 
not seek for Jurand, for he was told that he was dead. 
I only know what I heard from himself. He was at Ma- 
rienburg and secured the patronage of the Master's 
brother who gave him the permission to search all cas- 
tles." 

" How did Zbyshko happen to gain his favor? " 

" Ulrich broke lances with Zbyshko on the tourney, as 
he did with a good many others. Ulrich's saddle-girth 
burst and Zbyshko, instead of unhorsing him, ran to his 
assistance. After that Ulrich would not fight with him 
and befriended him. Zbyshko told him all his griefs, and 
Ulrich, always careful of the chivalrous honor, was so 
incensed Ihat he complained to his brother. Zbyshko also 
said that de Lx^rche, who enjoys general respect, inter- 
ceded for him constantly." 

" And what came of the complaint and intercession ? " 

" Well, the Master ordered all the Szcytno prisoners, in- 
cluding Jurand, to be forwarded to Marienburg. The 
comthur wrote that Jurand was dead and buried, and 
sent all the prisoners, among them a young girl, whom, 
they allege, they had once supposed to be Jurandowna." 

"And the Master believed the hoax?" 

" He was at a loss to believe it or not, but Ulrich, in 
his indignation, caused his brother to send a special officer 
with Zbyshko to Szc)rtno and order all the prisons thrown 
open before them. But they found nobody. Zbyshko 
was told that he could find out something from the chap- 
lain, who could converse with the dumb executioner. But 
the chaplain had gone to some congress, and the execu- 
tioner was taken away by the comthur when he left Szcyt- 
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no. Think of Jurand. Blind, dumb, armless, helpless 1 
This release was more cruel than death itself, and the 
Crusaders knew it. Zbyshko may have passed him on the 
road without recognizing him; or Jurand may have 
heard Zbyshko's voice and been imable to attract his atten- 
tion! O misery! O cruelty!" 

" What else did Zbyshko say ? What was he going to 
do?" 
" Zbyshko thought Danusia had been in Szcytno and 
\ was murdered or carried away. He said it must have 
\been de Loeve's work and he would not rest until he 
j squared accounts with him. He knew that there was war 
'in the east, so he went to Prince Witold, where he had 
la chance to get at the Crusaders." 
I " To Prince Witold ! " exclaimed Matzko, leaping up, 
I Then turning to Jagienka he said : " Do you see how 
j clever he is? And didn't I foretell the same? Now we 
j know, at least, where to find Zbyshko." 

" Then we are to start at once ! " said Jagienka. 
" Keep still ! It is not meet for boys to offer their ad- 
vice unasked." And he gave her a significant look, as 
if reminding her that she was a boy. Jagienka under- 
stood and held her tongue. 

" The first thing is to see that chaplain, who will have 
returned from the congress by now. I have Lichten- 
stein's letter, so taking Hlawa and two armed servants 
I will go to Szcytno, after which to Zbyshko! It won't 
take more than four days, and you will remain here. But 
ril ask you, father Kaleb, for a letter to that chaplain,, 
he will trust me more." 

Toward evening the letter was written and before the 
sun had risen Matzko was out of Spychow. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

When on the next day Jurand awoke and forgetting 
where he was began to feel the wall near him, father Ka- 
leb embraced him, kissed his face, wept and said: 

" It's I, you are in Spychow, brother Jurand ! Good 
people brought you home." 
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Jurand was at first completely da^ed, but g^dually 
came to himself, and stretched his hand to the crucifix that 
hung over his bed. 

" I understand you, brother," said the priest. " God 
remains with you and He may give you back all you have 
lost." 

Jurand, with tears in his eye-sockets, pdinted heaven- 
ward and his face expressed extreme pain. 

" Do you mean she is dead ? " 

The blind man raised himslf and waved his arm, but 
the priest could not comprehend him. Just then the door 
opened and in came old Tolima, followed by the town gar- 
riison, the frontier guard, the oldest and most respected 
inhabitants of Spychow, foresters and fishers. They em- 
braced his legs, kissed his hand, shed tears and invoked 
vengeance upon the nefarious foes. Many of these had 
fought with Jurand and now announced their intention 
to attack and destroy Szcytno. 

The flame of the impetuous Mazurs seemed at first to 
jr^fect Jurand and to excite his old ferocity and prowess. 
He groped as if for a sword, but his hand touched the 
crucSix. He turned pale, seized the crucifix and raised 
it before his people. They understood his meaning: he 
resigned himself to God. One by one, on tiptoe, they 
left the apartment. 

There were now only father Kaleb» Tolima, and Ja- 
gienka and Anulka^ who had come in attracted by the 
noise of the crowd. 

"May God help you, knight Jurand," said Jagienka. 
" We are those who brought you from Prussia." 

Jurand's face brightened at the sound of her voice. He 
evidently recollected all, nodded his head grateftdly, and 
placed his hand on his chest. Jagienka told him how they 
met and recognized him. She told him that she with her 
comrades was carrying sword, and helmet for Matzko, 
2^yshko's uncle who went to Szcytno, but was soon ex- 
pected back. Noticing an expression of alaAn on his face 
at the mention of Szcytno she reassured him, saying that 
Matzko was crafty and besides had a safe-conduct from 
Lichtenstcin. 

From that time she frequently came to chat with him. 
Her sweet voice and tender consideration acted like a balm 
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for this proud but broken spirit, and he soon evinced an af- 
fection and attachment to the beautiful boy. He endeav- 
ored in every possible way to show how much he wanted 
her, and she promptly came at his summons. 

Five days passed but Matzko did not return. Those in 
Spychow began to be alarmed, when on the sixth day 
Hlawa came alone. Jagienka met him at the gate. / 

Where is Matzko? " she asked with throbbing heart. ( 
Gone to Prince Witold, and ordered you to remain 
here," replied the Czech. 

Jagienka could not speak a word with vexation, anger 
and sorrow. 

"I wish to give you account of what we heard," said the 
Czech. " Important news." 

" Any tidings about Zbyshko ? " 

" None. Knight Matzko sent me here. I wanted to 
go to war, but Matzko bade me return to take care of you, 
wait for word from him, and escort you to Zgozelice, if 
need be." 

"For God's sake what has happened? Has Jurand'sr 
daughter been found?" 

" No, but it is confirmed that she had been in Szcytno 
but was removed to some castle. I still doubt if we can 
get her out of their clutches. But here is the story. The 
sub-comthur treated us very well and we were not pre- 
vented from conversing with the priest who told marvel- 
ous things, which he learned from the executioner. The 
fellow is dumb, but the priest converses with him by 
signs and understands him perfectly. It was he who 
chopped off Jurand's arm> plucked his eyes, and severed 
his tongue. He dirinks before no torture to be inflicted 
on a man, but nothing in the world can make him touch 
a woman. Having finished his neat job with Jurand the 
old comthur was after the daughter. The executioner is 
a real brute, but he guessed the plan. So when the com- 
thur was walking up the stairs he was scared to see the 
hangman glare at him with burning eyes. The fellow 
struck the comthur a blow which sent him senseless to the 
floor and nearly killed him. He was ill, but on recovering 
he gave up his designs on Jurandowna. It seems, he took 
the executioner for the devil." 

" But he carried h^r off, all the sanae," 
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" Yes, he did, but also took the executioner. He didn't 
tliink that the latter was defending the girl; he thought 
it was some unknown force, good or evil. But he feared 
that in case of investigation, the executioner, dumb as 
he was, might compromise him. The priest thinks that 
old Siegfried would be afraid to touch the girl, and the 
hangman would stand by her." 

" Did the priest know where she was taken? " 

" He didn't know, but he heard of the castle Ragnieta 
near the Lithuanian or Zmud frontier. Matzko thought 
that Zbyshko was in danger of being trapped. They 
might tell him they would give him the girl if he came 
to take her. Zbyshko would go, and Siegfried would 
avenge Rotgier." 

" True ! " exclaimed Jagienka, agitated. ^' If he has- 
tened on that account he was right. But why did he send 
you here ? We are safe enough here with Tolima, while 
you might be useful to Zbyshko, you are so strong and 
dexterous." 

"And who would escort you to Zgozelice, in case of 
necesity?" 

" You might come before them, as you'd bring the tid- 
ings anyhow. We'll stay here. God guards His or- 
phans." 

" Would not it be hard for you ? What will you do 
here?" 

" Pray to God that He may give Zbyshko his happi- 
ness." And she burst out crying. But wiping her tears 
she went to Jurand, whose face lighted up as he recog- 
nized her step. She told him the news. He seemed pet- 
rified by it, then his face expressed such suffering and at 
the same time submission and resignation, that Jagienka's 
heart melted, and following her first impulse, seized the 
old man's hand and pressed it to her lips. 

" I am an orphan, too ! " escaped from her overfilled 
heart. " I am not a boy, I am Jagienka of Zgozelice. 
Matzko took me to guard me from wicked people, but now 
I will stay with you until Dannsia returns." 

Jurand manifested no surprise, as if he had known 
that she vvas a woman. He pressed her to his heart, and 
she, covering his hand with kisses, continued in a broken^ 
sobbing voice : 
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\ " ril remain with you, and Danusia will return. Then 

\ ril go to Zgozelice. Gc)d is over the orphan 1 The Ger- 

\ mans killed my father, and your daughter is alive and 

\ will return to you. May the Almighty and the Holy Vir- 

.gin grant it ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

The Czech, although adoring Jagienka, and more 
and more smitten by Sieciechowna, rejoiced at the thought 
of going to the war. So, as soon as they returned from 
Jurand's room, he fell at Jagienka's feet and asked a 
good word for the road. She was a little surprised at his 
haste, but the brave man declared that if there was to be 
any fighting he wished to be in the thick of it. And he 
briefly told her how matters stood. Wishing to preserve 
peace. Prince Witold had ceded Zmud to the Germans 
several years ago. He allowed them all possible privi- 
leges, assisted them in erecting castles and fortifications, 
and even helped them to suppress revolts, which caused 
the whole of Lithuania to murmur. The Crusaders 
committed unutterable atrocities on the Zmud, robbing 
the people, capturing children, and outraging the women. 
But the cup seemed overfilled and there came a breach. 
Witold refused to extradite refugees of the Zmud no- 
bility. The Zmudans rose, burned the Crusaders' cas- 
tles, slaughtered the garrisons, and even invaded Prussia. 
Witold not only connived at this, but secretly helped the 
insurgents. The war was practically waged with Witold. 
The Germans were only waiting for winter to hurl their 
entire weight on the country. With their heavy ammu- 
nition and artillery they would be drowned in the bogs, 
which the natives crossed with ease. Winter or dry 
summer were the only seasons for a campaign available 
to the Crusaders. Toward winter the Polish king him- 
self was expected to speak up openly, and a grave con- 
flict was anticipated. 

Before leaving Hlawa again knelt before Jagienka and 
asked her to give him some scarf or ribbon to be worn in 
battle* 
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"Don't ask me, my scarf will bring you no luck. I 
am all grief, and can bring but disaster to others. I am 
so miserable, Hlawa — " 

Her voice was choked by sobs. Hlawa understood 
how wretched she was. She could not return to Zgoze- 
lice on account of Cztan and Wilk, and had to leave Spy- 
choy sooner or later, as Zbyshko might come back with 
Danusia. He pitied her, but was helpless. 

"Rise!" said Jagienka after a pause. "Let Anulka 
gird you or give you some memento." 

On Jagiei&a's call Sieciechowna, who probably over- 
heard the conversation, came in embarrassed, blushing 
and tearful, and timidly stood near the Czech. Always 
affected by the magnetism of her charms Hlawa was now 
especially struck by her beauty and by her tears. 

" I'm going to the front," he said to her. " Aren't you 
«orry for me?" 

" 1 am," replied the girl, bursting into tears. 

Completely conquered, the Czech kissed her hands, Ja- 
gienka's presence only restraining him from showering 
hottet kisses on her face and lips. 

" Gird him or give him some keepsake that he may 
fight in your name," said Jagienka. 

But dressed as she was, in al)oy's costume, she had 
neither belt nor ribbon on her. Jagienka advised her to 
take off her net. Sieciechowna removed the net and her 
hair fell in waves and covered the upper half of her body 
completely. Hlawa paled; then his blood boiled in his 
veins. He took the net, kissed it, put it in his bosom, 
clasped the knees of Jagienka and those of Anulka and 
left the room. 

Though tired from the road he would not retire, but 
drank hard the whole night with two Lenkowicz gentle- 
men who were to go with him to Zmud. However, he did 
not get tipsy and with the dawn of day he was ready to 
mount his horse. One of the windows opened and a pair 
of young eyes peeped out. He wanted to walk up to the 
window to show the net fastened to his helmet and to 
take leave again, but could not do it on account of the 
priest and of Tolima who had come out to give counsel 
and suggestions for the road. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Prince Janush^ with the Princess and retinue, had left 
to witness the spring fish-catching when the Czech ar- 
rived at court. But Nikolai of Dlugolas gave him all the 
news. Matzko evidently intended to get to Zmud through 
the " Prussian obstruction," as he had been in Warsaw, 
where he found yet the Prince and Princess. The entire 
Zmud had risen and Prince Witold, without declaring 
war, aided the insurgents. All this time both Witold^and 
the Crusaders sent envoys to the Pope and other Chris- 
tian potentates with mutual accusations of treachery, ill 
faith, and treason. 

When on the Wilna congress the tie between Poland 
and Lithuania strengthened, the hearts of the Crusaders 
faltered. It was evident that Jagello, as suzerain of all the 
lands in the power of Witold, would side with the latter 
in case of war. The Master sent plenipotentiaries with 
gifts to the King to find out what his intentions were. 
The King said nothing definite. The envoys made a 
feeble threat of war, as they feared the tremendous force 
of the King and wished to keep off the day of wrath and 
storm. 

The day of Hlawa's arrival fresh news was brought 
by Bronicz of Ciasnocia, who had returned from Litfiu- 
ania whither he was sent by Prince Janush to ascertain 
the state of aflFairs. With him came two powerful Lithu- 
anian princes with letters for Witold and from the Zmu- 
dans. The Order prepared for war, fortifying castles, 
making gunpowder and stone cannon-balls, drawing forces 
to the frontier, while detachments were already invad- 
ing the country. War cries were heard and the sky was 
• dyed ruddy by the reflection of conflagrations. Witold 
openly declared for Zmud, and appointed the hardy and 
\ valiant Skirwoilla as leader, who made incursions into 
I Prussia, burned and destroyed everything in his way. 
The Prince himself mobilized his troops, fortified some 
castles and dismantled others, like Kowno, that they 
might not become bulwarks for the Germans, and it was 
an open secret that when winter set in, or when the sum- 
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mer turned up a dry one, a general war was coming. If, 
as was expected, the King would join Witold, the strug- 
gle would determine whether the German wave would 
inundate and submerge the other half of the world, or be 
forced to recede permanently. In the meantime, the letters 
oi the oppressed people were read at Krakow and Prague, 
at the Pope's court and at the other Western kingdoms. 
Many a Mazur at Janush's court felt his dagger and 
thought of enlisting under Witold's banner, who would 
welcome the Polish nobility, better armed and trained 
than his own noblemen. " Listen, listen ! " ran the Zmud 
appeal to all peoples and kings. " We are a free race, and 
the Order seeks to enslave us! But it covets our lands 
and property, not our souls. Our want is so great that we 
must beg or rob. How can they administer the water of 
baptism, when their hands are unclean? We desire bap- 
tism, but not by fire and sword ; we long for a faith like 
that professed by the worthy monarchs, Jagello and Wit- 
old. Save us, we are perishing ! The Order sends us hang- 
men, not priests. Our bee-hives, flocks, and fruits they 
have robbed from us ; we are not allowed to hunt or fish in 
our own lands. We entreat you, listen ! They make our an- 
ciently free backs bend at night-work in their fortresses, 
they have kidnapped our children as hostages, they dis- 
honor our women in the presence of husbands and fathers ! 
They have killed our public men, like wolves, and lap 
our blood, O, listen, we are men, and not beasts and we 
thirst to be baptized by the Polish bishops, by beneficence, 
not by blood I " 

Thus the Zmudans complained. Some Mazovian 
knights and noblemen decided to go to war, without ask- 
ing the Prince's permission, as the Princess was Witold's 
sister. All hearts were burning with indignation when 
Bronicz told that several of the Zmud noblemen, con- 
fined in Prussia, could not bear the disgrace and cruelty 
and committed suicide. 

Hlawa was pleased to see this noble indignation. The 
more men came from Poland, he thought, the more seri- 
ous and interesting the war would be. He was also re- 
joiced at being soon able to rejoin Zbyshko, to whom he 
became attached, and Matzko, to visit new wild lands, 
3trange cities, to see knights and troops, and the re- 
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nowncd Prince Witold. Together with a number of vol- 
unteers he started for the theatre of the war. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



¥ 



\ 



Hlawa found Zbyshko and Matzko yith Skirwoilla's 
forces near Kowno, whence the insurgents could make 
harassing guerilla attacks upon the German cities or de- 
tachments. After a night's rest the Czech went to see 
Matzko, who was angry and annoyed at Hlawa's return. 
Hlawa said it was Jagienka's will. He added that apart 
from this and from his love of war he wished to be there 
to be able to send a messenger to Spychow in case Juran- 
downa was found. 

" It would have been better for her to remain at Zgoze- 
lice. We assured her Jurandowna was dead, which may 
not be true." 

" It was you who assured us ! " cried Matzko angrily. 
" And I took her only fearing Cztan and Wilk." 

" That was but a pretext," said the Czech. " She could 
safely stay at home, as they would have interfered with 
each other. But you were keeping her in case Juran- 
downa was dead." 

"Why, you talk as if you were a knight, and not a 
servant." 

" I ^m a servant, but a servant of the lady, hence 
anxious about her honor." 

Matzko sullenly reflected. He felt the truth of the 
Czech's words, and understood that he was acting to the 
prejudice of Jagienka, and, in case Jurandowna was 
found, even to her injury. 

" But she insisted on going herself," he said wishing 
to reassure himself and Hlawa. 

" Because we persuaded her that it would be better for 
her brothers to remain alone at Zgozelice, and that Juran- 
downa was no longer alive." 

" You did that ! " cried Matzko. 

" I did it. I am to blame. But now all will be re- 
vealed, we must do something." 
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" What can you do in such a war, with such troops ?" 

" But there are castles in the vicinity. If we were to 
take a couple of them we should find Danusia or the cer- 
tainty of her death. We are almost certain Siegfried took 
her to this country." 

" But we might find nothing. Besides, although the 
Zmud people are great fighters, we can't take castles with 
bare hands. Go and see these troops with their primitive 
weapons." 

They were interrupted by the arrival of Zbyshko and 
Skirwoilla. This was a rather short man, robust, broad- 
shouldered, bow-legged, with enormous head, high hump- 
like chest and disproportionately long arms. He was re- 
puted a master of the military art, which he had acquired 
during his numberless fights with Tartars and with Ger- 
mans whom he hated like a plague. He spoke Russian 
and a little Polish ; he knew, or at least repeated, but three 
German words: iire, blood, death, 

" We were speaking of war," said Zbyshko, with un- 
usual animation, " and came to hear your opinion." 

Matzko seated the leader on a stump covered by a 
bear-skin, ordered mead, and when all had drunk, said: 
" Do you contemplate an attack? " 

" We want to besiege German castles, Ragnieta or New 
Kowno." 

" Four days ago we suffered a defeat at New Kowno," 
said Zbyshko. "Ragnieta is far away. Everything is 
quiet there ; all the amrled men are gathered here. The 
Germans do not expect a blow there and we shall take 
them unawares." 

" That's true," remarked Skirwoilla. 

" Do you think we can storm the castle ?" asked 
Matzko. 

Skirwoilla shook his head negatively. 

" The castle is strong and can be taken only by acci- 
dent," said Zbyshko. " But we could lay waste the coun- 
try, burn the towns and villages and perhaps capture im- 
portant prisoners, which might be exchanged. You ad- 
mit that I am right, Prince. Now consider : New Kowno 
is on an island, we can burn no cities, capture no prison- 
ers. Finally we were beaten there. Eh, let us go where 
we are least expected." 
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" Because they were victorious they expect no attack/' 
muttered tiie Zmud Prince. 

Matzko, who shared Zbyshko's opinion, came to his 
help. As a military expert he spoke well and offered 
^ound argnuments. Skirwoilla listened attentively, at 
times grunting an approval. Then he plunged into si- 
lence and beoime ttoaghtful. After awhile he rose to 
leave. 

*' Wett, Prince, where do we go? " asked Matzko. 

" To New Kowno," he replied curtly, and left the 
tent. 

In speechless astonishment Matzko and Hlawa looked 
at Zbyshko. 

" Pshaw ! What a log I " finally exclaimed Matzko.. 
slapping his sides. " He listens and does his own. What 
did he ask our opinions for?" 

" Because we are knights, and because he wishes to 
know both sides," said Zbyshko. " He is always like 
that, in fact all these people are awfully stubborn. But 
he is no fool." 

" At New Kowno we are least expected, because we 
were just beaten," observed the Czech. " In that case he 
is right after all." 



CHAPTER XL 

The camp, surrounded by a dense forest and swamps, 
was safe from attack, as no army could cross the treach- 
erous bogs. The ground was marshy, but the Zmudans 
had strewn branches so thickly that tiiey were dry. For 
Prince Skirwoilla a hut of unhewn logs was erected, and 
a score of hovels were made of branches for the more 
important personages. The common warriors sat around 
the fires, protected from inclemency of weather only by 
fur cloaks put on the naked body, and toasted meat and 
turnips.' Their weapons consisted of short pikes and a 
kind of axe, of iron or copper, of strong well-burnt 
bows, and of swords made of iron and of copper. There 
were but few horses near the fires. The droves browsed 
in the forest glades, watched by vigilant men. Hlawa 
was astonished at sight of these shaggy horses, extremely 
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short, but powerful, and so queer looking that the west- 
em loiights took them for some peculiar species of for- 
est beasts. 

"Large chargers would be worse than useless here," 
said Matzko. '' They would sink in the marshes, whereas 
these pass everywhere, like men." 

'' But in the field they cannot stand against the German 
war-horses," said the Czech. 

''Of course not. But a German cannot escape a 
Zmudan nor catch him." 

The observer was struck by their fine physique. Broad 
shoulders and powerful breasts predominated. These peo- 
ple were stronger than other Lithuanian tribes, as their 
lands were richer and did not experience periodical fam- 
ines. But Wilna, being a large town, visited by ambas- 
sadors, knights, and merchants of the west, the inhabit- 
ants were more familiar at least with the outer forms of 
civilization. These people, however, acquainted only 
with the rapacious knights, were savage, fierce, stem and 
backward; paganism, too, thanks to the outrageous 
methods of the evangelizers, had a stronger hold upon 
the population than in other regions. 

Skirwoilla and other noblemen were already Chris- 
tians, and all Zmudans, even the rudest, felt that their 
old creed was dead ; but outraged by the German atrocities 
they could not get nearer to 3ie new religion, and gloom 
and grief reigned in their souls. The Czech, used to mil- 
itary hilarity and cheer, was surprised at this silent and 
morose army. Song was but rarely heard and then it was 
listened to gravely and solemnly by the men in skins^ who 
resembled beasts in appearance. Yet their faces were fair 
and mild, and their blue eyes expressed ccmiplaint rather 
than ferocity. Their wounded, attended by soothsayers, 
quietly and patiently bore their pain. From a distance 
was heard the whistling of the grooms, the wind wailed 
in the branches, the fires gradually died out, and the im- 
pression of dejectedness and desolation was intensified. 

The two knights and Hlawa returned to their tent m 
front of which was a large fire and a large chunk of beef 
was roasting. Inside the tent it was cold and damp. 

After supper they all tried to fall asleep, but could not. 
Seeing Zbyshko near the fire Matzko said : " Listen, 
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what was your object in counseling to go to so distant a 
place as Ragnieta?" 

" A voice within me tells me that Danusia is there and 
that the castle is not well guarded." 

" Do you intend always to seek this girl ? " 

" She is not a girl ; she is my wife/' 

A pause ensued. Matzko felt he could say nothing. If 
'> Danusia had still been a girl he would have urged Zbyshko 
|to give her up ; but he respected the sancity of wedlock. 
/ " Tell me what you have done and achieved at Mari- 
enberg? " said Matzko after awhile. 

" If I but knew as much about Danusia as I have 
learned about Marienburg! I have seen the immense 
power of the Order, with which hardly anyone can cope. 
I have seen the best castle in the world, innumerable treas- 
ures, arms, an ant-hill of armed monks, knights and 
knechts, relics like those in Rome, and my blood curdled 
at the thought : Who could grapple with this might? " 

"You are forgetting Wilna," said Matzko. "How 
many times have we clashed with them ? And didn't they 
complain about our fierceness ? How often have we been 
challenged and sent them away in shame? You become 
weak-kneed ? " 

" No, I do not ; I have fought on the tourney at Marien- 
burg, but you don't know their might." 

"And do you know the entire Polish strength?" an- 
grily cried the old man. "Their power rests on injus- 
tice and treason. Our princes received them as hungry 
wayfarers and they bit the hand that fed them. But the 
day of atonement will come! Like a large tree that is 
hollow, so are they internally rotten; they will fall. But 
proceed about your stay at Marienburg." 

"At first I was received haughtily and inimically, on 
account of Rotgier. If not for the Prince's letter and for 
de Lorche's intercession I might have been maltreated. 
Then there came the festivals and contests at which I 
was lucky enough to get Ulrich's favor, who obtained for 
me a permit to visit all castles. I thought all my 
troubles were over, and here I am sitting in this wild 
country, and my griefs and sorrows will never end — ^and 
the poor creature is groaning in some castle ! " 

He was almost maddened by his grief and began to 
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fling wood into the fire with extreme violence* so that tha 
other two were astounded to see the force of hiet love and 
despair. 

" Calm yourself," said Matzko. " And what effect did 
the permit have?" 

"At first I was allowed to go everywhere, but when war 
broke out the peace permits were declared void, and I 
was even threatened in some places where I presented it. 
Then I decided to go here, expecting to storm castles and 
• , take prisoners. But the people are no good. There is 
but one hope : Prince Witold's opportune help." 

At this moment Skirwoilla suddenly appeared before 
them and announced that they were to march out. 

" Good news," he said. " Reinforcements led by two 
knights are moving toward New Kowno. We shall in- 
tercept them after fording the Nieman. You are to attack 
the detachment that was sent ixoa\ the castle to meet 
them." 

And he explained to our friends the plan. He wanted 
two simultaneous engagements. The Polish knights were 
told the place and time they were to reach, the rest was 
left to their discretion. In a little while the entire camp 
was astir and soon all was ready for the march. 



CHAPTER XLI 

Skirwoilla^s little army reached the Nieman at dusk. 
Crossing the river presented difficulties, as the water had 
risen, and the ford was not easily passable, so that two 
men were drowned. Wet as they were they spent the 
night without fires, and at early dawn the troops divided 
into two detachments: one under Skirwoilla marched to 
intercept those who were moving toward New Kowno, 
while Zbyshko led the other to the island to meet the gar- 
rison. Zbyshko sat in ambush at about a mile from the 
castle, so that in case of an engagement the noise would 
not be heard at the castle. A few peasants were sent as 
outposts to apprise Zbyshko of the approaching foe, while 
a hundred or so were not to participate in the battle but 
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guard the road to the castle. Matzko was very proud at 
the cleverness and foresight Zbyshko had shown in this 
plan. 

" I don't know how our men will fight," said the Czech, 
overjoyed at the approaching battle, " but they look de- 
cent enough, and if Skirwoilla had planned well we shall 
seize all the Germans." 

" Yes, I hope so. I have ordered to take as many pris- 
oners as possible, aod knights and monks must be taken 
alive. This is what I came here for. I wish to capture 
some important person, for exchange. This is the only 
way left, — if any." 

zbyshko gave spurs to his horse, wishing to run away 
from his own sad thoughts. 

** The young master still hopes to find her alive, and in 
these places," observed the Czech. 

" If Siegfried had not killed her in the first outburst of 
fury she may be alive," replied Matzko. 

Soon Zbyshko rejoined Matzko and the Czech, The 
hope of a brisk engagement visibly animated him, his 
face was clear and his eyes glittered. 

" Well," he cried, " now we must be in the front." And 
they galloped to the front of the column. 

They soon reached a desirable position on a turn of the 
road, so that the enemy would not see them tmtil face to 
face, and hid an both sides of the forest road. The 
Zmudans, accustomed to the forest, hid so that they could 
not be found, as if they had sunk in the ground ; no hu- 
man voice or horse's sniffiling was heard. 

The sun rose high and scorched, but nothing was heard 
but the forest noises and birds' cries. Hlawa^ tired of 
lying still, whispered in Zbyshko's ear : 

" If none of these curs escape us, couldn't we attack 
the castle unawares ? " 

'* Do you think there are no watch-boats and no pass- 
word in the castle ? " 

"There are, of course," repined the Czech, "but the 
prisoners under dagger will tell the password; I'll speak 
to them in German. Once we are there, this castle — " 

He stopped for Zbyshko shut his mouth with his palm. 
The croak of a raven was heard from the road. 

" Hush I " he whispered. " That's a signal" 
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A Zmudan on a short, shaggy horse, whose hoofs were 
wrapped in sheep's skin, rode up the road, and hearing an 
answer to his croak, dived into the woods, and in a mo- 
ment was near Zbyshko. 

''Coming/' be said. 



CHAPTER XLII 

The Zmudan told Zbyshko that the troops consisted of 
one hundred and fifty, including fifty mounted soldiers, 
led by a lay knight in battle order, followed by carts car- 
rying wheels in store. A party of eight were in advance 
carefully reconnoitering. The foe was but a quarter of 
a mile from the place. 

Zbyshko did not welcome the item " in battle order," 
for well he knew that in that order, whether fighting or 
retreating, the Germans were almost unassailable. But 
the fact that they were so near was gratifying, as it 
showed that his reserve detachment was in the foe's rear 
and would cut off their escape. 

At this moment the reconnoiterers appeared, stopped 
and listened for a minute, and, hearing no signs of human 
presence, pushed forward. 

When &ese were gone out of sight Zbyshko, with the 
best-armed men, among whom were Matzko, the Czech, 
the two noblemen from Lenkawicz, three Polish knights, 
and the more important Zmudans, approached the road. 
There was no need of further concealment. Zbyshko in- 
tended, as soon as the Germans came up, to rush into the 
middle of the road, strike them, and break their 
chain. If that succeeded, and a series of single combats 
ensued, he was convinced the Germans would be beaten. 

Soon they heard the sounds of human voices, at first 
indistinct, but waxing clearer. Zbyshko formed his sol- 
diers in a wedge in the middle of the road, himself in 
front, and Matzko and Hlawa behind him. Behind them 
stood three, then four men, all well armed. 

" The rascals are singing," whispered Hlawa to Matzko. 
"And how merrily I " 

And indeed, the Germans, unseen beyond the turns of 
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the road, were singing a lay song. Only a few men sang, 
while the rest repeated but one word, which like a thun- 
der reverberated in the forest. Thus gay and unsuspect- 
ing they walked to their death. 

" We shall see them soon," said Matzko. 

His face darkened and assumed an expression of wolfish 
ferocity. The old knight was cruel and implacable and he 
thirsted for revenge for which he had ample reasons. 

" I don't envy the man he will attack first," thought 
Hlawa, looking at Matzko. 

The wind wafted the words of the chorus : " Tanda- 
radei ! Tandaradei ! " and soon the Czech recognized the 
words of a familiar song: 

" Bi den rosen er wol mac, 
Tandaradei 1 
Merken wa mir'z houlet lac — " 

The singing suddenly stopped. On both sides of the 
road was heard a croaking, as if a whole flock of ravens 
had gathered there. The Germans wondered at this 
great number and at the fact that the sounds came from 
below, not from the trees. The first line of soldiers ap- 
peared at the turn of the road and stopped, petrified at the 
sight of the unknown horsemen before them. 

Zbyshko bent forward, gave spurs to his horse and 
yelled : 

" Strike ! " 

The others dashed after him. They were two hundred 
paces from the Germans, who in flie twinkling of an 
eye inclined a row of lances, while the rear ranks as rap- 
idly turned to the forest to guard against a side attack. 
It was a splendid manoeuvre. 

Luckily for Zbyshko, the cavalry chanced to be near 
the carts, and although immediately moved forward, 
could not break through the ranks of their own infantry, 
which had thus to bear the first impact, especially as the 
cavalry was also attacked by a swarm of Zmudans. 

But the first charge was futile. Their long lances and 
spears planted in the ground, the Germans stood like a 
wall which the slight Zmud horses could not bear down. 
Matzko's horse was wounded and fell and for a moment 
the old knight was in imminent danger. But jm experi- 
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enced soldier, he quickly disengaged his feet from the 
stirrups, seized a German spear, which thus instead of 
piercing him served him as a support, and leaping off drew 
his sword and began to hack at the enemy's lances. 

Zbyshko, whose horse was thrown on his haunches, 
sought to steady himself by means of his pike, but broke 
it and drew his sword. The Czech, attacking with his axe, 
soon found himself disarmed. One of the Lenkawicz no- 
blemen fell, the other one, in a frenzy of fury, howled 
like a wolf and lashed his bleeding horse against the wall 
of the enemy. The Zmud noblemen struck hard ^t the 
lances, behind which were seen the faces of the Germans, 
surprised, but fierce and stubborn. Their line remained 
unbroken. The Zmudans who attacked the sides leaped 
off as from a hedgehog. They renewed their attack but 
with no success. 

Some of the Zmudans climbed the trees and thence sent 
a shower of arrows at the Germans, whose leader or- 
dered them to draw back. The German archers began 
to aim at the trees bringing down many a Zmudan, who 
dropped like ripe apples from the branch after a gust of 
wind. The Germans, completely surrounded, expected 
no victory, but seeing their successful defense, hoped that 
at least a handful of them would escape. 

No one thought of surrender ; the Germans, who never 
spared a prisoner, knew they could expect no mercy from 
the enraged insurgents. So they retreated silently, hack- 
ing, thrusting, and shooting, and gradually nearing their 
cavalry, which was also in deadly combat with a host of 
foes. 

Suddenly something unexpected occurred which turned 
{the scales. The Lenkawicz nobleman, crazed by the loss 
/of his brother, without dismounting, picked up his body 
to place it in a quiet spot where he could find it after the 
battle. But a new wave of rage surged over him obscur- 
ing his mind ; he dashed at the German knechts and tossed 
the corpse on the points of their lances, which pierced his 
chest, belly, and sides bending under the weight; and 
before the knechts had raised them the madman rushed 
into the breach sweeping everything before him. 

Immediately a dozen of spears pierced the sides of his 
horse, but the column was shaken, and a Zmud noble- 
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man, immediately followed by Zbyshko and the Cutch, 
rushed In, increasing the confusion from moment to mo- 
ment. Some of the noblemen began to fling the dead 
bodies on the Geftlian spears, and the Zmudans renewed 
their attack on the flanks. The whole detachment, hith- 
erto solid, shook, trembled, and gave way like a house 
whose walls are falling. 

attle became a massacre. The long German lances 
were useleisTrTa scuffle:"-~TKe mounted enemy trampled 
and crushed the unfortunate Germans, dealing sword- 
thrusts right and left without a minute's pause. Hordes 
of savage warriors kept coming out of the forest, rush- 
ing like wolves at the knechts. Their howls drowned 
the appeals for mercy and the groans of the wounded. 
The vanquished dropped their arms; some attempted to 
escape, otiiers fell to the ground feigning dead, and oth- 
ers stood white as snow with eyes shut, or prayed. One 
knecht had apparently lost his wits^ for he smiled and 
played on a fife, until a club shattered his skull. 

Finally, the handful of Crusaders melted away; only 
tow and then came from the bushes a shrill cry of des- 
pair. Zbyshko, Matzko, and the other horsemen then 
turned to the enemy's cavalry. 

' The cavalry defended themselves as Germans were 
wont to do when attacked by overwhelming numbers. The 
horsemen, seated on good steeds, armed better tiian the 
infantry, fought manfully and with admirable persever- 
ance. White cloaks were absent. They were mostly the 
petty Prussian gentry who went to war in obedience to 
the ofder of die Crusaders. Their horses were mailed. 
The leader was a tall, well-shaped knight, in blue annor 
and helmet with lowered visor. 

The arrows of the Zmudans rebounded from the plate 
causing no harm. The knights were densely surrounded 
by Zmudans, on loot and on horseback, but they hacked 
and thrust with their long swords so desperately that 
bodies lay at the feet of their steeds in heaps. But when 
Zbyshko with his companions came up the little group be- 
gan to sway like a grove under the blast of the gale. 

Matzko picked up the German lances and arming thirty 

* -warriors with them thundered : " Strike the horses' legs ! " 

The lances crippled the horses while the knights' swords 
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could not reach the men on foot. Then the blue knight 
saw the end drawing near and that he was either to break 
through or perish. 

He chose the former, and at his command the entire 
force turned front, and holding their shields on their 
backs against the enemy who almost sat on them, and 
brandishing their swords broke through the ring and like 
a hurricane dashed eastward. .They were met by the 
fresh detachment coming to battle, but the momentum of 
the cavalry bore them down and in an instant stretched 
them on die ground. The road to the castle was open, 
but safety distant and uncertain, and the Zmud horses 
were fleeter and more enduring than the German chargers. 
The blue knight understood this perfectly. 

" None will be saved if I offer not my blood," he said 
to himself. 

He shouted to the nearest horsemen to stop, and un* 
mindful whether his order was heeded, faced his pursuers ; 
foremost of whom was Zbyshko. The German struck 
Zbyshko on the face but did not wound him. Zbyshko, 
instead of striking in return, seized the knight by the 
waist, wishing to unhorse him and to take him alive. But 
from his powerful effort his saddle-girth burst and he 
rolled down in his enemy's embrace. They wrangled for 
awhile, but finally the powerful young man was on top 
and planted his loiee on his opponent's breast. 

The German swooned away, and as Matzko and the 
Czech came up Zbyshko ordered them to bind the knight. 

The Czech leaped off his horse, but seeing the knight's 
state, instead of binding him, relieved him of his armor, 
took off his belt, removed his helmet, but suddenly leaped 
up and cried : 

" Master ! Look here ! " 

" De Lorche ! " exclaimed Zbyshko. 

De Lorche lay with a pale face, staring eyes, motionless 
1 ke a corpse. 



/ 
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Zbyshko ordered him to be laid in a cart, and with 
Matzko resumed the pursuit. Matzko, on a fresh horse. 
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overtook all pursuers and soon reached the first German 
rider to whom he offered surrender or combat. But 
the latter, dropping his weapons and shield, spurred on 
his horse and Matzko brought him down with a blow of 
his axe. 

A few Germans dodged into the forest, but one fell 
near a brook where he was immediately strangled by the 
Zmudans. The rest were followed by a whole horde, and 
so6nTftere was a wild chase accompanied by loud cries 
and wails, until all of the fugitives were secured. The 
victory was a considerable one and the warriors, who 
had begun to waver after Skirwoilla's defeat, were now 
intoxicated with joy, and their spirits and hopes rose high. 

As there were too many bodies to be buried, Zbyshko 
caused a grave to be dug only for the two Lenkawicz 
noblemen, to whom the victory was in part due. Then 
leaving the Czech in charge of the prisoner he, with a 
party of men, marched to Skirwoilla, to reinforce him if 
necessary. 

He reached a battle-field strewn with bodies of Ger- 
mans and" Zmudans. The battle must have taken place be- 
fore his own for the bodies had begun to decompose. As 
there were no Germans around Zbyshko concluded that 
the Zmudans had won a victory, but not cheaply, judging 
by the number of their dead. 

/ He returned to his camp where he found Skirwoilla. 
/The leader's usually sullen face bore a sinister smile. 
/ " I ^m satisfied with you," he said to Zbyshko in tones 
llike a raven's croaking. 

" Did you take any prisoners ? " asked Zbyshko. 

" Small fry. The pikes bit a good many people and 
escaped. 

" And I have one ; a powerful, famous knight, though 
lay. A guest." 

" The terrible prince clasped his own neck, then made 
a motion, as if of a rope going upward from the neck. 

" Listen," said Zbyshko frowning. " You will not hang 
him, for he is my prisoner and friend. Prince Janush 
knighted us both and I will not allow you to harm him." 

"You will not?" 

" No ! " 

Both scowled and stared at each other, Skirwoilla's face 
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assuming the expression of a bird of prey. They sectned 
ready to clash. But Zbyshko, agitated by the late events, 
wishing to avoid a quarrel with the man whom he re- 
spected, suddenly seized his neck, embraced him and ex- 
claimed : 

" Are you going to wrest him from me and with him all 
my hope ? *' 

Skirwollla remaining in his embrace disengaged his 
head, and looked at him askance. 

" Well, " he said, " to-morrow my prisoners will hang, 
but you can have any one you wish." 

They embraced and parted amicably, to Matzko's great 
satisfaction. 

By Zbyshko's order de Lorche was brought before 
him. The prisoner knew whose captive he was and for 
that reason appeared, though disarmed, proud, cold, and 
contemptuous. 

"You are perfectly safe in my hands," said Zbyshko, 
stretching a friendly hand to de Lorche, who did not stir to 
return tiie greeting. 

** I do not reach my hand to a knight who has stained 
the chivalric honor by fighting with the Saracens against 
Christians." 

A Mazur interpreted the words whose import Zbyshko 
conjectured. He boiled up. 

" Fool ! " he cried, involuntarily seizing his misericor- 
dia. 

" Slay me," said de Lorche, raising his head. " I know 
you do not spare your prisoners." 

" Do you? " exclaimed a Mazur. " You hanged all the 
prisoners taken in the last battle. Skirwoilla but retali- 
ates." 

" Yes," returned de Lorche, " but they were heathens." 
He was confused, however, and evidently disapproved of 
such actions." 

" Sir de Lorche ! " calming down, said Zbyshko with 
dignity, "we received our spurs from the same hand 
and you know that the chivalric honor is dearer than life 
to me. Listen. Many of these people are Christians, and 
the rest do not become Christians on account of the niachi- 
nations of the Order." 

" Impossible I " exclaimed the knight. 
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" I swear to you ! If these people embraced Christian- 
ity the Germans would lose their chances of raiding and 
plundering. You ought to know them well. Read this 
letter, and be convinced that you have been helping in- 
sulters and robbers/' 

Zbyshko handed him a copy of the famous letter. The 
knight, who had mastered the art of reading, perused it 
and exclaimed in astonishment : 

" Is it all true ? Well, I am your captive." 

" Your hand ! " said Zbyshko. " You are my brother, 
not prisoner/' 

On learning that Zbyshko had not found Danusia, de 
Lorche offered to be released on his word, when he would 
scour all Prussia, find Danusia^ and then insist on being 
exchanged for her. Zbyshko remembered that he could 
* inquire of the prisoners whether Siegfried had a woman 
with him, and the whole group moved toward the spot 
where the captives lay securely bound. 

Among these Zbyshko found Sanderus who, on recog- 
« nizing him, wailed for mercy, sa}dng that he loiew whei'e 
Juraadowna was. 



CHAPTER XLV 

Sandbrus was unbound, but he was so exhausted that 
he fainted, and fell into a deep sleep. When he awoke he 
was so terrified at the fate that awaited him that it was 
impossible to get a connected sentence out of him, even 
after he had tasted kumyss, so that Zbyshko lost his pa- 
tience and threatened him with torture. 

" Mercy ! Give me some more of that pagan drink and 
rU tell all I know." 

He gulped down a couple of quarts of kamyss and said : 
" Nasty ! " 

" Now question me, my deliverer," he said turning to 
Zbyshko. 

" Was my wife with Siegfried? " 
i " Yes, she was, but Siegfried de Loeve and Arnold 
von Baden escaped." 

" Did you see her ? " pursued Zbyshko with palpitating 
heart. 



it 
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" I did not see her face, sir. But I saw a litter borne 
between two horses and attended by that serpent of a 
lay-sister who came from Danfeld. I also heard the 
sound of a sad song/' 

A silence ensued. All those present were impressed 
deeply but in different ways. Sanderus in the meantime 
swallowed some more of the " pagan " drink. 

" Can you swear she is alive ? " said Zbyshko, suppress- 
ing his agitation. 

On my soul, I swear! " said Sanderus solemnly. 
Why did Siegfried leave Sczytno?" 
I can only guess why. He was afraid that the Master 
would compel him to yield up the lady. Something is 
wrong in his head from fierceness. When he once came 
to her cell to kill her a good or an evil spirit struck him 
so that he was ill for a time after that. And now he 
would not touch her, nor allow anyone to harm her. He 
is gloomy for days. The litter is guarded by him and the 
lay-sister so no one can see her." 

" Do they abuse her ? " asked Zbyshko. 

" No, your grace, I heard no blows or screams, except 
a sad song like that of a bird." 

" Woe ! " said Zbyshko with gnashing teeth. 

" Enough ! " interposed Matzko. " Tell us about the 
battle. Did you see them escaping? " 

" Yes. At first they fought hard. But when they were 
surrounded they thought of fleeing. Knight Arnold, a 
perfect giant, cleared a way for himself and for the litter 
with Siegfried." 

" Was there no pursuit ? " 

"There was, but they could do nothing. Arnold is a 
mighty man and could fight a hundred people. Three, 
times he stopped and checked his pursuers. All his men 
perished, he himself was wounded, but he escaped, as well 
as Siegfried with the litter and the lay-sister." 

"But how could you see it?" queried the suspicious 
Matzko. 

" I held on to the tail of one of the horses," said the 
tramp, " and ran until I was knocked down." 

" You know the road," said Zbyshko. " What castles 
are there where Siegfried and Arnold could get shelter ? " 

"There are neither castles nor villages there, all is wil- 
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demess. I think they are roaming in the forest in hopes 
of stealing into the fortress whither we had been march- 
mg. 

After a painful silence Zbyshko ordered his shield- 
bearer to get men and horses ready for the road. He de- 
termined to search for Siegfried. 

" I cannot expect you to fight against the people under 
whose standard you have served," said Zbyshko to de 
Lorche, through the interpreter. " So you are free to go 
wherever you choose." 

" I cannot with honor do that, and I refuse my liberty. 
I am your prisoner on parole and at your service. Re- 
member that the Order would exchange me for anybody." 

They took leave of each other in the fashion of those 
days, by placing their hands on each other's shoulders and 
kissing. 

" I am going to Marienburg or to Mazovia. Your mes- 
senger will find me there and let him utter but two words : 
Lotharingia — Heldem." 

Zbyshko procured him a safe conduct from Skirwoilla, 
supplied him with horse* and food, and de Lorche departed. 

Zbyshko was in feverish haste. He found his men, as 
well as Hlawa and Matzko ready to go. Sand^rus went 
iwith them. The road as far as the battle-field was famil- 
iar: beyond that Sanderus was to be the guide. It was 
also expected to get information from the natives who 
hated the Crusaders. 



\ 



CHAPTER XLVI 

On passing the battle-field our travelers had no difii- 
culty in recognizing the deep foot-print the enormous 
horse of the colossal Arnold left in his rapid flight. 

" This country is but newly occupied by the Germans, 
so they have no castles as yet. The peasants here are 
hostile to them. Arnold is wounded, hence unable to 
ride very fast. If we ride hard and steady we shall over- 
take them," said Zbyshko. 

" Did you say they had no men ? " asked Matzko. 

" There are two, carrying the litter, then Siegfried and 
Arnold." 
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/' Well," said Zbyshko, " our men will bind theirs, you, 
uide, will attack Siegfried, while I engage Arnold." 

r Well, I think I can down Siegfried. But don't be 
too confident about the other one, he seems to be a real 
giant." 

" Rotgier was not a baby," retorted Zbyshko. 

" If we only get to the Mazovian forests ! " said Matz- 
ko. " Then we are safe and all is done." 

But he remembered that not all would be done: there 
was Jagienka to be considered." 

" Eh! " he muttered. " Strange are the ways of God. 
Wouldn't it be better if he had married her quietly and 
I were with them in peace. But there we are roving and 
wandering about like gypsies." 

" Do you trust this tramp ? " said the old man to his 
nephew after a pause. " Who is he ? " 

"He is thoughtless and idle but well-disposed and I 
fear no treachery." 

" Then let him go fitst and overtake them. He may 
tell them he escaped. Thus we shall catch them una- 



wares." 



He will not go alone at night, he is a coward, but in 
da3rtime he will. FU tell him to halt three times a day 
and wait for us. Whenever we don't find him we shall 
know he is with them. To reassure him we shall bind him 
with the rest as if we did not know him. We must take 
them all alive and do the whole thing quickly and noise- 
lessly. If we catch them unawares they may be unarmed 
and we as knights cannot fight them." 

" I should like to fling this blood-thirsty cur to Jurand's 
feet," said Zbyshko with rage. 

Sanderus was sent in advance according to the plan. 
Twice he had nothing to report. 

At the third halt they found not Sanderus but saw a 
deep, fresh notch on a pine and followed the fresh foot- 
prints. The road changed to a forest path and the cer- 
tainty of reaching some abode and in it the fugitives 
grew stronger. The scouts were sent forward to apprise 
the riders of what they saw. They had traversed a con- 
f siderable distance through the forest when one of the ad- 
} vance guard came up and announced that he had seen a 
; hut in which were the knights. 
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AH dismounted. An order was whispered to bind the 
servants and Sanderus and to knock down any one who 
resisted. Zbyshko told his uncle to rush at Siegfried 
while he would tackle Arnold. The old man winked to 
the Czech to be ready in case Zbyshko was getting the 
worst of the fight. But Zbyshko noticed it. 

" You Hlawa," he said, " rush to the litter and leave it 
I not for a second." 

They walked fast but softly and soon reached a lawn 
\ where they saw two mud cabins. In front of one of them 
jsat two knights, near the other sat a robust, red-haired 
J servant and Sanderus, both of whom were cleaning 
•armor and swords. 

' " Forward ! " suddenly shouted Zbyshko. 
: Like a hurricane they dashed into the lawn. The Ger- 
mans leaped up, but in an instant Matzko gripped Sieg- 
fried and brought him down. Zbyshko and Arnold 
grappled in a terrible combat. The red-headed servant 
seized a sword but Wit knocked him down with a blow 
of a club. Sanderus, who knew he would not be harmed, 
yet bellowed like a bull when he was bound by the ser- 
vants. 

Although Zbyshko could squeeze out the sap of a twig 
with his hand he felt that he was in a bear's embrace. If 
he had not worn his armor the colossal German would 
have broken his ribs and spinal column. The young man 
raised his adversary but Arnold lifted him still higher 
preparatory to throwing him down! But Zbyshko with a 
supreme effort clasped the German so that his eyes became 
blood-shot and hooking his foot under the giant's knee 
felled the monster. But both came down and the German 
on top. At this instant Matzko, handing over Siegfried 
I half-smothered to his servants, like a wild cat sprang upon 
1 Arnold, bound his legs, and pierced his nape with the point 
\ of his dagger. 

Arnold yelled and his arms slipped off Zbyshko. This 
wound together with the one inflicted on him during the 
battle with Skirwoilla overcame him. 

Matzko dragged him off. Zbyshko sat up but vainly 
tried to rise. He was pale, his lips blue, and his eyes 
blood-shot. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Matzko anxiously. 
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" I am only tired. Help me to get up." 

Matzko lifted bim. 

"Can you stand?" 

" Yes." 

"Anything hurt you?" 

"Nothing. I can't catch my breath." 

At this moment the Czech appeared holding the lay 
sister by the collar. At sight of her all his aiergy re- 
turned and he rushed toward the cabin. 

" Danusia ! Danusia I " 

No answer came. It was dark in the hut and at first 
! Zbyshko could discern nothing. But he heard a heavy 
' breathing in the comer. 

" Daunsia I For God's sake ! It's I, Zbyshko." 

Then he caught sight of her and saw her eyes, wide- 
open with horror, unconscious. He seized her in his arms 
but she, not recogaizing him, tried to free herself and re- 
peated in a hoarse whisper: 

" I am afraid, afraid, afraid ! " 



CHAPTER XLVII 



1 



Nothing availed, — neither loving words, caresses or 

supplication, — Danusia rec<^^ized nobody and did not 

regain consciousness. I The only feeling that permeated 

her whole being wa^^je^r^JiLebJJ^e f^r m;igif^^^ by a 

captiu'ed bird. Although she was'tormentecTBy hunger, 

she would not take food when oflfered to her, but when 

left alone, she devoured it with the eagerness of a wild 

animal. When Zbyshko entered the room, she hid her- 

\ self in a comer. In vain he evened his embrace, 

\ in vain he implored her, with difficulty restraining 

! his tears, — Danusia would not leaye her hiding place, 

; even when, by the light of the fire made in the fire-place, 

I she could easily recognize him. It seemed that with 

* her consciousness she also lost her memory. Looking at 

; her wan face with the expression of horror on it, her hol- 

^ low eyes and tattered dress, his heart wailed with pain and 

fury. He was finally seized with such terrible frenzy 

that, seizing a sword, he flew at Siegfried, and would have 
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kilted him bad not Matzko restrained him. Then ihsy be^ 
gan to struggle with each other, but the young man was 
so weakened by the fight with Arnold that the old knight 
overpowered j^im and holding his hands in his grasp, ex- 
claimed : 

Are you mad?" 

Let me go/' answered Zbyshko, gna^ng his teeth. 
" My soul is full of agony/' 

" Let it suffer ! I will not let you go ! I would rather 
see you lose your head than disgrace yourself and your 
entire race." 

And clutching Zbyshko's hand in his iron grip, he said 
sternly : 

" Come to your senses ! You can have your revenge 
later. What is the matter with you? You wish to kill 
a helpless prisoner. You forget that you are a belted 
knight. It will not help Danusia, and you will be dis- 
graced. You will say that kings and princes often kill, 
their prisoners. That is true, but not in our country. 
Besides they have kingdoms, cities, castles, but what have 
you. Ouly your knightly honor. No one would dare 
remonstrate with them, but everybody will spit in your 
face. Remember also that you have promised the old dog 
to Jurand. He will repay him for your suffering as well 
as for Danusia's. He may do with him what he pleases, 
because he will receive him as a gift, while you must not 
harm him, he being your prisoner." 

Zbyshko finally subsided, and they began to consider 
what was to be done next. It was necessary to hasten to 
Mazovian soil where they would be safe; but it was too 
late to start out. Besides, it was hoped that Danusia 
would by the next morning be in a better condition to 
be taken on such a long journey. 

" It would be well to kill that snake who was with Da- 
nusia, but as it would not become a knight to soil his 
hands with a woman's blood, we will hand her over to 
Prince Janush, in whose castle her treachery began, and 
let her be tried by Mazovian judges. If she is not im- 
paled, God's justice will be violated." 

Hlawa, meanwhile, approached the sister, shook her 
violently by the shoulder and ordered her to lie down by 
the corpse of the red-headed German. In a fit of uncon« 
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troUable anger he shook her with such violence that hef 
eyes nearly came out of their sockets. He would have 
broken her neck, only he needed her to put Danusia to 
bed ; so ordering her to put her own clothing on the girl 
he released her. 

Presently Matzko called over Hlawa and requested him 
to find out what Arnold had said. Heavy as the giant 
was, the Czech raised him on his shoulders and brought 
him to the fire. 

Remove the ropes from me," said the German. 
That will be done," Matzko answered through the 
Czech, " if you give me your word of honor that you will 
consider yourself our prisoner. I will order, however, 
that the sword be taken from under your knees and your 
hands released, but the ropes on your feet must remaia 
until we have come to an understanding." 

At a sign from him the Czech cut the ropes on the hands 
of the German and helped him to sit up. The German 
looked contemptuously at Matzko and Zbyshko and 
asked : 

" Who are you ? " 

" How dare you to ask questions ? First tell us who 
you are." 

" Only to a knight can I give my word as a knight." 

"Then look!" 

And opening his cloak Matzko showed his knightly 
belt. 

The Crusader looked in amazement for some time, 
and finally he said: 

"What? And you, too, remain in the forest for 
plunder? And you help the heathen against Christians ? " 

"You lie !" exclaimed Matzko. 

And they began to quarrel, but when in the heat of 
great provocation Matzko said that it was the Order that 
prevents the baptism of Lithuania and adduced various 
proofs. Arnold again evinced amazement and was silent. 
The truth was so evident that it could not be denied. The 
German was particularly struck when Matzko, making the 
sign of the cross, said : " Who knows whom you, or 
at least some of you, are worshipping I " Arnold knew 
that suspicions were entertained in the Order itself that 
some of the comthurs were worshipping the devil. Noth- 
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ing was done to ascertain the truth, no investigations were 
made, or process instituted; it was feared that disgrace 
would fall upon the entire brotherhood, but Arnold knew 
of these rumors. Besides, Siegfried's strange behavior, 
as related by Matzko, completely upset the simple-minded 
giant. 

" And that Siegfried, with whom you have been march- 
ing? Does he believe in God and Christ? Have you 
not heard how he holds conversation with evil spirits, how 
he whispers to them and gnashes his teeth ? " 

" That is true," said Arnold. 

But here grief and anger came like a wave over Zbysh- 
ko's heart and he cried: 

"And you dare to speak of knightly honor? Shame 
upon you, because you have been aiding a ravisher and 
executioner. Shame upon you, because you looked un- 
concernedly on the tortures of an unarmed woman, the 
daughter of a knight, and may be have tormented her 
yourself. Shame upon you ! " 

Arnold stared in amazement, crossed himself and said : 

" In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost I can that be true ? That crazy girl in whose head 
dwell twenty-seven devils ? " 

" Woe, woe ! " Zbyshko interrupted in a hoarse voice. 
And grasping the hilt of his misercordia, he savagely 
looked in the direction of Siegfried. 

Matzko quietly placed his hand on Zbyshko's shoulder 
and pressed it with all his might to bring the young man 
to his senses, and turned to Arnold: 

" That woman is the daughter of Jurand and the wife 
of that knight. Do you understand now why we attacked 
you and why you are our prisoner?** 

" By God ! " exclaimed Arnold. " How is that? She 



IS insane." 



Because the Crusaders stole her, like an innocent 
lamb and brought her to this." 

Zbyshko, at the words " like an innocent lamb " bit his 
finger, and tears of sudden grief rolled down his cheeks. 

After Hlawa had recounted to the German the treachery 
of Danfeld, the torture of Jurand and the duel with Rot- 
gier, the German said : 

I swear not only on my knightly hcMior, but I swear 
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by the cross of our Savior that I hardly saw that woman 
and had no hand in her tortures ! " 

He also promised to follow them voluntarily as their 
prisoner to Spychow, and after eating a great quantity 
of baked turnips and meat, he fell asleep and snored till the 
following morning. 

The Czech then, taking Matzko aside, reminded him of 
the presence of Jagienka in Spychow, who would feel 
very awkward if Zbyshko should arrive there with Danu- 
sia. As Jagienka had instructed Hlawa, before his de- 
parture from Spycliow, to let her know beforehand if any 
such contingency should come to his knowledge, they de- 
cided that he should hasten to Spychow and take the girl 
to Plozk and leave her with the bishop of that place. 
Siegfried and the sister he was to take with him, deliver- 
ing the fonjier to Jurand and the latter to Prince Janush. 

The Czech awoke before dawn and proceeded to the 
servants' quarters to wake them and to his surprise dis- 
covered that the sister had escaped during the night. It 
appeared that the servants had taken her to their quarters 
during the night, and when they were all asleep, she 
glided into the forest where all trace of her was lost. An 
attempt was made to pursue, but she could not be found, 
probably because it was done half-heartedly, since it 
was thought that she would either be eaten by the wolves 
or killed by the Lithuanians, who had fled to the in- 
accessible forests after killing all the Germans in the prov- 
ince and destroying the villages. This was also the 
opinion of Arnold. The Czech meanwhile departed with 
Siegfried, who was tied in a sitting position to a horse. . 

Zbyshko's eyes never closed during the night. In the 
morning he intended to start for Mazovia, but Danusia 
fell into such a sound sleep that he did not wish to wake 
her. Twice he looked through the door and saw her 
closed eyes, open mouth and her cheeks as crimson as those, 
of soundly sleeping children. His heart then melted with 
affection and he said : " May God send you rest and re- 
store you to health, my darling little flower ! " And then 
he added : " No more tears for you, no more suffering, 
and may the merciful Lord Jesus grant you happiness as 
deep as the sea I " His straightforwara and kind soul 
lifted itself to heaven and he began to ask himself how to 
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thank Him, how to repay Him^ to which church he should 
make offering, and whether he should offer money, grain, 
cattle, wax or something else, more pleasing to God? 
He would have carried out his promise immediately, and 
decided upon the offering, but decided to wait, — it was 
not certain in what condition Danusia would awake, 
whether she would regain her consciousness, and whether 
there would be anything to thank for. 

Matzko also agreed that under the circumstances she 
should be allowed to sleep, although he knew that they 
would be safe only in Mazovia. 

It was already midday, but Danusia was still asleep. 
Zbyshko was seated beside her on a stump, looking into 
her face. Finally her lips trembled and she whispered : 

" Zbyshko—" 

In a moment he was kneeling before her, and press- 
ing her lean hand to his lips he said in a broken voice : 

" Thank God, Danusia ! You recognize me ! " 

His voice awakened her entirely. She seated herself 
on her couch and with open eyes repeated : 

" Zbyshko—" 

She blinked and looked around in surprise. 

" You are no longer in captivity ! " said Zbyshko. " I 
have rescued you, and we are going to Spychow." 

But she withdrew her hands from his and said : 

" All this is because father did not bless us. Where is 
the Princess ? " 

" Do awake, my little berry. The Princess is far away. 
We have rescued you from the Germans." 

,She seemed not to hear these words and as though re- 
calling something, she said : 

" They have taken away my lute and have broken it 
against the wall, like this ! " 

" Merciful God ! " exclaimed Zbyshko. 

And only then he noticed her unconscious, glaring eyes 
and crimson cheeks At the same moment the thought 
flashed upon him that, perhaps, she was ill and pronounced 
his name in a feverish vision. His heart shuddered with 
terror, and cold perspiration stood out on his forehead. 

" Danusia," he said, " do you see me and understand 
me?" ^ 

She answered in an entreating voice: 
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"Drink!— Water!—" 

"Merciful Jesus!" 

Zbyshko ran from the roofti, almost throwing Matzko, 
who was coming to see how she was doing, off his feet. 
In a minute he returned with a dish of water, which Da- 
nusia drank greedily. Matzko saw at once that she was 
stricken with fever. After emptying the dish of water 
Danusia looked at him with wide open eyes and said : 
I have not offended you. Have pity on me." 
I pity you, my child, and will do everything in my 
power for you," the old man answered with emotion, and 
turning to Zbyshko advised him to start out immediately, 
saying that the open air and the warmth of the sun may 
bring her about. 

He left the room in order to give the last orders, but 
he had scarcely looked around when he stopped as if 
nailed to the spot. 

A strong detachment of foot soldiers, armed with hal- 
' herds and spears, surrounded the hut and the entire 
clearing like a thick wall. 

" Germans ! " thought Matzko. 
I For a moment his heart quailed, but he immediately 
jgrasped the hilt of his sword, clenched his teeth and stood 
|like a wild beast suddenly surrounded by dogs and pre- 
paring for a desperate defense. 

At that moment the giant Arnold approached him with 
some other knight and said : 

I " Quickly turns the wheels of fortune. I was your 
/prisoner, and now you are my prisoners." 
/ And he looked haughtily at the knight, as if he were a 
creature immeasurably beneath him. Arnold was neither 
wicked nor cruel, but he shared the vice common to all the 
Crusaders. These were very gentle, even resigned in 
misfortune, but they showed contempt and boundless 
. pride when they felt that they were the stronger. 
\ " You are my prisoners ! he repeated, majestically. 

The old knight looked around gloomily. Not only was 
his heart not timid, but it was even too bold. Were he in 
full armor, on his war horse, and were Zbyshko by his 
side, and both had in their hands swords, axes, or those 
terrible " trees " which the Lechizky nobility wielded so 
dexterously, he might attempt to break through the sur- 
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rounding wall of spears and halberds. It was not very 
long ago that the foreign knights, fighting the Polish at 
Wilna shouted to them : " You scorn death too much 1 " 
and almost taunted them with it. But Matzko stood un- 
armed, and seeing that the servants had already thrown 
away their weapons, considered resistance useless. 

And slowly drawing the javelin from its sheath he 
threw it at the feet of the knight standing near Arnold. 
The stranger with no less pride, but with some grace, said 
in good Polish : 

" Your name ? If you give me your word, I shall no\ 
order you bound, because I see a knight's belt on you, and 
also because you have treated my brother humanely." 

" I give you my word," answered Matzko. 

He then asked permission for Zbyshko to remain with 
his wife, which was granted him; he went into the hut 
and returned with Zbyshko's " misericordia." 

Afterward, when seated around the fire, Wolfgang, the 
younger brother of Arnold, related how the Polish knights 
were caught in the trap. He was leading a detachment 
of infantry against the rebels of Zmud, but as they were 
coming from distant commanderies they could not keep 
pace with the cavalry, Arnold did not follow the latter, be- 
cause he knew that he would meet on the road detachments 
of infantry coming from the cities and castles nearest the 
Lithuanian frontier. This was the reason Wolfgang 
was already on the road, not far from the pitch-burning 
settlement when the servant of the Order, who had es- 
caped the previous night, meeting him, gave him the in- 
formation of his brother's condition. Arnold, to whom 
this conversation was translated into German, smiled with 
self content, and in the end declared that he expected it. 

The crafty Matzko, who endeavored to derive advan- 
tages from every favorable opportunity, thought it worth 
while to gain the friendship of the Germans and said : 

"It is hard to be in captivity, but I thank God that I 
fell into your hands, for you are true and worthy knights." 

Wolfgang closed his eyes and nodded, — ^proudly, it is 
true, but with evident satisfaction. The old knight con- 
tinued : 

" And also because you speak our tongue. God has 
endowed you with many ^fts, it seem§," 
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I understand Polish, because the people of Czluchow 
speak that language, and I and my brother have been serv- 
ing under the comthur of that place." 

•' And will replace him in time. It cannot be otherwise 
Your brother, however, does not speak Polish." 

" He understands a little, but does not speak it. He 
is much stronger, although I cannot complain of being 
weak, but he is the duller of the two." 
" Well, he does not seem to be foolish." 
Wolfgang, what does he say ? " asked Arnold. 
He praises you," answered Wolfgang. 
Of course, I praise him," Matzko added, "because 
he is a true knight, and that is the most important thing. 
I will tell you frankly that I intended to let him go on 
parole. He might have gone where he liked, only I 
would expect him to return in a year at an appointed place. 
This is the way belted knights ought to act always." 
And he looked steathily into Wolfgang's face, but the 

t German knit his brows and said : 
" I might also let you go on parole, if you had not been 
aiding the heathen dogs against us." 
" That is false ! " answered Matzko. 
Then again commenced a heated dispute. It was, how- 
ever, more difficult to convince Wolfgang, who was really 
wiser than his brother. Nevertheless, there was this 
benefit from the dispute, that Wolfgang learned of all the 
treacheries and breaches of faith committed by the Szc3rt- 
no officials, and the German was obliged to concede that 
the revenge the Polish knights were taking was just. He 
also said that he would not attempt to overtake Siegfried, 
first because he had no horses, and second, because, if he 
tortured that girl, he deserved no better fate, and he hoped 
that Siegfried would never leave the boundaries of hell. 

"And what will become of this unfortunate martyr," 
asked Matzko. " Will you not permit her to go home ? 
Must she die in your dungeons? Remember God's 
wrath." 

I " I have nothing to do with women," he said harshly. 
J " Let one of you take her to her father, but he must re- 
itum at an appointed place, and the other must remain." 
I " And what if he will swear on the honor «nd bow of 
Saint George?" 
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Wolfgang hesitated, because that was a terrible oath. 
But at that moment Arnold again asked : 

" What does he say ? " 

And learning of Matzko's request, he furiously and 
rudely objected to the proposition. He had his reasons 
for it. He was beaten in an engagement with Skirwoilla 
and was taken prisoner by Polish knights. As he was to 
appear before the Master and Marshal, the shame of the 
defeat would not be so poignant if he brought at least one 
important prisoner. A captive knight, brought alive, has 
a better eflFect than a story of two captive knights. 

Matzko, listening to the hoarse exclamations and 
curses of Arnold, at once understood that it would not 
pay to drive the matter too far, interrupted them, sug- 
gesting that Zbyshko be allowed to go. 

" It is all the same to me," answered Wolfgang. " And 
meanwhile let us speak about the ransom which your 
nephew is to bring. Everything will depend on that." 

Matzko dodged, wriggled like a worm, attempted to de- 
fer the consideration of the ransom, and related of their 
treatment of de Lorche, whose word they had taken that 
he would return : mentioned that even the amount of ran- 
som he was to pay was left to him, — it pained him to be 
obliged to value himself and Zbyshko at a low figure, and 
yet he was loth to part with anything he possessed. The 
von Badens, hearing that de Lorche was their prisoner, 
were first surprised, and on second thought said they were 
glad to hear of it, because Matzko would get a rich ran- 
som from him. 

" It is well you have mentioned it ; I shall not let you 
go for a trifle now," said Wolfgang. 

Matzko bit his moustache^ then proudly raised his head 
and said : 

"We know what we are worth." 

"So much the better," said the younger von Baden. 
And then he added : " So much the better for the Order, 
I mean, for we are htunble monks who have taken a vow 
before God to live in poverty." 

After protracted bargaining, they finally agreed on so 
many coins, and Matzko hastened to the hut and told 
Zbyshko to start forthwith, lest the Germans change their 
mind. 
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He looked at Danusia, who lay breathing loud and 
heavily. Her transparent hands twitched feverishly. 
Matzko made the sign of the cross and said : 

" Go and take her with you. May God restore her to 
you, for it appears to me that her life hangs on a thread ! " 

" Do not say that ! " Zbyshko answered in despair. 

In a little while Zbyshko emerged from the hut, carry- 
ing Danusia in his arms. The sight was so touching, that 
the brothers von Baden, seeing the childish figure of Da- 
nusia,' her face resembling an image in a church window, 
and her head, resting feebly on the young knight's shoul- 
der, became indignant. " Siegfried had the heart of a 
wolf, not of a knight," Wolfgang whispered to his brother, 
" and that serpent shall receive a flogging, although it is 
through her that you were released." The fact that Zby- 
shko carried her in his arms, like a mother carrying her 
child, stirred them even more, for youthful blood coursed 
in their veins. 

Zbyshko with his retinue had already started when 
Matzko sprang after him, and placing his hand on Zby- 
shko's knee said : 

" Listen. If you overtake Hlawa — ^there is Siegfried — 
see that you do not bring disgrace on yourself and on my 
gray head. Jurand may do as he pleases, but not you. 
Swear on the sword and on your honor ! " 

" Until your return I shall keep even Jurand back, so 
that you may not suffer for Siegfried's death," answered 
Zbyshko. 

" So you are also thinking of me ? " 

The young man smiled sadly. 

" You know that I do." 

" Well, now go ! Farewell I " 

Matzko became very sad ; his heart yearned for the dear 
boy, in whom was all his hope of the perpetuation of the 
^ Grady." But being a firm man, he curbed himself. 

" Thank God that he is not a prisoner, but I—" 

When informed by the Germans that they would take 
him to the Master at Marienburg, he thought that he 
would surely lose his head for aiding the people of Zmud. 
But he calmed down when he considered that both de 
Lorche and the von Badens would protect him, if it was 
only not to lose the ransom. 
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"And if anything should happen," he thought, "then 
Zbyshko would not have to appear in person, nor bring the 



ransom." 



And this thought gave him great relief. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

Zbyshko could not overtake his shield-bearer, because 
the latter rode day and night, stopping only to rest his 
horses. HIawa neither spared himself, nor did he have 
the slightest consideration for the age and infirmity pi 
Siegfried. The old man suffered woefully, especially as 
Matzko had given him a sound beating. But he suf- 
fered more from the mosquitoes which were swarming in 
great numbers in the damp forest, and he was unable to 
drive them away, his hands being tied and his feet fas- 
tened under the horse's belly. True, Hlawa did not sub- 
ject him to any tortures, but neither did he show the 
slightest compassion, and only unfastened his hands at 
the stopping places. " Eat, you wolf, so that I can bring 
you alive to the lord of Spychow." With these words he 
encouraged the old man to eat. At first Siegfried decided 
to starve himself, but when he heard that his mouth 
would be forced open with a knife and the food forced 
down his throat, he gave in to avoid such insult to his dig- 
nity as a monk and knight. Hlawa was determined to 
reach Spychow before his^^joaster," and thereby spare 
his beloved lady^. tE^t sHame^T^Tli^fitiag Zbyshko with 
Danusia. He would teTTThe^BTsfiop of Plozk that the mas- 
ter of Bogdanietz, as her guardian, had taken her to Spy- 
chow, and when it became known that she was the ward 
of the bishop, and that besides the estate of Zgozelice she 
would also inherit that of the abbot, even a voyevode's son 
would be glad to marry her. This thought made up for 
the hardships of the journey, although he knew that the 
joyful news that he was bringing to Spychow would 
plunge her into misery. 

But often the face of Sieciechowna, as pink as an apple, 
appeared before his vision. In such case he spurred his 
horse, for Spychow then attracted him like a magnet. 
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Their road lay through dense forests, and the Czech 
knew that going in a south-westerly direction he would 
reach Mazovia. During the day he was guided by the 
sun, and at night, when there was no stopping place, by 
the stars. Often they had to skirt wide ravines, at the 
bottoms of which torrents rushed noisily. Here and 
there they met lakes in which whole flocks of deer and 
elk disported themselves. Now and then they came 
across a settlement, and when he approached them wild- 
looking people flocked to meet him. They wore furs on 
their naked bodies, and were armed with clubs and bows, 
looking so savagely from under their shaggy hair that 
Hlawa's servants took them for werewolves. Hlawa usu- 
ally hastened to depart rather than stop and explain who 
he was. Nevertheless, arrows whistled twice near 
Hlawa's ears, followed by the shout: "Wokilil" (Ger- 
mans.) 

In a few days he found himself on Mazovian soil. But 
there the curiosity of the people was so great, when they 
learned that he was bringing a prisoner, a Crusader, that 
he had great difficulty in keeping the crowds back. Ques- 
tions poured in upon him from all sides, some began to 
ask him to give him to them, that they would " finish " 
him; others asked to have him released and would chal- 
lenge to mortal combat, first permitting him to cross the 
frontier. 

He arrived in Spychow toward evening. Jagienka 
ran out to meet him, while he fell on his knees, and 
for a few minutes could not utter a word but Jagienka 
raised him and led him upstairs where no one could over- 
hear their conversation. 

What news do you bring? " she asked, trembling with 
iRq>atience. " Are they well ? 
They are well.' 
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" They are well." 

" And has she been found ? " 

'*Yes, we have rescued her." 
it 



Praised be the Lord Jesus Christ ! " 
But, notwithstanding these words, her face became as 
rigid as stone, — all her hopes were shattered. However, 
she soon mastered herself, and Hlawa in a few words re- 
lated all he knew of Danusia's condition, saying tihat she 
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would probably arrive in a -few days and that he hastened 
to bring her the information before their arrival. 
Y " May God reward you ! And now I will go to Jurand 
\and prepare him for the ordeal." 

And the moment she left the room, Sieciechowna 
rushed out of the adjoining room. Hlawa, either because 
he had lost consciousness from the long journey and the 
great difficulties he had to overcome, or because, yearning 
for her, he forgot himself in her presence,^t was hard to 
tell, — ^hut he caught her in his arms^ pressed her to his 
breast and covered her with kisses, as if he had already 
told her all that is usually told a girl before such liberties 
are taken with her. 

She did not resist, first because of her astonishment, 
and then because of her faintness, and had not Hlawa 
caught her in his powerful arms she would have fallen 
to me floor. Fortunately, it did not last long, because 
steps were heard on the stairs, and in a moment the priest 
Klaleb entered the room. 

They sprang from each other, and the priest began to 
question Hlawa, who related how Danusia had been res- 
cued. 

" God has not saved her only to leave her reason and 
soul in darkness and in the power of evil spirits," said 
Kaleb after Hlawa finished his narrative. "Jurand will 
lay his holy hands on her and with one prayer will restore 
her reason and health." 

" Knight Jurand ? " the Czech asked in surprise. " Has 
he such power? Has he become a saint while he still 
Uves?" 

" In the eyes of God he is already a saint, and when 
he dies there will be one more martyr saiitf." 

" But you said, reverend father, that he would lay his 
hands on her. Has his right hand grown again? I re- 
member you prayed for it." 

" I said ' hands,' as it is usually done, but with God's 
grace one hand will be sufficient," said the priest. 

" Certainly," assented Hlawa. But there was dissatis- 
faction in his voice, because he expected a real miracle. 
At that moment Jagienka entered the room and said : 
• " I told him the news carefully, lest sudden joy should 
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kill him. But he fell with his face to the ground and be- 
gan to pray." 

'' He is spending all nights that way/' said the priest. 
" And now he will probably not rise till morning." 

And it so happened. Jurand thus lay, praying fervently 
all night through. The soldier, standing guard on the 
tower, afterward related that he saw a peculiar light that 
night in the window of " the old master." 

On the following day, after morning services, when 
Jagienka entered his room, he signified his desire to see 
H&wa and the prisoner. Siegfried, his hands tied cross- 
wise on his breast, was immediately brought from the un- 
derground dungeon, and headed by Tolima they entered 
the old man's room. 

The bladder-covered window permitted but little light 
to enter the room ; besides, the day was gloomy and threat- 
ening clouds hung overhead. Hlawa could scarcely recog- 
nize Jurand. The giant had become a giant skeleton. 
His face was so pale that it did not differ in color from 
his milk-white hair and beard, and when leaning over the 
arm of his chair he closed his eye-lids, he looked to Hlawa 
like a corpse. 

On a table near his chair stood a crucifix, a dish of 
water and a loaf of bread in which was stuck a misericor- 
dia, the knife which knights used to despatch their 
wounded foes. He had not eaten any other food than 
bread and water for a long time. A sackcloth which he 
wore on his naked body served him as a dress, and in- 
stead of a belt he wore a rope of twisted straw. It was 
thus the once terrible Jurand lived since his return from 
Szcytno. 

The presence of Hlawa and the prisoner was made 
known to him, and he motioned that he desired to hear 
him. The Czech briefly related how they came to rescue 
Danusia, but not to grieve the old martyr, concealed the 
fact of her mental condition. But bearing a savage ha- 
tred in his breast against the Crusaders, and wishing to 
see Siegfried receive the most rigorous punishment, he 
did not conceal that Danusia was frightened unto death, 
was emaciated, ill; that she had evidently been treated 
without pity, and that if she had remained longer in their 
hands she would have perished like a flower that is trod- 
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den under foot. This gloomy recitation was accompanied 
by a no less gloomy rumbling of the approaching storm. 
Dark clouds were gathering over Spychow. 

Jurand listened without the slightest shudder, ^nd 
seemed to have fallen asleep. But he heard everything, 
and when Hlawa began to relate Danusia's suffering, 
tears came from the hollows of his eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks. Of all earthly feeling only one survived in 
him, and that was the love for his daughter. 

Then his lips were seen moving as if in prayer. The 
first and distant peals of thunder reached those in the 
room, and from time to time flashes of lightning lit up 
the room through the bladder-covered window. He 
finally became motionless, and there followed an oppres- 
sive silence, which was broken by old Tolima, the right 
hand of Jurand, his comrade in many battles and the chief 
defender of Spychow : 

" Sir, before you stands the ravisher, the werewolf of 
the Order, who tortured you and your daughter. Make 
a sign, what shall we do with him, and how shall we pun- 
ish him?" 

A sudden tremor passed over the face of Jurand, and 
he nodded to bring the prisoner near him. In a moment 
two servants seized the German by the shoulders and 
placed him before Jurand, who passed his hand over the 
German's face, as if wishing to impress his features on 
his memory, then lowered his hand on the breast of the 
old German, touched the rope and bowed his head. 

It seemed to those present that he was considering his 
decision. However that may be, Jurand soon raised his 
head and reached for the dreadful misericordia. 

Jagienka, the Czech, even old Tolima and the servants 
held their breath. The punishment was deserved a hun- 
dredfold, the revenge was just, but their hearts shud- 
dered at the thought that the old man, himself barely 
alive, should gropingly kill the prisoner. But Jurand, 
holding the knife in the middle, and placing his index- 
I finger on the point, began to cut the ropes which bound 
\ the hands of the Crusader. 

I They were all amazed, because they understood Ju- 
( rand's intention, and would not believe their own eyes. 
I That was too much. Hlawa was the first to grumble, aftef 
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him Tolima and then the other servants. Only Kaleb 
began to ask in a voice broken by sobs : 

Brother Jurand, what is your wish ? Do you wish to 
give the prisoner his liberty? " 

" Yes" Jurand answered with a nod of his head. 

" You wish him to depart without being punished? " 

"Yes!" 

The murmur of anger and indignation was increasing, 
but the priest Kaleb, wishing that such an unheard-of 
manifestation of mercy should not pass in vain, he turned 
to the discontented and exclaimed : 

"Who dares to oppose a saint? Down on your 
knees I *' And kneeling himself, he said : 

" Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come — " 

He read the prayer to the end. At the words : " and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us," he involuntarily looked at Jurand, whose 
face was really lit up by some heavenly light. 

And that light together with the words of the prayer, 
conquered the hearts of those present. Even Tolima, 
whose soul was hardened in constant battle, made the sign 
of the cross, and embracing Jurand's knees, said : 

" Sir, if your wish is to be carried out, then the pris- 
oner must be escorted to the frontier." 

"Yes," Jurand nodded assent. 

The flashes of lightning became more frequent; the 
storm was approaching. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

Amid storm suid frequently interrupted pouring rain, 
two horsemen were approaching the Spychow frontier 
They were Siegfried and Tolima. Jurand's old servant 
was escorting him from fear that the peasants or the do- 
mestics of Spychow might kill him. Siegfried was un- 
armed. The storm was overhead. From time to time, 
when a sudden thunder-clap burst, their horses reared. 
As they rode silently along, Tolima furtively looked at Sieg- 
fried as if fearing tiiat liie latter might escape, and as he 
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did 90 a shudder crept over him, — it seemed to him that 
the Crusader's eyes were shining like those of the evil 
spirit or of a vampire. It occurred to him that he would 
do well to make the sign of the cross, but at the thought 
that, while dping so, Siegfried might begin to howl in an 
unearthly voice, and changing into some horrible form 
would snap at him, the old warrior began to tremble. 
He could attack an entire phalanx of Germans single 
handed, but he was afraid of evil spirits and wished to 
have nothing to do with them. He was on the point of 
showing the German the road to the frontier and return, 
but shame overcame that feeling, and he proceeded to 
the very frontier. When they reached the boundary of the 
Spychow forest, the rain ceased, and a strange yellowish 
light lit up the clouds. It became brighter and the unnat- 
ural lustre disappeared from Siegfried's eyes. Tolima 
was then seized with another temptation, and he said to 
himself : " I was ordered to safely escort this mad-dog to 
the frontier, and I brought him here. But must the tor- 
mentor of my master escape punishment, and would it not 
be a worthy act and pleasing to God if I should kill him? 
Why should I not challenge him to noortal combat? True, 
he has no weapon, but he could get a sword or axe on the 
Warcimow estate which is within a mile, and we could 
iJien fight." He looked greedily at the German, and his 
nostrils dilated, as if smelling the odor of fresh blood. 
He had to struggle hard against this desire ; it was hau'd 
to curb himself. But he remembered that Jurand granted 
him liberty, not only to the frontier, and had he chsdlenged 
him the holy resolve would have gone for naught, and 
the heavenly reward would correspondingly diminish. Fi- 
nally, Tolima drew in the reins and said : 
^ " Here is our frontier, and your own is not far off. 
[ou may go freely, and if you are not killed by remorse, 
stricken by God's wrath, no harm will come to you 
fjom man." 

Tolima turned back, while Siegfried continued with an 
expression of wild stupefaction on his face, without say- 
inE a word. 

[e rbde on over a broadening highway, like one sunk 
in sleep. 

The cessation of the storm was short; the sky bright- 
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ened but for a short time. Darkness again descended on 
the earth like twilight, the clouds almost touching the 
forest. An ill-omened rumbling, like an impatient hiss- 
ing and roaring of thunder, restrained by the storm an- 
gel. The lightning was already rending the air with 
blinding flashes, lighting up the threatening sky and the 
frightened earth, and then the lone traveler was seen on 
the highway, riding between the two dark walls of the 
forest. Siegfried rode half-conscious, racked by fever. 
The despair which gnawed at his heart since the death 
of Rotgier, the treacheries committed for revenge, re- 
morse, disturbing visions and heart-aches have so upset 
his reason that only with the greatest effort of will he suc- 
ceeded in restraining his insane rage, but he often suc- 
cumbed to it. And the last exhausting journey under the 
inexorable Czech, the night spent in the Spychow dun- 
geon, coupled with the uncertainty of his fate, and, es- 
pecially the almost superhuman exhibition of mercy and 
forgiveness had entirely upset his mind. At times he 
ceased entirely to be conscious of his surroundings, then 
again he was shaken by the fever awakening in him a 
dull feeling of despair, disgrace and ruin, — a, feeling that 
all was over, that the end was approaching, that all 
around him was night, and that in front of him was a 
terrible abyss, full of horrors, into which he was drawn. 

" Go ! Go ! " a voice suddenly whispered in his ear. 

He turned around and saw the image of death. In the 
form of a skeleton, seated on the skeleton of a horse, it 
moved beside him, rattling its bones. 

" Is it you ? " asked the Crusader. 

"It is I. Go! Go!" 

At the same moment he noticed on the other side an- 
other traveler; almost touching his stirrups there was 
some cteature, resembling a man in body, but with the 
face and pointed head of a beast, covered with black 
hair, and with long, pointed ears. 

" Who are you ? " exclaimed Siegfried. 

Instead of answering, the creature grinned. Siegfried 
closed his eyes, but at the same moment he heard a still 
louder rattling of bones and a voice speaking into his ear : 

"Time! Time! Hurry! Go! 

And he answered: "I gol 
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Then, as if impelled by some great internal power, he 
dismounted and took off the high saddle and bridle. His 
escorts also dismounting, did not leave his side for a mo- 
ment, and led him from the middle of the road to the 
edge of the forest. There the dark apparition bent down 
a branch of a tree and helped him to fasten the strap of 
the bridle around it. 
\ " Hurry ! " whispered Death. 

\ " Hurry ! " some voices in the tree-tops repeated. 
I Siegfried, like one plunged in lethargy, passed the long 

1 rein through the buckle, made a noose, and stepping on 
the saddle, which he had previously placed under the tree, 
put the strap around his neck. 

" Push off the saddle ! That's right! A— a!" 

Pushed by his foot the saddle rolled away, and the 
body of the unfortunate Crusader hung from the tree. 

For just an instant it seemed to him that he heard a 
hoarse, suppressed growling, and that the terrifying ap- 
parition threw itself upon him, shook him and began to tear 
his breast with its teeth, in order to rend his heart. Then 
before his darkening vision Death seemed to dissolve 
into some white cloud, which slowly approached him, em- 
braced him, surrounded him and covered all with an awful, 
impenetrable veil. 

At the same moment the storm began to rage furiously. 
A thunderbolt struck in the middle of the road with such 
a rattling that the earth seemed to shake in its founda- 
tions. The entire forest bent under the lashings of the 
storm. A whistling, hissing, howling and creaking of 
tree-trunks and cracking of branches filled all the forest 
depths. Sheets of rain, driven by the wind, obscured the 
light of the day, and only by the occasional bloody reflec- 
tions of the lightning could be seen the body of Siegfried 
at the roadside, tossed by the wind. 



The following day a numerous retinue was passing the 
same road. In the front were Jagienka and Sieciechowna, 
and behind them were the wagons surrounded by four 
servants, armed with bows and swords. The day was 
wonderful, fresh, calm and so bright that where there was 
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n« shade, the eyes of the travelers blinked from the ex- 
cessive light. 

Jagiei^a rode silently, because her heart was oppressed 
with unspeakable grief. She felt that something in her 
life had come to an end, that all her hopes had dissipated 
like the morning mist. She was thinking that while, with 
God's grace, her life might not be entirely ruined, it could 
not be anytiliing but sad, — ^at all events, entirely diflfer- 
ent than it could have been if that of which she hoped 
had not snapped. She knew that the reason for her com- 
ing to Spychow would sooner or later become known to 
Zbyshko, and at this thought her cheeks began to bum 
and bitterness flooded her heart. ** I was not proud 
enough with you/' she said to herself in her soul, *' and 
now I have what I deserved ! " 

But her meditation was interrupted by a man coming 
hastily toward them. The watchful Czech purred his 
horse to the front, but by the man's apparel he recognized 
him as a forester. The forester was bringing them 
the information that there was a man hanging at the 
roadside. The Czech became alarmed, thinking it the 
work of robbers, and at Jagienka's request hastened to 
the spot. He returned even more hastily. 

" Siegfried is hanging I " he shouted, stopping his horse 
before Jagienka. 

The presence of the expensive saddle, which robbers 
would not leave behind them, convinced them that he 
died by his own hand. Before proceeding Jagienka sent 
the Czech with some of the servants to bury the dead. 
Unwillingly, and with disgust, the servants dug a hole 
and with the handles of their pitch-forks pushed the body 
into it. And to prevent the suicide from rising and block- 
ing the way for travelers, they gathered stones on the 
road and a cone-shaped pile was soon above Siegfried's 
\ grave. Hlawa also carved a cross on a tree, — not for 
\ Siegfried, but to prevent ^vil spirits from gathering at that 
place. 

'* His soul is in hell, and his body is already in the 
ground," he said to Jagienka. 

And they proceeded. Jagjienka, when passing the grave, 
threw a pine twig on the pile of stones ; all of the others 
followed her example, — this was prescribed by custom. 
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"People say/' began Hlawa with some hesitation, — 
" and perhaps only wizards say so — ^that the rope from a 
suicide brings luck to everybody; but I did not remove 
the strap from Siegfried, because I wish you happiness 
not through sorcery, but through Jesus Christ." 

Jagienka did not answer at once, and only after a short 
silence she sighed and said, as if to herself: 

'' Ah I ray happiness is bdiind, not before me ! '' 



\ 



CHAPTER L 

On the ninth day after Jagienka's departure Zbyshko 
was approaching the Spychow frontier, but Danusia was 
already so near death that he had lost all hope of bringing 
her alive to lier father. The very next day after her 
feverish speech, he noticed that not only had she lost her 
reason, but her body was also in the grasp of some dis- 
ease, against which that child, exhausted by confinement, 
tortures, the dungeon and constant fright, could not fight. 
Perhaps the echo of the savage combat of Zbyshko and 
Matzko with the Germans filled her cup of suffering to 
the brim, and only from that moment the disease fastened 
itself upon her. However that may be, she continued fe- 
verish to the end of the journey. Within a mile of Spy- 
chow the retinue stopped to rest under the shade of a wild 
pear-tree. 

Amid the midday silence Danusia lay calmly, with 
closed eyelids, but to Zbyshko it seemed that she was 
not asleep. And really, when a mower at the other end 
of the meadow stopped and began to sharpen his sc3rthe, 
she trembled, and from her breast came a scarce audible 
whisper : 

"How the flowers smell — " 

Those were the first words that were not feverish. 
Zbyshko's heart leaped with joy, and leaning over the 
litter, he called in a low voice: 

** Danusia ! Danusia ! " 

She opened her eyes, looked at him, then a smile lit up 
.her face, and she pronounced his name : 
\ "Zbyshko!'' 
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She attempted to extend her hands, but she was too 
weak. Then he embraced her, and with his heart over- 
whelmed with emotion, he began : 

"You are yourself again! O, the Lord be praised! 
Glory — " and from his lips came a torrent of gentle 
words. 

" So you have not forgotten me? " 

And two tears which had gathered in her eyes slowly 
rolled down her cheeks. 

" How could I forget you? " exclaimed Zbyshko. 

There was more power in these words than in the most 
solemn oaths and protestations. 

Her lips moved, but the whisper was so low that Zby- 
shko couldn't hear it, and leaning over her he asked : 

" What do you say, my little berry ? ** 

" How the flowers smell — " 

"We are near the meadow, but we will go to your 
fatjier. He has been released from captivity. And you 
will be mine till death. Do you hear me? Do you under- 
stand me?" 

He was seized with sudden alarm; he noticed that she 
was growing pale and that her brow, was covered with 
large beads of perspiration. 

" What ails you ? Tell me," he repeated. 
It is dark," she whispered. 

Dark, you say? The sun shines and you say it is 
dark ? " he asked in a suppressed voice. " You have just 
spoken so reasonably! Say but one word, I beseech 
you." 

She again moved her lips, but not even a whisper es- 
caped from them. Zbyshko only guessed that she was 
calling him. Suddenly her emaciated hands began to 
tremble under the cover. It lasted but a minute. There 
was no further room for doubt; she was expiring. 

In terror and despair Zbyshko began to entreat her as if 
entreaties could help her. 

" Danusia ! O, merciful Jesus ! Wait, at least, till we 
come to Spychow ! Wait, wait ! O, Jesus, Jesus ! " 

The servants, attracted by his lamentations, gathered 
around the bier, kneeled and began to pray in a loud 
voice. 

The wind subsided^ the leaves on the tree ceased to 
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rustle and only the words of the prayer resounded through 

e wide glades and meadows. 

At the very end of the prayer Danusia opened her eyes, 
as if wishing to look for the last time on Zbyshko and the 
sunlight, and lapsed into eternal sleep. 



CHAPTER LI 

The procession finally arrived at Spychow, where they 
were met by its inhabitants headed by Jurand. He was 
supported by Tolima and a heavy cane. The priest Kaleb, 
white-robed and with a crucifix on his breast, walked be- 
side him, and behind fluttered Jurand's banner with his 
coat-of-arms ; then came old women and young girls, bare- 
headed, and finally a funeral car which handy workmen 
had prepared for the body. 

Zbyshko, as soon as he spied Jurand, ran towards him 
and in a voice full of anguish exclaimed : 

" I searched for her and found her, but she would not 
come to Spychow and wentjto God instead! " 

And overcome by suffering and exhaustion, he fell on 
Jurand's breast and exclaimed: 

" O, Jesus, Jesus, Jesus ! " 

The sight of this so touched the inhabitants of Spychow, 
that they began to beat their faces, not knowing how other- 
wise to express their sorrow and their desire for revenge,, 
crying : 

" O fate ! O fate ! It is joy to thee, while we weep. 
Alas, O fate I " 

Some complained with tears in their eyes that she did 
not pity the tears of her father and husband. Jurand then 
motioned with his cane as a sign of his desire to go to 
Danusia. 

Tolima and Zbyshko took him by the arms and brought 
him to the bier, where he took his stand, felt w.ith his 
hand at the face of the corpse until he found its hands 
arranged in the shape of a cross, shook his head several 
times as if to say that it was his Danusia, none other, and 
that he recognized his child. Thereupon he embraced her, 
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with one arm, and raised the stump of the other heaven- 
ward. Those present understood this mute appeal to God, 
more eloquent than words of grief. 

Zbyshko, whose face, after his momentary paroxysm of 
grief, hardened again, stood silent like a stone statue, and 
all around them became so quiet, that one could hear the 
humming of the flies. 

The priest Kaleb then sprinkled with holy wjater 
Danusia, Zbyshko, and Jurand and began to drawl 
"Requiem aetemam." After finishing the litany he 
prayed for a long while aloud, and those present isnagined 
they heard a prc^hetic voice, when he said that the torture 
of the innocent child shall become the last drop that shall 
over fill the cup of iniquity and that a day of reckoning, 
of vengeance for wrongs committed shall soon arrive. 

All then hurried to Spychow; but they did not put 
the remains of Danusia on the car ; they carried her on the 
bier in advance of the escort. The ringing of the church 
bell seemed to call and invite them home, and they marched 
singing through the wide lane under the golden hue of 
the setting sun. Evening fell and the herds of cattle 
were returning from the fields when they arrived^ The 
chapel where 3ie remains were deposited was lit by burn- 
ing candles, while seven damsels sang litanies till early 
morning. Zbyshko himself remained beside the corpse all 
night, and early in the morning he placed it in a coffin. 

Jurand was not present, for something strange happened 
to him. Soon after his return he lost control of his limbs, 
and being placed in bed, lost consciousness of his sur- 
roundings. In vain the priest Kaleb spoke to him, in vain 
he inquired how he felt ; he did not hear, did not compre- 
hend, but lying on his back, he raised the eyelids of his 
hollow eyes and smiled with a happy face> and moved his 
lips, as if speaking to someone. Thus he lay for a long 
time, and when Zbyshko, a w.eek after, left with ransom 
for Matzko, he was still in tha same position. 

After the death of Danusiaj'-'Zbyshko went about like 
one dazed, entirely oblivious to his surroundings. He re- 
lated to Kaleb of the capture of Matzko, and they decided 
to send Tolima to Marienburg with the ransom. Tolima 
was summoned and told to prepare for the journey. 
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" Gk) to Plozk," said the priest to Tolima, " and obtain 
a safe conduct from the Prince ; otherwise the first com- 
thur you meet will rob you and hold you captive." 

" I know them/' replied Tolima. " Even a safe conduct 
is no protection against them," and so he departed. 

Zbyshko's grief had no bounds. Up to the time of 
Danusia's death he lived under a great strain of his vital 
forces, and now that his labors had ended and Danusia 
was finally rescued, all ended as with one blow of the 
sword. With those labors a part of his life was gone, — 
gone his hope, gone his happiness, his beloved perished 
and nought remained. He was so completely overwhelmed 
by his g^ef, that he became insensible to anything, and the 
only feeling that filled his being was pity for Danusia. 

A few weeks afterwards de Lorche arrived. Hearing of 
the misfortune of Zbyshko, he went at once to the grave 
of Danusia where he prayed, and being somewhat of a 
minstrel himself, composed a song about her, which he 
sang feelingly, the while playing on his lute. Although 
Zbyshko did not understand the words of the song, he was 
so toudied by the melody that he wept all night through. 

When asked what brought him to Spychow, de Lorche 
told the priest that he had heard of Danusia's death from 
Tolima, whom he had seen in the Lubowa prison, and 
that he came to surrender himself to Zbyshko. 

The news of Tolima's imprisonment produced a great 
impression on Zbyshko and the priest. It was evident 
that the ransom money was lost, as it was the hardest 
matter in the world to make the Crusaders give up the 
money once they got possession of it. It was necessary 
then to go with new ransom. 

" Alas ! " exclaimed Zbyshko, " My poor uncle is ex- 
pecting me and thinks that I have forsaken him. I must 
go to him in all haste." — ^And turning to de Lorche he 
asked : " Do you know, how it happened ? Do you know, 
that he is in the clutches of the Crusaders ? " 

" I know," responded de Lorche — " because I have seen 
him in Marienburg, and for that reason I come here." 

Meanwhile the priest Kaleb started to speak : — ** We 
have done wrong," said he, "but we all lost our heads. 
I have expected much more of Tolima's cleverness. Why 
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didn't he go to Plozk and why did he venture among those 
robbers without a safe conduct? " 

Thereupon de Lorche shrugged his shoulders : " What 
- do they care about a safe conduct I Has not the Prince 
of Plozk as well as your own suffered wrongs at their 
hands ? There are always fights and attacks on the frontier 
— as your own people would not leave wrongs unavenged. 
Every comthur, nay, every soldier, does as he likes, and 
as to thievery, they excel one another." 

" The more reason why Tolima should have gone to 
Plozk. 

" H6 wanted to do so, but they caught him on the fron- 
tier while asleep at the dead of night. They would have 
killed him then and there had not he told them that he is 
carrying money to the comthur of Lubowa. That saved 
him from instant death." 

" And uncle Matzko ? How is he? Is he well? Don't 
they make attempts on his life? " asked Zbyshko. 

" He is well," said de Lorche. " There is great animos- 
ity against Prince Witold and against those who assist 
the Zmudans, and they would have surely made away with 
the old knight, if the loss of ransom did not stay their 
murderous hands. The brothers von Baden shield him for 
the same reason, and then it is a question of the safety 
of my own head, which, had they lost it, would bring 
down upon them the wrath of all the knights of Flanders, 
Geldern and Burgundy — You know that I am a blood re- 
lation of the Count of Geldern." 

"What has that to do with your own head?" inter- 
rupted Zbyshko in astonishment. 

" Because I am your prisoner. I spoke to them in 
Marienburg thus : * You cujt the throat of the old knight 
of Bogdanietz and the young one will cut mine.' " 

" No, I will not ! so help me God ! " 

" I know you wouldn't, but they are afraid of it, and 
for that reason Matzko is quite safe in their hands. They 
told me, that you are also a prisoner, that they let you go 
on your word as a knight given to Baden, that you would 
come back, but I told them that when you captured me, 
you were free, and that you have my word of honor. 
And while I am in your hands they will harm neither 
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Matzko, nor you. Pay ransom to von Baden, but de- 
mand a double or treble amount for myself. They must 
pay it. I don't say so because I deem myself wprthier than 
you, but punish them for their greed and covetousness, 
which I detest. I had once quite another opinion of them, 
but at present I despise them and their hospitality. I shall 
go to the Holy Land in search of adventure, I shall not 
longer be in their service." 

" Or stay with us, sir," said the priest Kaleb, " and I 
think that will be the result of it anyway, because as re- 
gards the ransom due us for you they would not pay it, 
as they have not got it." 

" If they will not pay it, I will pay it myself, as I came 
here with a wagon-load of costly things and the value of 
their contents will sufficiently cover it." 

The priest Kaleb repeated to Zbyshko these words to 
which even Matzko would not be indifferent, but Zbyshko 
in his youth and impetuosity exclaimed : 

" On my honor ! it shall not be as you say ! You treated 
me as a friend and brother and no ransom shall I take 
from you." 

Thereupon they embraced, feeling that a new bond 
united them. 

But de Lorche smilingly said : " Well, do not let the 
Germans know of this, as it will affect the fate of Matzko. 
You see, they must pay, because they are afraid that it 
should not be rumored in the courts and among the 
knighthood in general that they invite foreign knights as 
their guests, who when taken prisoners are soon forgotten, 
and the Germans are very much in need of foreign guests, 
as they are in fear of Witold, and still more of the Poles 
and their King." 

" Then be it so," said Zbyshko. " You shall stay here, 
or anywhere you choose in Mazovia, and I will go for my 
uncle and will try to evince a great hatred towards you." 

" By Saint George ! Do so*! " replied de Lorche. " But 
listen first what I have to tell you. There is a rumor in 
Marienburg that a meeting is planned between the King 
of Poland and the Prince of Plozk either in Plozk or on the 
frontier. The Crusaders are greatly interested in this, as 
they wish to ascertain whether the King will lend his as- 
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sistance to Witold, should the latter openly declare war 
against them on account of Zmud. Hie 1 they are cunning 
as snakes, but they have found a master in Witold. They 
are greatly worried about it, as no one knows what are his 
designs and what he is doing. ' He ceded to us Zmud,' they 
said in the council ropm — * but thereby he keeps a sword 
suspended over our necks, *one word of his,' they say, 
' and a revolt is ready to start.* Thus matters lay. I shall 
go myself some day to his court; I might try to break 
a lance with him, besides, I heard the damsels there are of 
angelic appearance." 

" You spoke, sir," interrupted the priest Kaleb, " of the 
visit of the Polish King to Plozk ? " 

" Yes. Let Zbyshko attach himself to the Royal Court. 
The Prince wants the King's favor and will refuse him 
nothing. You must know that, in case of need, none can 
be more humble than the Crusaders. Let Zbyshko become 
a member of his suite, and let him make himself known, by 
loudly proclaiming the wrongs done him. Let the King 
and the knights of Krakow hear him ; they are known all 
over the world and their exploits are appreciated through- 
out all knigfatdoms." 

" A wise council ! By the Holy Cross ! " exclaimed the 
priest. 

" Yes," affirmed de Lorche. " There will be no lack 
of occasions. I have heard in Marienburg that there will 
be feasts, there will be tournaments, as the foreign guests 
will naturally like to meet the royal knights in friendly 
combat. By God! There will be the knight Jean of 
Aragonia, the greatest knight in Christendom. Don't 
you know it? Why, he sent in his glove straight from 
Aragonia to your Zawisza as a challenge, that it should 
not be said at the courts that there are other ones equal 
to him in the world." 

The advent of de Lorche and his conversation so 
awakened Zbyshko from his morbid torpidity in which 
he was hitherto plunged, that he heard his news with 
avidity. Of Jean of Aragonia he knew, as it was 
the duty at that time of every knight to know and 
remember the names of all renowned knights. The re- 
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nown of the Aragonian nobility, especially of Jean, had 
spread over the whole world. No single kjiight could 
withstand him on the arena, the Moors trembled at the 
sight of his armor, and it was by common consent acceded 
that he was the first knight in Christendom. At the 
mention of him the fighting blood of a knight began to rise 
and Zbyshko eagerly asked : " Did he challenge Zawisza 
Czorny ? " 

' " A year has passed since he sent him his gjove and 
Zawisza sent back to him his own." 

" Then Jean of Aragonia surely will come." 

" I don't know for a certainty, but such is the rumor. 
The Crusaders sent him an invitation long ago." 

" God grant to see such things ! " 

" God grant it ! " said de Lorche. " And even if Za- 
wisza is defeated, which easily might happen, it would 
redound to his praise that such a knight as Jean has de- 
feated him, nay, to all your people." 

" Ah we shall see ! " said Zbyshko. " I say only : God 
grant me to see it. And I repeat it." 

Their wish was not realized at that time, as according 
to old chronicles the combat between Zawisza and the 
renowned Jean of Aragonia took place several years later 
in Perpignan, when in the presence of King Zygmunt, and 
Pope Benedict XIII. the King of Aragonia and a multi- 
tude of princes and cardinals, Zawisza Czorny of Garbowa 
knocked down from his horse with the first onslaught of 
his lance his famous antagonist and defeated him in a 
glorious manner. 

Meanwhile Zbyshko as well as de Lorche consoled them- 
selves with the hope, that even should Jean not be able 
to come to that tournament, they will see celebrated 
knightly deeds of valor^ as there was no lack in Poland of 
brave knights who did not fall short of Zawisza; and 
among the Crusaders could always be found foreign 
knights, the best French, English, Burgundian and Italian 
fencers ready to close ranks in single combat. 

" Listen," said Zbyshko to Sir de Lorche. " I feel lone- 
some without my uncle Matzko and eagerly wish to go to 
ransom him, and therefore to-morrow I shall straight 
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away go to Plozk. But why should you stay here? 
Though you are my prisoner, come with me and you shall 
see the King and his court." 

" I wanted to ask you about that myself," replied 
Lorche, " as I long since desired to see your knights, and 
besides I heard that the dames at your royal court re- 
semble more angels than inhabitants of this earthly 
sphere." 

"You know something about the court of Witold," 
remarked Zbyshko. 



CHAPTER LII 

Zbyshko reproached himself that in his grief he forgot 
of his unde^ and as it was in his nature to accomplish 
without delay whatever he undertook, he started at the 
break of day with Sir de Lxjrche on his journey to Plozk. 
The roads on the frontier were even in time of peace not 
safe, on account of highwaymen infesting them, who were 
aided and abetted by the Crusaders, for which King Jagello 
sharply took them to task. In spite of complaints sent 
even to Rome ; in spite of threatenings and strict measures 
for public safety — ^the neighboring comthurs often al- 
lowed knights to ally themselves with robber gangs, leav- 
ing those who had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of the Poles, to their fate, but giving protection to those 
returning laden with spoils, not only in their villages but 
also in their own castles. Very often have travelers and 
frontiersmen fallen a prey into the hands of such robbers, 
and particularly children of the rich who were captured 
for their ransom. But the two young knights having a 
strong bodyguard, counting, besides the drivers, over a 
dozen well armed foot and mounted young men, had no 
fear of an attack and without any mishap reached Plozk, 
where a pleasant surprise awaited them. There at an inn 
they met Tolima who had arrived the previous day. It 
happened this way: when the chief Crusader of Lubowa 
heard that the messenger, while being pursued near Brod- 
incy, he managed to hide a part of the ransom money, 
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sent him back to that castle with an escort to the com- 
thur of said place to force him to disclose the hiding 
place of the money. Tolima made use of this occasion 
and escaped, and when the knights expressed their aston- 
ishment at his easy escape, he related to them the follow- 
ing: 

" It was all on account of their niggardliness. The com- 
thur of Brodincy did not want to send me with a strong 
g^ard, as he did not wish the fact of this money to be- 
come known. Perhaps he agreed with the comthur of 
Lubowa upon the division of the spoils, and they feared 
that should it become known, a large part would have to 
go to Marienburg, or may be the whole would have to be 
handed over to Baden. Therefore he gave me only two 
men, one conceited hireling, who was kept busy together 
with myself at the oars, while rowing up the river Dervec, 
and another man, some clerk. Well, it was at dusk, no- 
body could see us; we were near the frontier. He gave 
me a strong oak oar — well, it was the Lord's grace — and 
here I am at Plozk." 

" Yes ! those two have not returned ! " exclaimed 
Zbyshko. 

A smile relaxed the rigid features of Tolima. 

" They are steaming down the Dervec to the Wysla," 
, he said. " How could they return when under water? The 
Crusaders will, I expect, find them at Tom." 

After awhile turning to Zbyshko he added : " A part 
of the money the comthur of Lubowa deprived me of, 
but that part which was hidden by me I found safe and 
have given it for safe keeping to your servant who is stay- 
ing with the Prince at his castle, as it is more safe there 
than with me at this inn.'* 

" My servant in Plozk ? What is he doing here ? " 
Zbyshko asked in surprise. 

" He departed soon after Siegfried was brought here, 
with the young damsel who was in Spychow and who is 
at present a lady-in-waiting at the court of the Prince ; so 
he told me yesterday." 

But Zbyshko, who was so depressed by his grief over 
the death of Danusia, that he heard nothing in Spychow 
and knew nothing, remembered now that the Czech was 
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sent out with Siegfried — ^and at this sad memory his heart 
filled with grief and revenge. 

" It is true ! " said he. " And where is that ruffian ? 
What has become of him? " 

*** Has not Kaleb told you ? Siegfried hanged himself 
and you, sir, passed by his grave." 

There was a pause for a while. 

" Your shield bearer said," continued Tolima after 
awhile, " that he is ready to go to you ; that he would have 
done so long ago but for 9ie illness of the young lady 
whom he had to attend, as she fell ill here soon after her 
return from Spychow." 

And Zbyshko rousing himself as if from sleep, asked : 
*(What lady?" 

" That lady," replied the old man, " your sister, or re- 
lation who came over with Matzko to Spychow, and who 
piet our master Jurand on the way in such a wretched 
^tate. If it were not for her, neither the knight Matzko 
tior your shield bearer would have recognized him. Our 
piaster was very fond of her after that, and, besides the 
■priest Kaleb, she had more influence on him than any one 
« else." 

But the young knight widely opened his eyes in aston- 
ishment, " Kaleb did not tell me of any lady, iand I have 
no female relation." 

" He did not tell you because you were insensible from 
grief and knew nothing of God's world." 

" And what was the name of that lady? " 

" She was called Jagienka." 

Zbyshko appeared as if in a dream. That Jagienka 
should come from distant Zgozelice to Spychow seemed 
to him impossible. And why? For what purpose? 
True, it was no mystery to him that the lady was glad to 
see him and was not indifferent to him while he was in 
Zgozelice, but he informed her of his marriage — ^and in 
view of this he could not admit the thought that old 
Matzko has brought her over to Spychow in order to give 
her to him in marriage. Besides, neither Matzko nor the 
Czech have even given him an inkling of this. All this 
seemed to him strange and wholly inexplicable, but he be- 
gan to bombard Tolima with questions, like a man who 
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dots not believe his own ears and wants to hear repeated 
the improbable news. Tolima could not give him any 
clearer explanations than those he stated before, and in- 
stead went to the castle to search for the servant^ with 
whom he returned before sun down. 

The Czech greeted the young gentleman with pleasure 
intermingled with sadness, as he had already heard of all 
that happened at Spychow. Zbyshko, for his part, was 
heartily glad to see him, as he knew him as a faithful 
and loving soul, one of those whom a man in misfortune 
needs the most. He roused himself and related of the 
death of Danusia and shared with him his grief, tears and 
sorrow as brothet with brother. Time passed quickly and 
at last, at the request of Zbyshko, de Lorche repeated to 
them the same mournful song which he composed on the 
death of Danusia, and recited it on a zither at the open 
window with face and eyes turned heavenward. 

When they at last quieted down, they began to talk of 
the events happening now in Plozk. 

" I have stopped over here on my way to Marienburg," 
began Zbyshko. "You know that uncle Matzko is in 
prison and I am going to pay his ransom." 

" I know," answered the Czech. " You did well, sir. 
I wanted to go to Spychow myself to advise you to go by 
the way of Plozk. The King has to ratify a treaty with 
the Crusaders at Raciak and in the presence of the King 
they will try to be more civil and show a better Christian 
spirit towards you." 

" Tolima told me, that you intended to go to me, but the 
health of Jagienka hindered you from coming. I have 
heard that Matzko has brought her over to this part of the 
country and that she even stayed at Spychow; I have 
been greatly astonished at this ! Tell me, please, what in- 
duced Matzko to bring her over here from Zgozelice ? " 

" There were plenty of reasons for that. Firstly, Matzko 
was afraid lest the knights Wilk and Cztan attack 
Zgozelice if she were left there without protection, which 
would result in danger to the young children. In her ab- 
sence the children are safe, as according to the Polish cus- 
tom here, a nobleman, if he cannot otherwise, will force 
a girl to marry him, but on little orphans nobody will dare 
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to lay his hand^ as the executioner's sword, and worse 
than the sword, pubHc odium, will deter anyone from 
molesting them. There was another reason, too; a rela- 
tion of hers died and left her sole heiress of his estate, 
which was under the guardianship of the Plozk bishop. 
Therefor Matzko brought her here to Plozk." 

" But he took her also to Spychow ? " 

" He brought her there, as owing to the departure of 

\ the bishop and the Prince, he had nobody to leave her 

I with. And lucky it was he took her ! Were it not for the 

I young lady we would have passed over Jurand as over 

I a common beggar. Only after she took pity on him we 

j found who that beggar was. The Lord has worked 

; through her merciful heart." And he began to relate how 

■ subsequently Jurand loved and blessed her ; how necessary 

she became to him, and Zbyshko, though he knew it from 

Tolima, heard his story greatly moved and felt grateful 

to Jagienka. 

" God give her health ! " at last he said. 

" It is strange, though, that you did not mention this to 
me." 

The Czech felt uneasy, and wishing to gain time 
for answering this question, asked: " Where, sir? " 

"AtSkirwoillas?" 

" Have we not told you ? How funny ! It seems to me 
we told you then but you were thinking of something else." 

" You told me of the return of Jurand but nothing of 
Jagienka." 

" Well, you may be mistaken, and then perhaps Matzko 
thought that I had told you, and I thought that he did. 
There was no use anyway to tell you of anything then. 
And no wonder ! But it is different now. It is our good 
fortune that Jagienka is here, as she can be of great use to 
Matzko." 

" In what can she be of any help ? " 

" Let her say but one word to the Princess, who is 
very fond of her. The Crusaders would refuse her noth- 
ing on account of her royal birth, and also by reason of her 
great friendship for them. You have perhaps heard that 
Prince ' Skirgillo (brother of the King) rebelled against 
Witold and took refuge with the Crusaders, who want to 
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assist him to the throne of Witold. Knowing of the 
Princess's influence on the King, the Crusaders desire her 
to use it in favor of Skirgillo. They know well — ^the devil 
take them! — ^that should they get rid of Witold their rest 
will be undisturbed, and for this reason the emissaries of 
the Crusaders fawn on her and slavishly obey her com- 
mands." 

" Jagienka loves Matzko and will surely intercede for 
him," said Zbyshko. 

" There is no doubt about it. But you should go to 
the castle to see her and prepare her what to say." 

" We intend to go to the castle at any rate ; that is what 
we came here for," responded Zbyshko. " We must trim 
a little our hair and dress ourselves decently." 

The Czech went out to call some servants and returned 
with them, and while the two young knights were busy 
with their toilet for the coming evening audience in the 
castle, he related to them of the doings at the royal and 
princely courts. 

"The Crusaders," continued he, "are undermining 
Prince Witold, because as long as he lives and reigns 
by the grace of the King over the mighty country, they 
will never have any rest I In truth, only of him are they 
afraid. And therefore they are burrowing under him like 
rabbits! They have succeeded in exciting against him 
the princes here, and even Prince Janush is angry with 
him on account of Wyzny." 

" So, Prince Janush and Princess Anna are also here? " 
asked Zbyshko. " I shall find a host of acquaintances 
here, as I am not for the first time in Plozk." 

" Why, yes," responded the shield bearer, " both are 
here; they have not a few differences to settle with the 
Crusaders, and they are ready to lay their charges before 
the Master in the presence of the King." 

" And how is the King? For whom is he? Is he not 
angry with the Crusaders, and would he not draw his 
sword against them?" 

" The King likes not the Crusaders, and it is rumored 
that he threatened them with war long since. What con- 
cerns Witold, the King prefers him to his own brother 
Skirgillo, who is a lazy drunkard. And for that reason all 
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the knights surrounding the King profess that His Maj- 
esty win not declare himself in opposition to Witold, and 
will not promise the Crusaders to withhold his assistance 
from Witold. And this is very probable, as Princess 
Anna here is dancing attendance on the King and seems 
to be preoccupied." 

" Zawisza Czomy, is he here ? " 

" He is not here, but there is an innumerable host of 
other knights, and if it comes to blows, Great Lord, how 
they will let the fur fly with the Germans I" 

''^Not I shall pity them." 

After awhile, having dressed themselves properly, 
they walked out to the castle. The evening reception was 
to take place at that night not at the Prince's castle, but 
at the city Mayor's Andrew from Jasienz, whose vast pos- 
sessions were situated within the precincts of the castle's 
walls, near the Great Tower. As the night was clear 
and warm the mayor, to avoid the heat and closeness of 
the rooms, ordered tables to be put outside in the court- 
yard and garden. Burning barrels full of tar lit it up 
with a golden glare, the moon, shining like a knight's 
shield in a cloudless sky amidst a host of stars, cast a 
bright lustre on the assemblage. 

The crowned guests had not arrived yet, but the place 
teemed with knights, with clergymen, with courtiers of the 
royal cortege as well as of the Prince's. Zbyshko knew 
most of them, especially those belonging to Prince Janush, 
and of the Krakow folks he knew a great many; among 
the last the sight of Powala of Taczew pleased him the 
most, as he well remembered what services were rendered 
him once by the celebrated knight from Krakow. 

He could not approach them though at once, as they all 
were surrounded by the knights of the place in a close 
circle, inquiring about Krakow, about the court, about the 
pleasures and military enterprises, at the same time ob- 
serving their armor, the way they trimmed their hair, 
which was glued to their temples according to the custom 
of that time, arid giving all of them an air of courtliness 
and high fashion. Powala at last saw Zbyshko, and mo- 
tioning aside the Mazurs approached him. 

"I recognized you, my boy," said he, pressing his 
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hands. " How are you ? and where do you hail from ? 
By God ! I see you are already wearing a belt and armor. 
Others wait for this till their heads are gray, but you seem 
to have served Saint George not in vain." 

" God give you happiness, noble Sir," responded Zby- 
shko. " Had I unhorsed the foremost German, it would 
not have given me as much pleasure as seeing you in full 
enjoyment of your health." 
" I am also glad. And where is your father ? " 
" He is not my father, but my uncle. At present he is a 
captive of the Crusaders, and I am going with ransom for 
him." 

" And where is the damsel who covered you with her 
hood?" 

Zbyshko said nothing, but lifted his eyes, which filled 
with tears, at the sight of which Powala said : 

" This is a vale of tears, nothing but a vale. . . . But 
let us go to a seat ; you will there tell me all your adven- 
tures." And they went into the hall, where Zbyshko began 
to relate to him of the misfortune of Jurand, of the kid- 
napping of Danusia, of his search for her, and of her death 
after her rescue. And Powala listened to him and his 
face showed various emotions of anger, menace, pity 
and thoughtfulness. At last, when Zbyshko finished, he 
said : " I shall tell all this to the King, our .^§ire,._.,HeJiaslgat 
to settle accounts wiTirflieTOTaster* of 'tlie Order in the case 
of the Httte Jasko from'i€retkow «n4..dfi03ajld! .punishment, 
for those who kidnapped him, which they did for the ran- 
som they expect. It is nothing to them to lay a violent 
hand on a child." 

He became thoughtful for a minute and continued to 
speak as if in a monologue : 

" Insatiable nature ! far worse than the Turks and Tar- 
tars ! They are in mortal fear of the King, and yet they 
cannot abstain from robbery and murder. They attack 
villagers, kill farmers, drown* fishermen, kidnap children 
like wolves. What would happen if they had no fear ! 
r " The Master is sending out letters to the foreigners 
J against the King and flatters him in his face, for he knows 
* better than any man what our strength is. But at last 
\ the measure will be overfilled ! " 
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He was silent for a while and laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Zbyshko he continued : 

" I shall tell the King, who is greatly incensed against 
them ; and be sure, that an awful punishment shall over- 
take those who caused all your misfortunes." 

" Of those none is alive ! " replied Zbyshko. 

" Well, I sec you left not your debt unpaid. You did 
not settle though with Lichtenstein, as I know you could 
not. We shall have to wait for war, — which I pray God 
to send, — ^to pay your debt to him, as he could not accept 
a challenge without permission of the Master of the Order, 
and the latter would not give it because he cannot spare 
him ; he renders him good services at foreign courts." 

" My first step shall be to ransom my uncle." 

" Yes ; by the way, I inquired about Lichtenstein. He 
is not here, nor is he likely to be present in Raciak, as he 
was sent on a mission to the English court to get archers. 
Don't worry your head about the uncle. Let the King or 
the Princess here say a word and the Master shall not 
haggle about the ransom." 

" The more so, as I have as distinguished a prisoner, 

I the knight de Lorche, who is a very important and well 

known personage among them. He would be glad to 

make your acquaintance as nobody appreciates a bold 

knight more than he." 

So saying he nodded to Sir Lorche, who stood near, and 
having been informed before who was Zbyshko's com- 
panion, approached them with deference, as he was eager 
to know such a celebrated knight as Powala. When Zby- 
shko introduced them one to another, the Gelderner bowed 
respectfully and said: 

" A greater honor for me than to shake your hand would 
be to meet you in the arena or on the field of battle." The 
valiant knight of Taczew smiled at this, as in the presence 
of the small and insignificant de Lorche he looked like a 
mountain, and replied : 

" And I am glad to meet you at the convivial table, and 
please the Lord, nowhere else." 

De Lorche became thoughtful for a moment and then 
exclaimed timidly : 

" Still if you, noble ' sir, will insist that my lady 
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Jagienka of Dlugolas is not the most beautiful and virtu- 
ous woman in the world — it would be a great honor to me 
— ^to contradict — ^and — " 

Here he stopped and cast swift glances of respect and 
appreciation at Powala. 

But the latter, being either conscious of his power to 
squeeze the life out of the Gelderner between his two fin- 
gers as if it were a nut to crack, or being of a good natured, 
easy disposition, laughed aloud and said : 

" Bah ! I, in my time, was devoted to the Burg^ndian 
Princess, but she was ten years older than I. If you as- 
sert, sir, that my Princess is not older than your Jagienka, 
let us go quick to horse." 

On hearing that de Lxjrche looked thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment at Powala, then his face began to work so that he 
burst out in a loud laughter. And Powala bent down, 
caught him by the hips in his arms, raised him bodily from 
the ground and commenced to rock him to and fro as if 
he were a babe in the arms of his nurse. 

"Pax! Pax!'* said he — "as the Bishop Kropidlo is 
saying. I like you my knight, and by God, we shall never 
fight about any dame." And embracing him put him 
down on the ground just as the trumpets proclaimed the 
entrance of the guests in the Audience Hall, and Prince 
Ziemovit with his spouse made their entrance. 

" The nobility of this part of the country have always 
precedence before even the King and Prince Janush," ex- 
plained Powala to Zbyshko, " and though the reception 
is given by the mayor, in Plozk they are the masters. 
Let us go to the Princess, as you know her from Krakow ; 
she will intercede before the King in your behalf." And 
taking him under his arms entered the Audience Hall. 
After the Prince and Princess followed the gentlemen and 
ladies of the Court, clad in their finest gala habiliments, so 
that the hall looked as bright as if adorned with flowers. 
Zbyshko, coming up with Powala looked about him, scan- 
ning the faces in search for some familiar ones, and was 
taken aback by surprise. Right behind the Princess he 
saw a familiar figure, a well known face but so well poised, 
so beautiful and so ladylike, that at first he thought that 
it was an optical illusion. 
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Is it Jagienka, or perhaps, a daughter of the Prince 

of Plozk?" But it was really Jagienka Zychowna of 

Zgozelice, who at the moment their glances met smiled at 

him in a friendly and pitiful manner, then changed color 

\ and with eyes cast down, stood with a golden tiara on her 

1 dusky hair and in the full glare of her beauty, tall and 

I charming. She seemed not only like a princess but like a 

I real queen. 



CHAPTER LIII 

Zbyshko fell on his knees before the Lady of Plozk and 
offered her homage, but she did not recognize him at first, 
as she had not seen him for a long time. When he told 
her his name, she said : 

" Is it really you ! I thought you belonged to the royal 
court. Zbyshko of Bogdanietz ! Why, your uncle, the old 
knight from Bogdanietz was entertained as our guest for 
some time, and I remember how I and my ladies were shed- 
ding tears at his tale about your adventures. Have you 
found your fiancee ? Where is she now ? " 

" She is dead, my noble Lady." 

" O merciful Jesus ! Do not speak more, as I could not 
restrain myself from crying. It is the only consolation 
that she is surely in heaven, and you are young yet. God 
will reward you. The old knight is of course with you ? " 

** No, he is in captivity with the Crusaders, whither I 
am going to pay ransom for him." 

"Then he is also in ill-luck! And he seemed to be a 
man of quick wit and full of resources and presence of 
mind. When you shall have ransomed him, come back to 
us. We shall be glad to entertain you both, as I know 
that he does not lack in wisdom nor you in stateliness." 

" We shall be happy to do that, gracious Lady, the more 
so because I came here expressly to ask your Grace to say 
a kind word in his behalf." 

" Very well. Come to-morrow before we start for the 
hunt. I shall have leisure." 

Further conversation was interrupted by the npise of 
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trumpets and drums, signifying the arrival of Prince 
Janush of Mazovia and spouse. 

As Zbyshko stood with the Lady of Plozk at the en- 
trance, Princess Anna Danuta noticed him at once and 
went in his direction, heedless of the obeisance made by 
the Mayor to her; at the sight of her the young man's 
wounds started to bleed afresh and he at once kneeled 
down before her, and embracing her knees he kept silent, 
while she bending down stroked his head with her hands. 
Tear after tear she shed on his flaxen hair, like a 
mother weeping over the misfortune of her own son. 
And to the great astonishment of the whole court and 
guests for a long time she cried over him, repeating : " Oh 
Jesus ! Merciful Jesus ! " And lifting him from his 
knees said : " I weep for her, for my Danusia, I weep 
over you I God has so commanded. In vain were your 
labors, and in vain are our tears now! Tell me never- 
theless of her and of her death. I never can hear enough 
of it even if you go on telling till midnight." And she 
took him aside as Powala did before. Those present who 
did not know Zbyshko began to make inquiries about him 
and his history, until soon every one was talking of him, of 
Danusia and of Jurand. 

The ambassadors of the Crusaders,. Frederic von Ven- 
den, who was sent to meet the King, and John von Schon- 
feld, comthur from Osterody got also interested. The 
latter, a German, bom in Silesia, spoke Polish well and 
inquired eagerly of the cause of the general interest, and 
hearing the story from the lips of Joska from Zabierz, a 
nobleman of the court of Prince Janush, observed : 

" Danfeld and de Loeve were suspected even by the 
Master himself that they were addicted to black magic." 
And then bethinking himself that such a statement would 
cast a shadow on the whole Order, as fell once on the 
Templars, he quickly added : " So the story tellers as- 
serted, but it is not true, as there are none such among 



us." 



But Powala, who stood near by, replied : 
" Those who are against the Christianizing of Lithuania 
could also be against the Cross." 
" We wear the cross on our cloaks," answered Schon- 
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fcld proudly. Whereupon Powala quickly retorted: 
" One must wear it in his heart." At that moment the 
sound of trumpets loudly announced the arrival of the 
{Cing^ccompanied by the Bishop of Gniesen, by the Bishop 
of Krakow and some other magnates and persons of high 
nobility, among whom was Zyndram of Maszkovice and 
young Prince Jamont. The King did not change any since 
Zbyshko saw him last. He had the same ruddy cheeks, 
the same long hair which he constantly pushed back behind 
his ears, and the same restless, shifting eyes. He ap- 
peared to Zbyshko to have become more thoughtful and 
majestic, as if he were more certain of his throne, which 
he was ready then to leave after the death of the Queen, 
and as if he were conscious of the great power he wielded. 
Both Princes of Mazovia ranged themselves at once at the 
sides of the King, the German ambassadors made their 
obeisance, facing him and around him stood the digni- 
taries and foremost courtiers. The walls of the hall 
trembled from the ceaseless noise, from the sound of the 
trumpets and the thunder of the kettle drums. 

When at last the din subsided and all became quiet, the 
German ambassador, von Venden commenced to speak of 
matters relating to the Order, but the King perceiving 
the purport of his speech, impatiently shook his hand and 
exclaimed, with his rough and loud voice : " Keep silent ! 
We came here to enjoy ourselves, and prefer to see food 
and drink rather than your mouldy parchments." But he 
smiled good-naturedly, not wishing to give offense to the 
Crusader. "About our affairs we shall have plenty of 
time to talk when we arrive at Raciak." And turning to 
Prince Ziemovit, he said : " To-morrow shall we go 
hunting in the forest ? " 

This question implied the wish of the King not to talk 
of anything that evening, but of hunting which he loved 
to distraction and for which he came to Mazovia, as the 
country in I^ittle and Great Poland had no forests in 
abundance and some parts of it were so thickly settled that 
they were wholly nude of woods. All present became 
animated with pleasure, as they knew that when the King 
speaks of hunting exploits he is merry and very gracious. 
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Prince Ziemovit started to explain where he intended 
to go and what game they were going to hunt for, and 
Prince Janush despatched some of his retinue to fetch his 
two mighty " hounds " who brought boars to bay, and 
could crush bears with their paws, in order to show them 
to the King, Zbyshko eagerly desired to go and bow to the 
King, but he could not approach him. Only from a distance 
Prince Jamont, remembering well the sharp reply the 
young Knight gave him once in Krakow, nodded to him 
pleasantly, motioning to him to come near him at his 
earliest convenience. At this moment a hand gently 
touched his shoulders and a sweet sad voice called out : 
" Zbyshko ! " 

The young knight turned around and stood face to face 
with Jagienka. Being at first busy with greeting the 
Princess Ziemovit and with subsequent conversation with 
Princess Janush, he could not manage to approach her, 
but she herself, profiting by the momentary confusion 
at the arrival of the King, succeeded in coming near him. 

"Zbyshko, may God and the Holy Mother comfort 
you I " 

" The Lord reward you," responded Zbyshko. And he 
looked up with gratitude in her fine eyes, which were cov- 
ered with a dewy film. And so they faced each other in 
silence, and though she came up to him like a good sister, 
she appeared to him in her queenly figure and her mag- 
nificent court habits so changed from her former self, that 
he did not dare to address her at first in the familiar 
" thou " as he did in former times at Zgozelice and 
Bogdanietz. She was thinking that after what she just 
said to him ^she had nothing more to ad^. An uneasiness 
was manifested in their faces, from which they were re- 
lieved by the noise which was caused when the King sat 
down to supper. The Princess Janush came again to 
Zbyshko and said : 

" It will be a sad feasting, but you shall wait on me at 
table as you did before." The young Knight was com- 
pelled to leave Jagienka, and after the guests sat down he 
stationed himself behind the chair of the Princess, in order 
to change her plates and help her to fill her cup with wine 
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or water. While attending to his duties he could not help 
glancing at Jag^enka, who being ^ lady-in-waiting at the 
court o? the Princess of Plozk was sitting beside her, and 
he could not equally help admiring her beauty. 

Jagienka in these years had grown up considerably. 
Not only did she change in stature, but in her whole de- 
portment. Formerly, when dressed in jacket with loosely 
tied hair, she used to race on her horse through fields 
and woods, she could be easily taken for a peasant girl ; 
now at the first glance one could see a girl of noble birth 
and parentage — ^there was so much dignity in her face. 
Zbyshko noticed that her wonted liveliness had vanished, 
but he easily accounted for that, as he knew of the death of 
Zych. He wondered more and more at her beauty, and at 
first ascribed it to her showy dress, but glancing stealthily 
at the golden ring encircling her snowy white forehead 
and dark hair falling in two tresses on her shoulders, or 
at her gown trimmed with purple velvet, which encased 
her slender maidenly figure, he said to himself, " She is 
truly a princess." But in the end he came to the decision 
that not alone her dress was the cause of her change, that 
even were she clad in a homely jacket, as she used to be, 
she would still be a different being with whom he would 
not dare to be on familiar terms as formerly. He noticed 
also that several young men and even older knights were 
looking at her intently and longingly, and once when 
changing the dishes of the Princess he happened to catch 
the intense look of Sir de Lorche in her direction and the 
sight' of this filled his soul with anger. The knight from 
Geldern did not fail to draw the attention also of Princess 
Janush, who commented on his behavior. 

" Look at de Lorche ! He must be again in love with 
some one, for he is dreaming awake." 

Zbyshko was attracted by Jagienka because she was to 
him a beloved blood relation, and he felt that he could not 
find anywhere a heart to share his sadness and none who 
would sympathize with him as she would. But on that 
evening he could not speak to her any more, as he was pre- 
occupied with his duty and the minstrels were chanting 
songs during the whole time of supper, or the trumpets 
were sounding their loud music, so that even those who sat 
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near one to another could hardly converse. Both Prin- 
cesses and the rest of the ladies rose from table when sup- 
per was over, leaving the King, the princes and the knights 
to regale themselves till early morning with wine. Ja- 
gienka, who attended to the Princess, left with them the 
hall and had only a chance to smile at him at parting and 
nod her head. Late in the night the young knight, Sir 
de Lorche and the two shield-bearers returned to the inn. 
They walked for a while absorbed in thought, but nearing 
the house de Lorche started to say something to his shield- 
bearer, a Pomeranian, who spoke Polish, and the latter, 
turning to Zbyshko, said : 

" My master would like to ask your grace something." 

" Very well," said Zbyshko. They began again to con- 
verse together. Then the Pomeranian, smiling to himself, 
said: 

" My master would like to know, whether the lady with 
whom your g^ce held converse before supper is a mortal 
or, in truth, an angel or a saint ? " 

" Tell him," replied Zbyshko impatiently, " that I am 
amazed to hear that. Why, in Spychow he told me that he 
would go to the Court of Witold to choose a pretty Lithua- 
nian lady, and for the same reason he went to Plozk. In 
Plozk he wanted to challenge the knight from Taczew on 
account of his lady love, Jagienka of Dlugolas ; now he is 
dreaming about another. Is that the faith and dignity of 
a knight?" 

Sir de Lorche heard the reply through the Pomeranian, 
sighed deeply, looked for a moment on the pale evening 
sky and responded to the reproaches of Zbyshko in this 
manner : 

" You say the truth ! No faith, no honor ! I am a 
wicked man and unworthy to bear a knight's armor. 
What concerns Jagienka, it is true I served her, but 
it will astonish you to hear how basely she treated me at 
her castle in Czersk. She told me that she incurred the 
enmity of a certain magician, living in the midst of a 
forest, who once a year sends a monster against her whq 
stands watch outside the walls of her castle and wants to 
devour her. Hearing of that I proclaimed at once my 
readiness to engage him in mortal combat. Listen now 
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what happened: as I stationed myself at the designated 
place I saw a huge monster waiting for me motionless, 
and my soul was overjoyed. I thought I should either fall 
in battle or rescue the maiden from the jaws of this 
monster and cover my name with immortal glory. But 
when I threw mysdf, sword in hand, on the monster, think 
what I found ? A big bundle of straw placed on wooden 
sticks ! And instead of winning glory I became the laugh- 
ing stock of the people there and I had to challenge two 
knights from Mazovia from both of whom I still bare 
marks on my shoulders. Thus treated me one whom I 
chose to serve before all and whom alone I wanted to love." 
The Pomeranian, translating his words, pushed his 
tongue hard to his cheeks, and even bit it, to restrain his 
merriment. 

Zbyshko himself would at any other time have laughed 
aloud, but grief and misfortune had dried up his fountain 
of joyful laughter, and he observed thoughtfully: 

" She has perhaps done it from frivolity, not from mal- 
ice. 

" I have forgiven her," replied de Lorche, " and the 
best proof of it is that I wanted to fight a duel with 
Powala for her beauty and virtue." 

Do not do that," answered Zbyshko thoughtfully. 
I know that it means death, but it is better to die than 
to live in misery and sadness." 

" Sir Powala does not bother his head about such things. 
We had better go to him to-morrow and win his friend- 
ship." 

" I shall do it, as he pressed me to his heart, but he goes 
hunting with the King to-morrow morning." . \ 

" Then let us go early. We shall be able to see the 
King, as he stayed up late to-night." 

And they did so, but in vain, as the Czech, who 
went before them to the castle to see Jagienka, informed 
them that Powala had not slept in his rooms but in the 
King's house. But they were repaid in another manner. 
They met Prince Janush who told them to attach them- 
selves to his retinue, by which they could participate in the 
hunt. On the way to the hunt Zbyshko found occasion to 
speak to Prince Jamont, who had good news to tell. 
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"While conveying the King to his bed I reminded 
him of you and of your exploits in Krakow, and as Powala 
was also present, he added that the Crusaders had cap- 
tured your uncle and asked the King to remember him. 
The King who is indignant at them for their kidnapping 
qi the little . Jasko <ii»aiJKrctk<5W- and ior-variotis other 
attacks, burst out in a rage : ' Not with kind words, but 
with the lance — \yith lance .wajshall--deai with them.' And 
Powala'lntentionally added fuel to the fire. This morning 
while the Crusaders waited at the gate the King did not 
take any notice of them, though they bow.ed low to the 
ground, ^o, they will not get any promise from him to 
withhojd^is aid from Witold, and they shall not know 
what to do. But rest assured that the King will even press 
the Master to settle with your uncle.' j 

And so he was encouraged by Prin^ Jamont and stiU 
greater comfort was rendered him by Jagienka, who ac- 
companied Princess Ziemovit to the fields and managed 
on the return trip to ride at the side of Zbyshko. 

During the hunt there was more freedom from inter- 
ruption. Usually they were returning by couples and as 
the couples were not particularly anxious to be in close 
vicinity one to another they could hold converse without 
molestation. Jagienka knew already from the Czech qf 
the capture of Matzko and lost no time for action.^; At her 
request the Princess wrote a letter to the Master, and 
besides that she succeeded in causing the Comthur von 
Wenden to mention about it in his letter to the Master. 
He himself admitted to the Princess that he wrote the fol- 
lowing : " In order to placate the King we should not put 
any difficulties in the way of settlement of this matter." 
And the Master was very solicitous about placating the 
King at the time, and with entire safety from interference 
wished to turn all his energies to the war with Witold, 
whom the Order up to this time could not overcome. " I 
have done what I could; if nothing unforeseen happens, 
the King not acceding to the demands of his sister in great 
things, will surely strive to gratify her wish at least in 
some small matter like this, and therefore I have the best 
hopes." I 

" If I had not to deal with such treacherous people/' 
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said ZByshko, "I should have brought the ransom and 
then and there settle the matter ; but with those people it 
could happen to me the same as it happened to Tolima. 
They would rob me of the money and would not let me go 
either, if I am not under protection of a higher pow.er." 

" I understand/' replied Jagienka. 

" You understand now everything," observed Zbyshko, 
*' and as long as I live I shall be thankful to you." 

And she, raising her sad and kind eyes to him, asked: 
" Why wont you address me ' thou ' as friends since 
childhood?" 

" I don't know," he feelingly responded. " There is 
something preventing — and you have changed from what 
you used to be — entirely like — " and he could not find any 
comparison, but she interrupted him, saying: 

" Because I grew, older — and the Germans have killed 
my parent in Silesia." 

" True ! Lord have mercy on his soul ! " 

They rode for a while together absorbed in themselves, 
as if listening to the sound of the waving pine trees, then 
she again asked : " And after ransoming Matzko, will you 
stay in this part of the country? " 

Zbyshko looked up at her as if in surprise, as he was 
so completely absorbed in his grief and sorrow that he 
never gave a thought to his future. He lifted his head 
resignedly and said : 

' " I do not know ? Merciful Jesus ! How should I know ? 
I know only that wherever I shall wander my fate will 
follow me. Oh ! Hard fate ! — I shall ransom my uncle and 
shall perhaps go to Witold to fight the Crusaders, and 
shall perhaps perish." 

The eyes of the girl became clouded with tears, and, 
bending to the young man, started to speak to him in a 
low entreating voice: " Don't perish, don't! " And again 
they ceased to talk till they neared the walls of the town, 
when Zbyshko, giving vent to his thoughts, which were 
gnawing at his heart, said : 

"And you — ^and thou — will stay here at court?" 

" No," she answered. " I am longing for my brother 
and for Zgozelice. Cztan and Wilk must have married by 
this time, and if they did not, I don't fear them any more/' 
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" I wish to God that uncle Matzko shall bring you over 
to Zgozelice. He is a friend you can rely on. But you 
must remember him." 

" I swear to it that I shall be to him as his own child." 
And at these words she burst out crying, as her heart 
was full of sadness. 

/ The following morning Powala came to Zbyshko at his 
lodging and said : " The King leaves presently for Raciak 
for the meeting with the Master of the Order, and you are 
appointed a royal knight and shall accompany us there." 

And Zbyshko, on hearing this, was overjoyed, not only 
because this ensured him from petty persecutions and 
treachery on the part of the Crusaders, but because to be 
numbered among the knights of the royal retinue was con- 
sidered a great honor. To this number belonged Zawisza, 
together with his two brothers, as also Powala himself and 
many other powerful knights, well known throughout the 
country and abroad. Jagiello did not take many of them 
along with him, as some stayed home, and some were in 
search of exploits in foreign lands, but he was quite sure 
that he could safely go with those he had chosen <even to 
Marienburg itself, without fear of German treachery ; that 
in case of emergency they could batter down the walls with 
their mighty arms and hew through the Germans a free 
passage for him. Well might Zbyshko be proud in his 
heart at the thought of having such heroes for comrades. 
He at first forgot even his grief, and shaking Powala 
heartily by the hands, said to him full of joy : " To you 
and only to you I owe this, my happiness." 

" Partly to me, partly to the Princess, but mostly to his 
Gracious Majesty, to whom you shall hasten now to offer 
your thanks, lest he should think you ungrateful." 

" I am ready to perish for his sake, so help me God ! " 
exclaimed Zbyshko. 



CHAPTER LIV 

The meeting at the Island of Raciak formed by the 
river Wysla, where the King went, took place under un- 
promising auspices and did not bring about the desired 
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results of a settlement of differences, such as was gained 
two years later at the same place, when the King regained 
back the province Dobrzynsk, which was treacherously 
ceded to the Crusaders by Apolczyk. Jagiello arrived 
there angry with the Crusaders for spreading malicious 
rumors about him at the western courts and even at 
Rome, and also provoked by their incivility towards him. 
The Master did not intend to settle the matter of Dobr- 
zynsk — ^he did that intentionally, and the great dignitaries 
as well as the Master of the Order himself, repeatedly as- 
sured the Poles : 

" We don't desire war either with you or with 
Lithuania, but Zmud is ours ; Witold himself ceded it to us. 
Promise us not to assist Witold and the war with him 
will soon end, and there will be time then to negotiate 
about Dobrzynsk and we shall do all in our power to give 
you satisfaction." 

But the royal advisers, being wise and of quick intellect, 
and knowing the treachery of the Crusaders, could not 
be hoodwinked and misled by their phrases. 

"As soon as your power will increase, so will your 
conceit grow," they retorted to the Master. 

" You say that you care nothing about Lithuania, but 
you only want to put Skirgillo on the throne in Wilno. 
But in the Lord's name, this is Jagiello's hereditary pos- 
session, who alone has the power to select a prince there — 
and still you persist in asking the King to give you a free 
hand in the matter ! " 

In reply to this the Master remarked, that if the King 
is just, he should order Witold to close the war and order 
Witold to return Zmud to the Crusaders; otherwise 
they will strike Witold at a vulnerable point and compel 
him to sue for peace. In this manner the dispute became 
interminable and dragged along like a winding road in a 
circle. The King, unwilling to enter into any obligations, 
become impatient with the Master, and insisted that were 
Zmud happy under the rule of the Crusaders, Witold 
would not have lifted a finger, as he would have neither 
cause, nor motive. The Master who was calm, and knew 
better than the rest of the brethren how great was Jagiel- 
lo's power, took pains to placate the King, and spoke of 
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' the haughty and impatient comthurs, did not spare flat- 
/ teries and even at times humiliated himself before the 
\ King. But under this masked humility threats were hid- 
/ den, and all his wiles came to naught. The important af- 
fairs of state were soon set aside and on the next day 
only minor matters were being discussed. The King 
sharply reproved the Order for keeping under protection 
/ a horde of rascals, for attacks and dastardly robberies on 
( the frontier, for the kidnapping of Jurand and the little 
Jasko of Kretkow, for the murdering of peasants and fish- 
ermen. , 
The Master quibbled, justified himself, swore that all 
J this was done without his approval or knowledge and at 
; the same time complained that not only Witold, but the 
royal knights lent assistance to the pagan inhabitants 
against the Crusaders, and as an instance he pointed to 
Matzko of Bogdanietz. 

Fortunately the King knew already from Powala what 
the knight of Bogdanietz was in search of in Zmud and 
could explain away these reproaches, the more so as in his 
retinue Zbyshko himself was present, and both von Badens 
were in the Master's escort, having come there with the 
hope of challenging the Poles and meeting them in combat. 
But nothing happened. The Crusaders intended, should 
the outcome of the meeting happen to be in their favor, 
to invite the King of Zom, and then in his- honor give 
a reception and a tournament, but the unsuccessful re- 
sults of the negotiation engendered mutual discontent and 
strife and lack of desire for social pleasure. Only at times 
at the early morning hours, the knights met in friendly ri- 
valry, competing in feats of strength, endurance, of agility, 
but as the lightihearted Jamont remarked : " The Crusad- 
ers noticed with concern, that Powala has shown himself 
stronger in the arm than Arnold von Baden ; Dobko, a 
better lance, and Lis of Targowisk excelled all in jumping 
from horseback. 

S Zbyshko meanwhile came to an understanding with von 
taden about the ransom. De Lorche, who as a count and 
a seigneur of great importance, looked down on von Ba- 
den, opposed it and asserted that he took upon himself 
the settlement for ransom. But Zbyshko insisted however 
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that his honor of a knight dictated him to pay the sum 
once agreed upon, and although von Baden wanted to re- 
bate from the original price, he did not accept his conces- 
sion, nor the good offices of de Lorche. 

Arnold von Baden was a simpleminded man, whose 
only claim for distinction was his great strength; was 
silly and inclined to a love of money, but otherwise a re- 
spectable person. He lacked the usual craftiness of the 
Crusaders and therefore did not conceal the cause of his 
concession from the original price of ransom. 

" There will be no treaty ratified between the King and 
the Master; the most we can expect is the exchange of 
prisoners and in that case you can get your uncle free 
without paying any ransom. I would rather have some- 
thing than notfiing at all, as my pockets are always empty 
and I have not enough money for my daily supply of 
beer!" 

" I pay you because I gave my word of honor, and 
would not have it cheaper; it should not be said that we 
are not worth so much." 

Whereupon Arnold embraced him and the knights, Po- 
lish and Crusaders a)ike, praised him much, saying : " It 
is right that, though so young, lie wears a knightly belt 
and armor as he has a high appreciation of duty and 
honor." 

Meanwhile the King came to an agreement with the 
Master about the exchange of prisoner^; and strange 
things and facts came to light in this connection, of which 
the Polish dignitaries and Bishops wrote later on to Rome 
and different courts. In the hands of the Poles there was 
a lot of prisoners, though small in numbers, but they all 
were persons who had grown to man's estate and were 
taken prisoners with arms in their hands, in battles and 
skirmishes at the frontier ; while in the hands of the Cru- 
saders were a great number of young women and small 
children, who were carried away by force in sudden night 
attacks, for the purpose of ransom. The Pope himself was 
highly incensed at this, and notwithstanding the pleadings 
of the Crusaders' advocate, John von Veld, in their de- 
fence, he loudly and openly manifested his anger ana dis- 
avowal of the acts of the Order. 
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In regard to Matzko there were some difficulties. The 
Master made them for appearance's sake more than in 
earnest, in order to give more importance to his concession. 
He asserted that a Christian knight who fought for the 
Zmudans against the Crusaders deserved death as pun- 
ishment. In vain have the royal advisers pointed out anew 
all the facts they knew about Jurand and his daughter and 
the terrible wrongs perpetrated by the servants of the 
Cross against those two and against the knight from 
Bogdanietz. The Master of the Order in reply used the 
same words which the Princess Ziemovit once uttered to 
the knight of Bogdanietz : " You consider yourselves 
lambs and us wolves. And yet of those four wolves who 
carried away Jurand none is alive now, while the lambs 
are safe and uninjured." 

True as it was, Sir Powala, who was present at the 
council, replied : " Yes, whose treachery was it ? And have 
not those who succimibed fallen with swords in their 
hands?" The Master had nothing to say, and noticing 
that the King began to show signs of impatience in his 
face, and a glittering light in his eyes, gave in, not wishing 
to exasperate any more the mighty ruler. It was then de- 
cided that each side should send envoys for the exchange 
of prisoners. 

On the Polish side were appointed Zyndarm of 
Maszkowice, who was desirous to view from close quar- 
ters the forces of the Crusaders, and the Knight Powala ; 
also Zbyshko of Bogdanietz. 

Jamont rendered this service to Zbyshko. He explained 
to the King that the young man would thus be enabled to 
see his uncle sooner, and as an envoy of the King, will be 
sure to fetch him back. 

The King did not refuse the request of the Prince, who 
by reason of his liveliness, good nature and charmteg per- 
sonality, was the favorite of the King and his court, and 
had not requested anything for himself. 

Zbyshko thanked him from his whole heart, as he was 
now certain that he would rescue Matzko from the hands 
of the Crusaders. 

" None will envy you," he said to him, " your near- 
ness to the King, as you use your favor with him only 
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for the common good, and none has a better heart than 
you." 

" It is all very well to be with his Majesty, but I 
would rather fight in the field against the Crusaders, and 
am jealous of you for past combats with them." 

Then he added : " Comthur von Venden of Zom ar- 
rived last night, and to-night you will all go to him over- 
night with the Master and all his retinue — and then to 
Marienburg." 

" And then to Marienburg." 

Here Prince Jamont smilingly added : 

'*It is not a long way, but a sour one, as the Germans did 
not succeed at anything with the King, and from Witold 
they would not derive any pleasure eiSier. He has gath- 
ered a powerful host of Lithuanians and threatens 
Zmud." 

If the King will aid him, there will be a great 
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All of our knights pray God for this. Even if the King 
from motives of pity for Christian blood will not declare 
war, he will nevertheless assist Witold with munitions and 
money, and it goes without saying that plenty of Polish 
knights will embrace the opportunity to volunteer to fight 
for Witold." 

*" Oh, how good ! Perhaps the Crusaders themselves 
will defy the King!" 

'" Oh, no ! As long as the present Master is alive, there 
will be no war." And he was right. Zbyshko knew the 
Master from former visits, but now Powala and Zjmdarm 
being constantly at his side on the journey to Marienburg, 
he had more opportunity to observe and study him. Well, 
this journey convinced him that the Grand Master, Conrad 
von Jungingen, was not a bad and corrupt man. He was 
compelled at times to act unjustly, as the whole order was 
founded on human iniquity. He was compelled to de- 
ceive, as deceit came to him with the insignia of his office, 
and he always used to consider it as a political expediency. 
He was not at heart cruel, he feared God's judgment, 
and as far as was in his power he restrained the indomit- 
able pride and haughtiness of the Crusaders who strived 
hard for war with Jagiello. But he was a weak man. The 
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Order ior centuries was so habituated to robbery,, to appro- 
priate by force or strategy neighboring lands, that Conrad 
not only could not refrain from this thirst for plunder, but 
against his wish, by force of inertia, succumbed to it 
and strived to still it. 

The times 'of Wynrichs von Kniprode, times of iron 
rules, which won the admiration of the whole Christian 
world, were far away, never to return. Already during 
his predecessor's, Coprad Wallerod's time, the Order los- 
ing its head from its own ever growing power, which tem- 
porary disturbances could not weaken, drunk with glory, 
good fortune, human blood, the chains which knitted 
them together in power and unity became loose. The 
Master stood on guard as far as he could for right and 
justice, alleviated the iron hand of the Order, which 
weighed heavily on the peasants, middle class and even on 
the clergy and nobility, who held in tenure lands from the 
Crusaders by right of lien, and in the neighborhood of 
Marienburg a few peasants and townsmen could even 
boast of being rich. 

(^ But in the distant countries the arbitrary rule of the 
comthurs, their unrestrained power and unchecked cruelty 
trampled upon right and justice; by dint of oppressive 
taxation or by open robbery, they squeezed the last penny 
from their unfortunate subjects, were the cause of tears 
and even of bloodshed, so that all their vast domain 
was a dreary vale of need, slavery and bitter complaint. 
Even when it was in the interest of the Order, as some- 
times in Zmud, to be lenient with the subjects — such com- 
mands of the central power were nullified by the thought- 
lessness of the comthurs and their innate wickedness. 
Conrad von Jungingen felt like a driver who, losing con- 
trol of his mad horses, let the reins fall from his hands and 
left the vehicle to its fate. Often have evil presentiment 
- overcome his soul, often have come to his memory the 
prophetic words, " I have placed them as pastors of use- 
fulness and have confirmed them on the threshold of 
Christian lands, but they rebelled against me. They do not 
care for the soul and pity not the bodies of that people, who 
from error were converted to the Catholic faith and to me. 
And they made of them slaves and they do not teach them 
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the Lord's Commandments, and deprive them of the holy 
rites of Sacrament, consign them to yet greater torments 
of hell, than if they were left in their heathen state. They 
undertake wars to satisfy their own lust. But a time will 
come when their teeth will be broken, their right hand will 
be cut off, and their right foot will become lame, so that 
they shall know their sins." 

The Master knew that these reproaches, which a mys- 
terious voice manifested to the Crusaders in the revela- 
tions of St. Brigitta, were just. He knew full well that an 
edifice erected on strange land and with strange wrong, 
founded on deceit, cumung.^d crueltj^j:annot lastl^i 
He feared that being washedlSntertofcenturigS^wxfKtears 
and blQp,i.ut jwould^faU Ja J.uitis4romjQne ^sJxoketrf the 
inigirty^hfttidDf Poland. He foresaw that a vehicle drawn 
by a team of mad horses must be engulfed in an abyss, 
but he strived at least to defer the time of final judgment, 
anger, ruin and need to the latest possible moment. For 
this reason, in spite of his weakness, he set a limit and re- 
sisted his proud and haughty advisers. He shunned a 
war with Poland. In vain they reproached and chided 
him with timidity and incapacity; in vain did the com- 
thurs of the borders contend with all their might for war. 
He, when the fire was ready to burst forth, at the last mo- 
ment drew back and then gave thanks in Marienburg to 
God that he succeeded in withdrawing the sword uplifted 
over the head of the Order./ But he knew that the end was 
bound to come and the conViction that the Order, did not 
stand for God's justice, but for wrong and deceit and the 
presentiment of the near day of reckoning and perdition, 
made him the most unhappy man on earth) He would 
gladly have given his blood and life if these could help, 
and if it were time yet to return to the right path, 
and he felt himself that that hour was lost ! To turn back 
meant to restitute to their rightful owners whole tracts of 
fertile lands stolen by the Order, God knows how long 
since, and with a number of towns as rich as Gdansk 
(Danzig). And this was not enough! That meant re- 
sign Zmud, give up designs on Lithuania, put the sword 
back into its sheath, and at last leave the country 
:where the Order had nobody to convert, and settle 
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either again in Palestine, or in some of the Greek islands 
in order to defend the Cross against the Saracens. But 
that could not be done I Who would assent to it ? And 
what Master could demand anything similar? A cloud 
settled on the soul and life of the Master, and any man 
who would advise him to do that, he would be the first to 
send to jail as a man bereft of his right senses. He 
must continue in the same path until God Himself shall ap- 
point the goal. He walked hopelessly and with sadness in 
his heart. The hair on his beard and head had already a 
sprinkling of silver gray, and his hitherto swift glancing 
eyes were half closed by heavy eyelids. 
' Zbyshko did not see him smile at any time. His features 
were not severe, not even dark, but were marked by a 
silent suffering. Clad in his armor, with a cross on his 
chest, with his crest of a black eagle, and a white great 
cloak, likewise furnished with a cross, he made the im- 
pression of majesty and sadness. Conrad by nature was 
of a joyful disposition, and even now he did not avoid 
stately receptions, plays and tournaments — ^but neither in 
the company of knights who were visiting him at Marien- 
burg, nor in the pleasures of society amid the sound of 
music and glasses full of Malmasia wine — ^he never 
cheered up. At the time when everything around him 
seemed to breathe with gorgeousness, immense riches and 
unbroken might, when the ambassadors of the Emperor 
and other Kings were proclaiming that the Order alone 
would suffice for all kingdoms and for the power of th6 
whole world, he alone was not under illusion, and he alone 
remembered the words revealed to St. Brigitta. 

" There will come a time, when their teeth will be 
broken and their right hand will be cut off, and their right 
foot will become lame, so that they shall know their sins." 



CHAPTER LV 

They went by the highway to Grudziadz, where they 
stopped for a day and a night, as the Master had to settle 
some differences between the Castellan of the Crusaders 
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and the nobility of the place about the right of fishing in 
the river. From there they sailed on the river direct to 
Marienburg. 

Zyndarm, Powala and Zbyshko were for a whole 
hour at the side of the Master, who was curious to know 
what effect would produce on Zyndarm the si^ht of the 
Crusaders' power. The Mastjpr was the more interested 
as he knew Zyndarm to be not only a powerful adversary 
in a duel but an experienced soldier. None was so 
able as he to lead a great army, to prepare for bat- 
tle, to construct or take forts, to throw bridges over large 
rivers and generally so well versed in the art of war and 
armament. The Master, knowing that his opinion car- 
ried great weight in the royal council, thought if he could 
succeed in impressing on his mind the enormousness of the 
resources and army of the Crusaders, the war would be 
deferred for a long time. And above all, the sight of 
Marienburg could fill witli fear the heart oif any Pole, as 
nothing in the whole world could, -even approximately, 
equal that fortress, consisting of the high, middle and 
lower castles. Already the knights, sailing down the 
Nogat, could perceive the powerful towers, rising loftily. 
The day was clear and they could easily be seen, and 
coming near after awhile they could distinguish the crest 
of the church on a prominent part of the castle and the 
enormous walls superposed one upon another. The size 
of these walls excelled anything the Polish knights had 
ever seen. It seemed as if one edifice grew on others, 
forming on the flat land a sort of mountain, whose crest 
consisted of the old castle, and the middle and lower 
castles constituting the sides of it. This tremendous nest of 
the warrior-monks evinced such force and endurance that 
even the long and sad face of the Master relaxed at the 
sight of it. 

" Ex luto Marienburg — From marshes Marienburg," 
said he, turning to Zyndarm. " But these marshes no 
human power could conquer.'' 

Zyndarm did not reply, and in silence cast his eyes on 
the towers and the immense walls fortified by escarps. 
And Conrad von Jungingen added after a pause: 
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"You, sir, who know about forts, what is your 
opinion of it ? " 

" The fort seems to me unassailable/* remarked the 
Polish knight, after a little reflection, " but — " 

" But what? What fault can you find with it? " 

" But any fort can change masters 1 " 

At this tihe Master knitted his eyebrows. 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" This, that the judgment and ways of God are a 
mystery to the eyes of man." And again he looked 
thoughtfully at the walls, and Zbyshko, to whom Powala 
translated the conversation, regarded Zyndarm with sur- 
prise and gratitude. He was struck at the same time by 
the marked similarity of Zyndarm to the Lithuanian 
chief, Skirwoilla. Both had large sized heads, set upon 
broad shoulders; both had powerful chests and were 
equally^bandylegged. Meanwhile the Master, not wishing 
to leave the last word with the knight, began again : 

" They say that our Marienburg is six times as great as 
Wawel." 

" There on the rock, there is not so much room aS here 
on the plain ; but our hearts are larger." 

Conrad raised his brows in surprise. 

" I don't understand. What is the heart of a castle, if 
not the church, and our cathedral is three times as large as 
yonder chapel." And so saying he pointed at the small 
chapel of the castle, where on a golden background glit- 
tered the figure of the Holy Lady in mosaics. The Master 
was not glad at the turn of the conversation, and said : 

" You have quick, but strange replies, sir." 

Finally they arrived at their destination. 

The police force of the Order had apparently notified the 
people at the castle of their arrival, as at the wharf they 
were met by some brethren and trumpeters, who sounded 
loudly the usual music of greeting of the Grand Master. 
Horses were in readiness, which they mounted and were 
escorted through the Tailors' Arch and entered the 
lower castie. At the gate the Master was greeted by the 
great comthur, Wilhelm von Helfenstein and the great 
almoner, Conrad Lichtenstein, the great treasurer. Burg- 
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hard von Wobecke, and last the minor comthur under 
whose supervision were the work shops and the manage- 
ment of tfie castle. Besides those dignitaries there stood 
a dozen other brethren who managed the affairs of the 
church in Prussia, and cruelly oppressed the other monas- 
teries as well as the lay clergy, forcing them even to work 
on roadways and breaking of ice, and alongside of them 
the whole crowd of lay brethren, i e., knights who did not 
take the canonical vows. 

Tall and strong in stature (the Crusaders did not accept 
weaklings), their broad shoulders, bushy beards and stem 
features made them look more like German robber barons 
than monks. Their eyes expressed daring, boldness and 
immense pride. They did not like Conrad for his unwill- 
ingness to grapple with the power of Jagiello ; often they 
used to reproach him openly in the council chamber for 
his timidity, caricatured him on the walls and caused 
their minstrels to ridicule him in their songs before his 
face. Nevertheless, at his appearance they bowed their 
heads in apparent humility, especially as the Master came 
accompanied by foreign knights, and sprang eagerly to- 
wards the side of his horse to hold the reins or stirrup. 
The Master dismounting turned at once to Helfenstein 
and inquired : 

" Is there any news from Werner von Tettengen? 

Werner, as the Grand Marshal or Commander of the 
Crusaders' army, was at that time engaged in the war 
against the Zmudans and Witold. 

" There is no important news/' responded Helfenstein, 
" but some damage was done. The rabble set fire to settle- 
ments around Ragnetta and some other castles." 

" I hope to God that one great battle will crush their 
wickedness and obstinacy," exclaimed the Master. And 
saying this he raised upwards his eyes and his lips uttered 
a silent prayer for the welfare of the crusading army. 
Then he pointed to the Polish knights and said : " These 
are the envoys of the Polish King, tJfe knight of Maszko- 
wice, the knight of Taczew and the^ knight of Bogdanietz, 
who came over with us for exchange of prisoners. Let the 
comthur of the castle show them to the guest chambers 
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and salute them in a proper manner." At these words 
the friars started to gaze at them with curiosity and par- 
ticularly at Sir Powala, whose reputation as a mighty 
warrior was known to some of them. Those who did not 
hear of his exploits at the Bohemiap, Burgundian and 
Polish courts were struck with astonishment at his huge 
size and soldier-like appearance, and reminded some, who 
were in their younger days in the Holy Land and Egypt, of 
camels and elephants. Some recognized Zbyshko, whom 
formerly they met at duels in the tournaments which took 
place at Marienburg and politely saluted him, remember- 
ing that the mighty Ulrich von Jungingen, brother of 
the Master and a man of influence among the Crusaders, 
had conceived a great attachment and friendship for him. 

Less attention than any one else attracted the man who 
was destined to become in the near future the most fearful 
foe of the Crusaders, Zyndarm of Maszkowice. As he dis- 
mounted he appeared by reason of his heavy stature and 
broad shoulders to be humpbacked. His long arms and 
bowshaped legs evoked a derisive smile on the faces* of the 
younger friars. One of them, a well known jester, stepped 
up to him with the intention of addressing him, but meet- 
ing the glance of Zyndarm, gave up hurriedly this wish 
and retired in silence. 

Meanwhile the comthur of the castle took charge of 
the guests and conducted them to their chambers. He 
led the way amid massive walls fortified here and there 
by small and large towers. Zyndarm observed every- 
thing carefully; their attendant, even unasked, readily 
showed them the different buildings, as if he were person- 
ally interested that nothing should escape the notice of the 
guests. " That immense edifice you see at your left are 
our stables. We are poor monks, but people say that 
knights nowhere are housed so commodiously as our 
horses." 

" People do not reproach you with poverty," replied 
Powala, " but there must be something beside horses, as 
the building is very large, and the horses of course would 
not mount the steps." 

"Upon the stables, which are situated on the lower 
floor, are the warehouses, which contain provision for the 
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next ten years. There will never be a siege, but should it 
come to pass we would not be starved out/' 

From there they were led to the middle castle, which was 
surrounded by a ravine and a drawbridge and they were 
enabled to view from a higher point that immense 
square lying at their feet, the so-called " Vorburg." 
There were buildings upon buildings, and it seemed to 
them like an entire village. There were magazines, hospi- 
tals and a cemetery. A little aside from other buildings 
the heavy walls of the " Temple " came to view, which 
served as a storehouse, also as a dining hall for the 
knights and servants. On the northern side of the square 
could be seen some more stables for the knights' horses. 
A little further they saw the tall buildings designed as 
quarters for the pages and mercenaries, and on the opposite 
side quarters for the officers and dignitaries of the Order, 
and then more storehouses, bakeries, workshops, huge 
arsenals, the jail, a gunnery — every building so solidly 
and heavily constructed that in each of them one could 
defend himself as if in an impregnable fortress, and all 
this was surrounded with a wall ; behind the wall, a deep 
ravine, and behind this an enormous stockade, which was 
set close to the river Nogat on the west, to the north and 
east glittered the water of a great lake, and to the north 
arose the more powerful forts of the middle and high 
castles. 

A fearful nest which struck terror to all, and which 
combined the two most potent forces known at that time, 
the spiritual power and the power of the sword. 

Whoever defended himself against one, was crushed by 
the other one. Whoever lifted his hands against it, a hue 
and cry was raised throughout all Christian lands, that 
he fights against the Cross. And the knighthood thorough- 
out Christendom flew to their assistance. 

That nest teemed constantly with artisans and military 
men, and was as busv as a bee hive. In front of the build- 
ings, in the alleys, at the gates, at the workshops— every- 
where was a feverish activity as if at a fair. -The noise 
of hammer and chisel echoed throughout the whole square, 
the stamping and grinding in the mills, the neighing of 
horses, the clank of armor and weapons, of trumpets and 
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drums, calls and commands. In these buildings one could 
hear all languages spoken, and could meet soldiers from 
all parts of the world; the sturdy English archers, who 
at a distance of a hundred feet could shoot at a pigeon 
fastened to a post and whose arrows pierce a shield as 
easy as cloth, and the terrible Swiss infantry, fighting 
with their double-handed swords; and the manly Danes, 
immoderate in eating and drinking, and the gay, laughing 
French knights, and the silent, haughty Spanish nobility, 
and the splendid Italian knights, the most skilled fencers, 
clad in silk and velvet and at battle in impenetrable ar- 
mor made in Venice, Milan and Florence — ^and Bur- 
g^undian knights, and Germans from all parts of Ger- 
many. The white coats were prominent among all these, 
as the master and dominant class. A special house built 
on the high castle near the quarters of the Grand Master 
filled from top to bottom with money and slabs of the 
precious metals enabled the Crusaders to entertain lavishly 
foreign guests as well as support a mercenary army, 
which were thence distributed to the distant castles to 
assist the commanders, mayors and comthurs. 
[ Thus by the power of the Sword and of the Spirit an 
immense fortune was amassed, and at the same time that 
iron rule, which began to weaken by reason of the intol- 
\ erable pride and intoxication by their own great power, 
\ was still flourishing by force of habit. Kings visited them, 
not only for the purpose of fighting the heathens, or bor- 
rowing money, but to learn the art of administration, and 
the art of war. In the whole world none could equal the 
Order in the art of administration or war. When at 
first they came to these parts, they did not possess a foot 
of land besides the few castles donated to them by a 
thoughtless Polish prince; now they ruled over a vast 
country larger than many kingdoms; rich in resources, 
full of strong places and impregnable castles. 

From the heights of the castle commands of the Master 
and the white robed gentry were conveyed anywhere 
throughout the land by means of messenger serfs, — to the 
noble vassals, to the town councils, to the town mayors, 
to the commanders, officers of the mercenary army, and 
what was conceived and planned here by thought and will 
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of the Master, was executed there by hundreds and 
thousands of iron strong arms. Hither flowed money from 
all over the country, grain and every kind of products of 
the country; contribution from the lay clergy subjected 
to a heavy yoke and also from other monasteries which 
were looked upon with ill favor by the Order. From here 
spread the arms of prey and plunder into every nook and 
part of the land. The native Prussians, speaking the Lith- 
uanian language were wiped off the face of the land almost 
completely. Lithuania not long before felt the iron march 
of the Crusaders, which so heavily pressed on her chest 
that with each aspiration she gave out her life blood. 
Poland, though victorious in that terrible battle at Plowce, 
lost nevertheless during the reign of the Lokietek dynasty- 
its possession on the left shore of the Wisla, together with 
Gdansk, Tatzew, Gniewin and Swice. The Livonian 
Order of the Knights spread itself over the lands of 
Russia, and both these orders marched together like the 
immense waves of the German sea, which inundated more 
and more the lands of the Slavonians. 

But the sun of the German Crusaders set in a cloud. 
Lithuania accepted baptism frc«n Polish hands, and the 
throne of Krakow, was taken possession of, together with 
the hand of the wonderful Queen, by Jagiello. The 
Order did not lose by reason of it any of its lands, and 
none of its castles, yet it instinctively felt that a new power 
came into being, and that it lost the reason of its presence 
in Prussia. After the conversion of Lithuania to Chris- 
tianity, the only thing left to them was to return to 
Palestine and defend the pilgrims wandering to the Holy 
Land. But to return meant to be deprived of riches, 
power, rule, domination of towns, lands and whole king- 
doms. And the Order began to turn about in its per- 
turbation and straits like a wild boar whose sides are 
pierced with an iron spear. The Master feared to risk 
ever3rthing at the throw of a dice and trembled at the 
thought of war with the King of Poland, Lithuania and the 
large Russian possession which Algerd rescued from the 
clutches of the Tartars, but the majority of the knights 
eagerly strived for it, feeling that it was necessary to en- 
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f ag« in a war to the death while the power is n#t dimin-* 
ished as yet, while the whole world hastened to its aid and 
before the thunders of the Pope should strike their nest, 
for which it was a matter of death or life — not the spread- 
ing of Christianity, but on the contrary the support and 
preservation of Paganism. 

Meanwhile they were spreading false charges against 
Jagiello at the foreign courts and nations that the con- 
version of Christianity of the whole Lithuania was fic- 
titious and only apparent, as it was almost impossi- 
ble to accomplish in one year that which the sword 
of the Order could not bring about in centuries. They 
instigated the kings and knights against Poland as 
against the upholder and guardian of Paganism. And 
these charges, though not sustained by the Roman See, 
yet found credence with the knights, counts and princes 
of the West and South who were attracted to Mar- 
ienburg. The Order felt encouraged and felt its power. 
Marienburg with its impregnable castle was crowded with 
hosts of powerful men, with riches and pomp — ^and the 
whole Order seemed more powerful and invincible than 
ever. And none of the princes, none of the foreign knights, 
none — except the Master — even of the Crusaders them- 
selves, had ever given a thought to the fact that since the 
conversion of Lithuania things had become so altered as if 
the water of the Nogat river, which washed from one side 
4he walls of the fortress — ^have started to undermine si- 
lently and persistently the foundations of its walls. None 
perceived that in the huge body only force was left, — ^the 
soul departed from it, and one just arrived who looked up 
at the " Ex luto " exalted Marienburg, at its walls, basr 
tions, at the black cross at the gates, at the buildings and 
store houses, could not help thinking that even the power 
of hell could not prevail against the northern capital of the 
Cross. 

With such thoughts, not only Pawala and Zbyshko 
looked at it, but even Zyndarm of Maszkowice, and when 
he looked at the host of soldiers surrounded by a circle of 
bastions and forts, his face darkened and the boastful 
words once uttered by the Crusaders, in threat to Kinj^ 
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Kazimir recurred to him : " Our power is great, and, if 
you will not accede to our demands, we shall push you 
with our swords even to the gates of Krakow." 

But at that moment the comthur of the castle brought 
them further to the middle castle, where the guest- 
chambers were situated. 

(For a long time Matzko and Zbyshko remained in the 
embrace of eacli other. Looking at Zbyshko, the old 
knight divined at once that Danusia was no more, and 
pressed his nephew the harder to his breast, in order to 
prove to him that there was someone in the world to share 
his grief. 
Matzko then related how he had been thrust into an 
underground dungeon, where, but for de Lorche, who 
threatened to complain to all the Christian sovereigns, the 
dampness would have killed him. He was then transferred 
to the hospital, but he had grown weak and his old wound 
had opened again. 

At Zbyshko's request the comthur of the castle sent 
him some wine, and both were soon sound asleep. 

The next morning Zyndarm, hearing of Matzko's con- 
dition, visited him in the hospital, and in the course of 
their conversation Matzko expressed his regret that the 
over confidence of the Poles should render a clash un- 
avoidable. After making such observations as opportuni- 
ties offered, he came to the conclusion that Poland could 
not afford to measure strength with the Crusaders. But 
Zyndarm thought differently. When the people learned 
of the arrangement concerning the exchange of prisoners, 
they flocked to the castle, giving the names of missing 
brothers, fathers, etc. From these he learned that the 
German as well as the Polish speaking subjects of the 
Order, when they prayed, " Thy Kingdom come," were 
thinking of the Polish King. 

" What do you think ? " he asked Matzko. " Would not 
a knight be unhorsed at the very first onslaught, be he 
ever so strong, if his saddle and stirrup straps were cut ?" 

" Most certainly ! " 

" You see, the Order is that knight — " 

" By God," exclaimed Zbyshko, " you could not get 
anything wiser even from a book." 
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CHAPTER LVI 

The Polish knights intended to leave Marienburg im- 
mediately after the exchange of the prisoners, but they 
were detained by a special dinner arranged by the Master 
in their honor, to which Matzko was also invited. The 
• Master intended to dazzle them by a great display, and 
so the extensive dining hall in the upper castle was chosen. 
Ten windows lighted the magnificent hall, the arched 
ceiling of which was supported by a solitary column of 
marvelous architectural beauty. The table was loaded 
with gold and silver services, large quantities of wine, 
which was consimied in liberal quantities. Beside the 
Master sat four members of the administration, the fifth 
the Grand Marshal, being at the time engaged in the war 
with Witold. There were also the Counts of Burgundy 
and Suabia. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing merriment, the gfuests 
were ill at ease, both on account of the noise and their 
fear of committing an indiscretion. There was more 
gayety at the table reserved for the local knights, but 
there was no breach of decorum. True, the foreign 
knights looked with ill-will on the Polanders, being 
aware that they would be called upon some day to engage 
them in battle, but they had been requested not to offend 
the envoys of the King. And in this their malice was shown 
by warning the foreign knights that the Poles would 
" stab one at the slightest provocation." The foreign 
guests were consequently surprised at the good-nature 
of Powala and Zyndarm, and the wiser among them 
concluded that the danger lay in the malicious tongues 
of the Crusaders and not in the manners of the 
Poles. In fact some of the knights from the refined 
Western courts carried away an unfavorable impression 
of their coarse jesters, minstrels and songs, the dancing 
of bears and barefooted girls. They were also astonished 
by the admittance of women to their feast, and that 
Winrych Kniprode himself was reported as having danced 
with the fair Mary von Alfleben. The monks explained it 
by arguing that the rule relating to the admission of 
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women was applicable only to their residing in the castles, 
but not their reception in the capacity of visitors. And 
in fact Anna Danuta had visited them on several occasions 
and participated in the games. 

When the din of conversation and music had somewhat 
subsided, Z3mdarm asked the Master whether the Order 
is loved by all its subjects. Thereupon Conrad answered : 

" Whoever loves the Cross must also love the Order." 

The answer elicited praise from the Crusaders as well 
as from the guests, and encouraged, the Master con- 
tinued : 

" Whoever is friendly to the Order enjoy the blessings 
of our rule, and against our enemies we have two 
^remedies." 

" And what are they? " Zyndarm asked. 

" You do not know, perhaps, that a narrow stairway 
leads from my chambers to a certain vaulted room, and 
in that room there is one remedy." 

" Excellent I " exclaimed the brethren. 

Zyndarm, thinking that the Master referred to the 
room filled with gold, said : 

" A certain German Emperor once showed to our 
envoy, Skarbek, a similar room full of treasure, saying: 
' That there will beat your Master ! ' Whereupon Skarbek 
threw in a gold ring and answered : ' Go gold to gold ; we 
Poles prefer iron ' — ^And do you know what followed ? 
Then followed Hundsfeld." 

"What is the meaning of Hundsfeld?" asked several 
voices. 

" Hundsfeld was a field on which there were not enough 
men left to bury the German dead, and they were finally 
eaten by the dogs." 

The brethren were somewhat disturbed and could find 
no answer. Then Zyndarm added : 

" Gold cannot prevail against iron." 

" Bah ! " exclaimed the Master. " There is another 
remedy — iron. You have seen the smitheries on the fore- 
ground. The shields and swords produced there are equal 
to any in the world." 

Wherupon Powala reached for a long thick knife lying 
on the table and twisted it into a tube as if it were made of 
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parchment, and raising it so that it could be seen by 
everybody present, handed it to the "Master, and said : 

" If your swords are no stronger than this, then they will 
be of little service to you." 

Zyndarm smiled with satisfaction, while the monks and 
the other knights handed the twisted knife to each other, 
wondering at such uncommon strength. 

" By the head of St. Lyborius ! " exclaimed the Master. 
" Your hands are of iron, sir." 

" And of better iron than this/' said the Count of Bur- * 
gundy. 

The French and Italian knights surrounded him and 
began to praise him in their melodious language, which the 
old Matzko compared to the sound made by leaden 
dishes. 

" We are simple folks," said Powala, " and are not 
accustomed to such luxury as is seen here, but our hearts 
are strong. This is not a rare feat at our feasts, and even 
our women have been known to do the same thing w.ith 
smaller knives." 

The Germans who had been bragging before the foreign 
knights of their great strength were seized with shame, 
and Helfenstein called upon Arnold von Baden to show 
that the German arms were not made of wax. A knife was 
given him, but all he could do was to bend it. 

Most of the foreign knights present, who had been 
told to expect a war with the Polish King the coming 
winter, suddenly recalled how severe the Polish winters 
were and began to yearn for the milder climate of their 
native heath. 



CHAPTER i;VII 

When Matzko and Zbyshko reached Plozk the Prince 
and Princess had already departed on a visit to Anna 
Danuta at Czersk. From the bishop they also learned that 
Jag^enka, instead of following the Court, had gone to 
Spychow, preferring to be by the side of Jurand while he 
w?is alive. Matzko praised Jag^ienka's devotion and said 
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that she had probably gone there so she could meet them 
on their return. 

So after a short rest they started on their way to Spy- 
chow, and at the end of five days arrived there. Jagienka 
greeted Matzko effusively, and Zbyshko, after inquiring 
about Jurand, went to his chamber. But he did not stay 
there long, because Jurand recognized no one, and he 
then proceeded to Danusia"s tomb. On emerging from 
the tomb he noticed all around wreaths of wild flowers, 
^ the perf tune from which filled the air. Returning he asked 
' Kaleb who it was that had decorated it. 

" The lady from Zgozelice," the latter answered. 
He sought out Jagienka and falling on his knees said : 
" May God reward you for your kindness and for the 
flowers you placed on Danusia's grave." 

And embracing her knees he began to cry bitterly, 
while she placed her hands around his head like a sister 
trying to comfort a brother, and said : 

" Ah, Zbyshko ! How glad I would be to be able to 
comfort you ! " and the tears welled up in her eyes. 

Some days afterwards Jurand died, but his corpse 
showed no sign of decomposition, wherein everybody saw 
the hand of God. Zbyshko remained disconsolate for some 
time, but finally suggested to Matzko that it were better for 
the latter to return to Bogdanietz with his retinue. 
" It would be better for you also," said Matzko. 
But Zbyshko shook his head. He hoped to be soon in 
Bogdanietz, but he was still bound by his vow. 
" But her death released you from the vow." 
" Her death cannot release me ; only my death would. 
Have I not sworn on my knightly honor? " 

Few things the old warrior respected, but the laws of 
I God and the church he never thought of transgressing. 
} " I did not mean to advise not to fulfill your vow ; I 
I only meant to say that you are young yet, and there is 
I time enough before you to perform it. Come with us now, 
I and get over your grief and then go where vou please." 
I " To tell you the truth," said Zbyshko, " I cannot find 
I consolation for my grief. There is nothing left me but 
I mourning and bitter tears. On the battle-field I will for- 
get myself, and when I shall have accomplished my vow, I 
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will be able to say to that sainted soul, * I have done all 
I promised you. Now leave me in peace/ Then I will 
go to Bogdanietz, but not before." 

" Better let him go," said Jagienka at last, " than force 
him to grieve in Bogdanietz." 

Jagienka obtained his promise to return to Bogdanietz 
if he does meet with mishap, then said : 

" If that grave gives you concern, we will take the cof- 
fin to Krzesna." 

Overcome with gratitude, Zbyshko fell before her and 
embraced her knees. 

The young knight was determined to join Witold's 
army, andMatzko intended to accompany him, but Zbyshko 
stubbornly refused to hear him even. He also refused 
to take more than three mounted servants with him, and 
would not have Hlawa accompany him, saying that he did 
not wish to have any one that would remind him of the 
past. 

At a council before his departure Matzko suggested that 
Spychow be sold and that a castle be built in Bogdanietz 
with the proceeds. But Zbyshko would not listen to that. 

" How can I sell Jurand's bones ? Here he is resting 
among his ancestors, and he would find no rest without 
them if we should take him also to Krzesna, and his fore- 
fathers would be left alone." 

" Do you not know that Jurand sees his ancestors every 
day in Paradise? Father Kaleb says that he is in Para- 
dise," answered the old knight. 

Jagienka finally suggested that Hlawa be left in charge 
of the estate. 

'* What wise council I " said Matzko, although he never 
permitted a woman, especially a young girl, to have a 
voice in serious affairs. Whereupon Hlawa rose and said : 

" God knows that I would be only too glad to follow my 
master Zbyshko to war, but if I must stay here, I shall 
stay. I know something about farming, and I suppose 
here we must farm more with the axe and sword than 
with the plow. And that suits me better, but — if I must 
stay here " — 

" Well, what do you want? " asked Zbyshko. 

Hlawa continued, confused and stammering; 
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"When the lady departs, everyone else will go with 
her. I like to fight as well as to till the land, but if I am 
all alone — ^without any aid — it would be lonesome here 
without the mistress and without — " 

" What do you mean ? " asked Matzko. 

Here Jagienka turned to the Czech and said : 

" If Anulka should stay with you, would you be able to 
hold out?" 

Hlawa fell on his knees with such force that the 
benches shook, and said embracing her knees : 

" With her I would put up even in hell." 

Zbyshko looked with astonishment at his shield-bearer ; 
he never suspected Hlawa's infatuation, while Matzko 
looked admiringly at the girl who showed such an insight 
of human affairs. Jagienksi again turned to the Czech and 
said : 

" And now we will ask Anulka if she will put up with 
you." And she called Sieciechowna, who evidently under- 
stood what was going on, for with downcast eyes she 
entered the room and running toward Jagienka kneeled 
and hid her face in the folds of the latter's dress. 

Hlawa looked on for awhile, then said to Ja^enka : 

" Bless us, lady." 



CHAPTER LVIII 

The following morning Zbyshko mounted his horse, 
and after taking leave of his uncle, the sad Jagienka and 
the others, departed with his escort, Jagienka for a long 
time following him with her wistful eyes. 

Within two weeks Matzko gathered most of the wealth 
of Spychow that could be packed in wagons and leaving 
instructions for the management of the town, with 
Jagienka and a large retinue started on his journey to 
Bogdanietz. 

Matzko contemplated with satisfaction the great hoard 
I he was bringing, representing Jurand's spoils of war, and 
I was very pleased with his idea of building a castle in 
Bogdanietz. The only disturbing thought in his mind 
wias the possibility of Zbyshko never returning, but con- 
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sidering the strength and cleverness of his nephew, he 
found consolation in the hope that he would come back. 

" It was probably God's will that w.e should first get 
Spychow," he consoled himself, " and after that Jagienka's 
estate. Let him only return; I will build him a castle in 
Bogdanietz, and then we will see ! " 

It occurred to him that Cztan and Wilk would hardly 
give him a welcome reception, but like an old war horse, 
he was always ready for battle. His health being re- 
stored, he was sure of his ability to give battle to the two 
bullies. It is true he spoke to Zbyshko in a different 
strain some time ago, but that was merely a pretext for 
inducing the yoimg man to go to Bogdanietz. 

" Bah ! I am a pike, while they are small fry. They 
had better not come near me ! " he thought. 

But his mind was also disturbed by another considera- 
tion: Zbyshko regarded her as a sister; and what if his 
return is delayed for a long time, and she should also be- 
gin to regard him only as a brother, and refuse to wait 
for his return? 

At this thought he turned to Jagienka and said : 

" Listen, Jagienka. I will not speak of Cztan and Wilk, 
— they are boors and not fit for you. But you are a big 
girl. Your father used to say that your fate was near at 
hand, and that was long ago. They say that when a girl 
feels the wreath on her forehead, she begins to look for 
some one to take it off. I do not mean Cztan or Wilk, you 
know. But what do you think? 

" What are you speaking of? 

" Do you have some one in view? 

" I ? — I will remain a nun.'* 

" Don't say that ! But should Zbyshko return ? " 
I She shook her head. 
I " I will remain a nun." 
I " But if he should wish to marry you ? " 
1 The girl turned her blushing face to the field, and thr 
wind blowing from that direction bore her answer: 
'■ " Then I will not." 
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CHAPTER LIX 

They stopped only long enough in Plozk to rest and 
take over the inheritance from the bishop, and then pro- 
ceeded to Bogdanietz. While Matzko found his flocks 
greatly increased, the houses were in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The timbers supporting the clay of the huts began to 
rot and his own house was sinking and resembled now an 
overgrown mushroom. 

From Jasko who came from Zgozelice to meet them, 
they learned that Wilk had been killed in Silesia, in a fight 
with a German castelan, while Cztan had married the 
daughter of a nobleman and was leading a quiet, hen- 
pecked existence. 

Beyond attending to the land, the flocks and houses, 
for months they led a monotonous life. Matzko had 
chosen a site for a castle, had made preparations to lay 
the foundation, but there was no news of Zbyshko. His 
heart was wrung with pain and misgivings. 

" Here I am working and planning, while my boy is 
perhaps lying on the field pierced with arrows and wolves 
tearing his flesh," he said to himself. At this thought his 
heart became oppressed with sorrow and pain, and he 
would prick his ears to catch the familiar tinkling of 
bells which daily announced Jagienka's arrival. She was 
the only person who could comfort him. She would visit 
him daily at dusk, and though there was no possibility of 
finding him at home, since Matzko did not expect him 
for another year at least, she nevertheless did not come in 
her simple every-day attire, but was dressed in an ex- 
pensive suit of foreign cloth and bright-colored belt. 

Her first question on meeting Matzko was usually: 

" Any news ? " 

And he would answer : 

'' None." 

Then they would seat themselves and talk of Zbyshko, 
of Lithuania, of the Crusaders, and of the war, and never 
tired of the subjects. Thus months passed. Whenever 
there was a disturbance in the neighborhood, or at the 
mating time of the bears, when they ran about in savage 
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mood, Matdco escorted her home. The well-armed old 
man had no fear of wild beasts. On such occasions they 
rode side by side, and their only subject of conversation 
was Zbyshko. For the hundredth time Jagienka wished 
to know where he might be, what he could be doing, 
whether he killed as many Crusaders as he had vowed, 
and how soon he was likely to return. And Matzko 
gravely answered all these questions, as though asked for 
the first time. 

" You say there is not so much danger on the battle- 
field as there is in storming a castle? " 

" That is true. You see what happened to Wilk. He 
was killed by a stone thrown from a wall, but on the 
battle-field a well-drilled knight can withstand the assault 
of ten men." 

** And has Zbyshko good armor ? " 

" Yes, he has seversd good pieces ; the best is the one 
we took from the Frysians, of Milanese make." 

" And no weapon could shatter that armor? " 

" What is made by man, man can destroy. For Milanese 
armor there is the Milanese sword, or the arrow of the 
Englishman." 

Englishman's arrows?" Jagienka asked in alarm. 
Did I not tell you of them ? " And he proceeded to 
enumerate the feats performed by the Englishmen. 

" O, the sons of heathens ! 

Thus they talked and comforted each other. Matzko 
as an experienced man who had traveled considerably, 
used to hold the attention of the neighbors, relating his 
knowledge of the doings of the Krakow court, the Cru- 
sadeis and the probabilities of war, until he finally came 
to be regarded as an authority. Whenever his neighbors 
found themselves at loggerheads on some point of import- 
ance, his decision always ended the dispute. 



Meanwhile the war between Witold and the Germans 
over Zmud occupied the people's minds, especially as the 
news from the seat of war were very meagre. There were 
rumors of all sorts abroad. Some said that there was a 
great gathering at the court, and that the magnates fa* 
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vorcd a war, declaring that the rapacity of the Crusaders 
must be put an end to once for all. 

But Matzko was doubtful, and declared that so long as 
Conrad lived there would be no war. That the Master 
was aware that once started it would be a war to the 
death, and knowing the power of the King, he would 
never consent to such a step. -After discussing the matter 
with the local gentry, whom he entertained lavishly, he 
usually wound up with the following : 

" You admire my learning, but when, with Grod's aid, 

Zbyshko returns, your admiration will have no end. He 

is fit to take part in the royal councils." 

f And from constant repetition he finally came to believe 

I it himself, and also inspired Jagienka with the belief. 

1 From a distance Zbyshko appeared to them like the prince 

\ in the fable. Spring came and with it the swallows, par- 

^>(ridges and larks, — only Zbyshko did^not^ return. And 

while the winged flocks were coming from the south, from 

the north came rumors of battles. Some had it that 

Witold was gaining victories ; others, that he had suffered 

reverses. There were rumors that the Germans had 

sustained great losses from sickness and severe weather, 

and finally the joyous news spread through country that 

Witold had stormed New Kowno or Gotteswerder and 

razed it to the ground. 

Matzko immediately hastened to Zgozelice to share the 
news with her, but she had already heard of it, as she had 
heard that Witold had received an offer of terms of peace. 
This was the more welcome news, because if peace were 
concluded, Zbyshko would surely return home, if alive. 
And she asked the old man if he thought that the rumor 
was true. 

" Nothing is impossible with Witold, who is so unlike 
the other Christian princes. When he wishes to make 
incursions into Russia, he concludes peace with the Ger- 
mans, and after gaining what he desires there, he would 
again turn against the Germans. They are always at a 
loss to know what his intentions are. First he would wrest 
Zmud from them, then return it, and even aid them in sub- 
jugating it. There are many people in Lithuania and 
among us who think it is wrong to thus play fast and loose 
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with the blood of that unhappy people. I myself, to tell the 
truth, would consider it a shame, were it not that it is done 
by Witold,. Skirwoilla himself frequently told me that 
Witold had inflicted an irretrievable loss on the Crusaders 
from which they would never fully recover. The Zmud 
mothers will never cease bearing children, and if the blood 
is not wasted, it would not be considered a loss." 

" What I would like to know most, is whether Zbyshko 
will return." • 

" May God grant that your words come true." 

But months passed, peace was declared, but Zbyshko 
did not return. Finally Matzko announced his determina- 
tion of going to Spychow, where he would be able to ob- 
tain news of Zbyshko and, at the same time, see how 
Hlawa is managing affairs there. 

Jagienka insisted on going with him, but he would not 
take her along. For a whole week they disputed over 
the matter, and one evening, while they were heatedly 
discussing it, a boy, dishevelled, barefooted and without 
cap, arrived post-haste in Zgozelice, and, stopping at the 
door where they were seated, shouted : 

" The young master has arrived ! " 



r 1 ■ ■>■■ « 



Zbyshko had really returned, but he was no longer the 
same man. He was less talkative, weary and indifferent. 
Hlawa, who with his wife accompanied him, related what 
he knew of Zbyshko. The latter, he said, had placed a 
large number of peacock and ostrich crests on Danusia's 
tomb; he had brought great spoils of war, including 
horses and two very valuable breast-plates, though they 
were terribly hacked by Zbyshko's axe. All attempts of 
Matzko to get an account of his adventures from the lips 
of his nephew were in vain. Zbyshko only waved his hand 
and made short answers, and on the third day he fell ill 
and was obliged to take to his bed. It turned out that 
his left side was injured and two of his ribs were broken. 
There was no danger, as the young man was as strong as 
an oak, but his soul gegmed^^e^ out of tune with the* 
world, and hiTBody seemed to have succuftbcdto the great 
hardships He iod-ttiKtergSIie. Matzko thought that a few. 
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days' rest would restore him to his former condition^ but 
he was mistaken. In vain he tried liniments and herbs sent 
him by Jagienka and the priest of Krzesna, Zbyshko only 
grew weaker and more sad. 

" What ails you? Do you wish anything? " asked the 
old man. 

*" I don't want anything. I don't care for anything," 
answered Zbyshko. 

Thus days passed. Jagienka suspected that his ailment 
was not of an ordinary diaracter, but probably was some 
secret that oppressed his soul, and asked Matzko to find 
it out by questioning him. But Matzko thought that he 
would more readily disclose it to her. 

" He loves you. I notice that whenever you are in 
the room his eyes follow your every movement." 

" Have you seen it ? " asked Jagienka. 

" Positively. When you are absent he always watches 
the entrance. Ask him yourself." 

But it seemed to Jagienka that it might be necessary 
to mention Danusia and allude to his love for the un- 
fortunate girl, and this she had no courage to do. 

So one morning when Zbyshko seemed improved, 
Matzko cautiously referred to the peacock crests he had 
brought from the war. 

" And so they crowded themselves under your sword? " 

" I have killed a large number, and once I was sur- 
rounded on all sides," Zbyshko answered lazily. 

" You have brought plenty of rich spoils." 

" Not very much. Witold carried away most of it" 

" How shameless ! " 

" Now tell me," he continued, " do you not feel re- 
lieved after placing so many crests on Danusia's tomb? 
You are glad, are you not ? " 

" No," he answered with some surprise at the question. 

"No? Merciful God! And I thought that as soon 
as you have satisfied those souls in heaven, there would 
be an end to your labors." 

Zbyshko for a moment closed his eyes, as though medi- 
tating, and finally said: 

'* Blood is nothing to souls in heaven." 

"Then why did you go to war?" 
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Because I thought I would . get relief," answered 

Zhyshko. " I thought it would give comfort to Danusia 

and myself. But when I left her tomb I felt just as uny 

happy as before. You see, then, that blood is nothing to 

I them." 

\ " Somebody must have told you that or you would not 
have thought of it." 

" I thought of it myself, because the world looked to 
me as gloomy as before I obtained those crests. And 
Father Kaleb only strengthened my belief." 

'' It is no sin to kill an enemy in battle, especially an 
enemy of our race." 

" Nor do I consider it a sin, and I don't pity thenu" 

"And Danusia?" 
When I think of her, I pity her." 
Why don't you throw off your sorrow. Go to the 
lake, take a swim, drink some mead and enjoy life a^ain." 

" Where can I find enjoyment ? There is no joy m my 
soul, and I cannot borrow it, for no one will lend it to 
me. 

" You have some secret." 

" I have no secret," Zbyshko answered, shrugging his 
shoulders, " but there is no joy in my heart." 

" I will tell you what is the trouble with you," said 
Matzko, after a short pause. " You have ended with the 
one, and have not yet begun with the other. Do you un- 
derstand ? " 

" I am not sure, but may be you are right" And 
stretching himself at full length he gazed at the ceiling. 

Matzko knew that he divined the real cause of Zbyshko's 
indisposition, and he was very proud of his accomplish- 
ment. 

" No wonder people flock to me for advice 1 " he said to 
himself. 

That evening before Jagienka could dismount from her 
horse, he ran toward her and told her that he had finally 
discovered what ailed Zbyshko. 

The girl hastily alighted and asked breathlessly : 

"What is it? Tell me?" 

" You alone can cure him." 

"I? How so?" 
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Matzko placed his arm around her neck and began t« 
whisper in her ear, but she immediately sprang from him, 
and, hiding her blushing face in her hands, cried : 

** Go away ; I cannot endure you ! " 

'' As sure as God lives, I am speaking the truth/' said 
Matzko, laughing. 



CHAPTER LX 

At the end of another week Zbyshko was himself again 
and rose from his bed. Matzko advised him to make his 
first visit to Jagienka, to which he readily consented and 
began to make preparations. He produced his best armor 
and other brilliant paraphernalia and proceeded to dress 
himself, paying particular attention to the dressing of his 
hair. Knights usually wore their hair in nets when on 
the battle-field, but on weddings and other similar occa- 
sions they permitted it to hang loosely over their shoul- 
ders, and to make it stiff and glossy treated their hair to 
cosmetics. In this way Zbyshko intended to arrange his 
own hair, but the two servant maids, unaccustomed to the 
work, could not do it satisfactorily. His dry, tangled hair 
curled up in every direction. They tried combs made of 
whale bone, which he obtained by conquest from the 
Frysians, they even brought a currycomb from the stables, 
but all to no avail. Zbyshko finally lost his temper, when 
Matzko entered the room with Jagienka, who had just 
arrived on her daily visit. 

" Jesus Christ be praised ! " said Jagienka. 

" For evermore ! " answered Zbyshko. " You are here, 
while we were thinking of going to Zgozelice." 

And he brightened up, for whenever he saw her his 
was filled with joy. 

Jagienka, seeing the women with the combs and curry- 
comb in hands, vainly trying to straighten out his tangled 
hair, burst out laughing. 

" What a scarecrow you would make for our garden ! " 

Zbyshko became confused and said: 

" We intended to go to Zgozelice, but as it would be 
troublesome for you to entertain us, stay with us. You 
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may stay here as long as you please, and I believe you like 
to stay here/' 

" Am I pleased to stay here ? Ah, good Grod ! Why, I 
came here to invite you to supper, and it is not at you 
that I am laughing, but at those women. I could arrange 
your hair better than they." 

" No, you could not." 

" And who is doing it for Jasko ? " 

" Jasko is your brother," answered Zbyshko. 

" What of it I " 

But the experienced Matzko came to their aid. 

*' In houses," he said, " in which knightly customs pre- 
vail, a knight's hair is attended to by his sister, and when 
married, by his wife. But when he has neither sister nor 
wife, any girl may do it." 

" Is there really such a custom ? " asked Jagienka. 

" Not only in houses, but in castles, — ^ay, even at the 
royal court," answered Matzko. 

Then he turned to the servants. 

" You have nothing to do here ; now go to the kitchen," 
he said. 

" Let them bring me some warm Wjater," said Jagienka. 

Matzko walked out with them, and in a little while sent 
in some water, which was placed in the room, and they 
were left alone. Jagienka moistened a handkerchief and, 
sitting down beside him, began to straighten Zbyshko's 
hair. 

Thus they sat, both embarrassed and silent. She began 
(to comb his golden locks, while he, feeling her presence, 
and her hands on his head, trembled from head to foot. 
It took all his strength to restrain his desire to press her 
to his breast. Their labored breathing could be heard in 

tnp silptice 

" Are you ill ? What ails you ? " 

^*^ Nothing," answered the young knight. 

" You are breathing so heavily." 
. " You, too—" 

They were silent again. Jagienka's cheeks were as red 
as roses ; she felt Zbyshko's eyes resting on her, but wish- 
ing to conceal her embarrassment, she asked again ; 

"Why do you look so?" 
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" Does it interfere with your work? " 

" No, it does not. I am merely asking." 

" Jagienka ! " 

" What—" 

Zbyshko drew in a long breath, moved his lips as if pre- 
paring for a long speech, but his courage seemed to fail 
him, and he only repeated : 

" Jagienka ! " 

" What." 

" I am afraid to speak — " 

" Do not be afraid ; I am a simple girl, not a monster." 

" You are not a monster. Matzko told me that he wants 
to take you — " 

For the purpose of throwing oil into the flame, the old 
man had so insinuated. 

" That is true, but not for himself," said Jagienka, and 
she seemed to be frightened at her own words. 

" Merciful God ! My Jagienka ! And what do you 
say?" 

Suddenly tears welled up in her eyes, her legs began to 
tremble, and her voice sank to a whisper. 

" My father wished it — and I — you know — " 

On hearing this his soul gave vent to an outburst of 
joy. He raised the girl in the air, as if she were a feather, 
and exclaimed: 

"*' Jagienka! Jagienka! My dearest gold! My little 
sun ! " 

His shouting brought Matzko in great haste to the 
: room, and seeing Zbyshko holding her in his arms, he 
Vycried : 
l^^ " In the name of the Father and the Son ! You have 
clone well, my boy I " 

Vbyshko released Jagienka and embraced the old man, 
but Matzko took them both in his strong arms and, press- 
--ing them with all his might, said : 

/ * Well done ! I knew that it would end thus. Ah, I am 
overjoyed. God bless you! Now I can die in peace. 
The girl is like the purest gold — to God and to man, upon 
my soul! I don't care now what happens with me. Now. 
I must go to tell Jasko about it. God parted you, and God 
joined you together again/" 
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And he felt a lump rising in his throat. Then he kissed 
them again, each on both cheeks, and exclaimed: 

*' Honey, not a girl ! " 

And he went out to get his horses ready. 

In the courtyard he noticed the smiling sunflowers 
growing in abundance, and joyfully looking at them he 
said: 

" There are many of you here, but with God's aid the 
towns of Bogdanietz will be even more abundant." 

Then he went to the stables, musingly saying to him- 
self : 

*** Bogdanietz is freed from pledge ; and there is Spy- 
chow, Moczydly, and old Wolk's time has come, we will be 
able to buy also Brzozowa — " 

Meanwhile Jagienka and Zbyshko also came out, joyful, 
happy and as bright as the sun. 

" Uncle ! " Zbyshko called from a distance. 

The old man turned around and holding out his hands 
shouted, as if he were in the woods : 

" Ei ! Ei ! Come to my arms I " 



CHAPTER LXI 

They lived in Moczydly, while old Matzko was erect- 
ing for them a castle in Bogdanietz. The building pro- 
ceeded with great difficulty, because he wished to make 
the foundation of stone and the structure itself of brick, 
which was difficult to obtain in the neighborhood. Dur- 
ing the first year he dug the moats, whch was not such a 
difficult task, because the hill on which the castle was to 
stand, was from former years, perhaps from old pagan 
times, surrounded by a ditch. It required only to clear 
this ditch of its rubbish and the rank vegdation witli 
which it was overgrown, and then deepen it and make it 
more solid. As they dug deeper into the soil they struck 
a spring, tiie water of which filled the ditch so that 
Matzko had to find means of carrying it off. He then 
buik on the crest of the hill a palisade and started to collect 
timber for the walls of the castle, — ^stout oak trees of tre- 
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mendous girth, such that three men could not clasp 
around, and so strong that they should not decay under 
the covering of earth. Even with the help of laborers 
from Zgozelice and Moczydly the erection of these walls 
consumed a whole year, but as Jagienka gave birth to 
twins, he pushed the work even with greater zest. 
Heaven opened its fount of favor on the old knight, for 
now he had something to work and care for; he knew 
that the Grady family was not destined to perish, and 
that the name would once more strike terror into the 
hearts of its enemies. \ 

I The twins were named Matzko and Jasko. j " They are 
splendid chaps," said the old man. " Therii is not an- 
other pair like them in the entire kingdom. And that is 
only the beginning — " And he loved them with his whole 
heart, while Jagienka was more to him than the whole 
world. Whoever praised her in his presence could get 
most anything from him. The people around were, how- 
ever, glad of the good fortune of Zbyshko, and rejoiced at 
his happiness and praised Jagienka, not merely from 
motives of getting into favor with Mitzko, but for her 
own good qualities. All the knights of the neighbor- 
hood marvelled at her activity. Immediately after her 
confinement she would rise and attend to her household 
duties, accompany her husband on a chase or, mount- 
ing a horse, ride to Bogdanietz and return to her babies at 
noon. She was beloved by everybody, and when attend- 
ing mass at Krzesnia was greeted with admiration and 
praise. She was also renowned for her firmness and 
physical strength. It was rumored that she could crush 
a nut to pulp by squeezing it between her fingers. 
Zbyshko's fame gave rise to stories among the local gentry 
of his battles under Witold with marvellous success ; how 
he unhorsed a whole dozen warriors at Marienburg, and 
among them Ulrich, the brother of the Master, and that 
Zawisza Czomy himself was one of his best friends. 

Not all believed such wonderful stories, but even the 
doubters, when the question was whom they should send 
to represent them at the tournaments, invariably said: 
" Of course, Zbyshko ! " then the hairy Cztan of Rogow 
would be named and others. 



/ 
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He was respected as much for his wealth as for his 
military renown, — for besides Moczydly which came to 
him through Jagienka, he also possessed Spychow and 
all the wealth Jurand had amassed. It was also whispered 
that Matzko's accumulations of horses, armor and pre- 
cious stones were enough to stock a number of villages. 

It was looked upon as a sign of providential favor that 
the race of the Grady of the Blunt Horseshoe which had 
been reduced to such poverty, should have become so 
powerful. The people wondered, but they felt instinc- 
tively that the entire nation was irresistibly moving to a 
grand future, in which they saw the hand of God, and 
there was therefore nothing malevolent in their envy. 
They were rather proud of the knights of Bogdanietz. To 
them it was a living proof of what could be accomplished 
with a strong arm, a manly heart and proper use of op- 
portunities. Many of the gentry felt themselves cramped 
in their habitations ; they felt that beyond their own pos^ 
sessions were the enemy's vast lands and riches which 
could be conquered for their own good and the good of 
their country. And the consciousness of their own 
strength embraced the entire community and became like 
a boiling cauldron which was bound to overflow. The 
powerful men of Krakow and the peace-loving King could 
restrain these forces for some time, but it was not within 
human power to completely check the yearning for great- 
ness which seized the souls of the whole people. 



CHAPTER LXII 

Matzko reached the happiest part of his life. He often 
repeated to his neighbors that he had received more than 
he had expected. Old age only whitened the hair on his 
head and beard, but left him in enjoyment of his former 
health. His hfeart was overflowing with joy, for now he 
had something to work for. His face, formerly stern, 
now beamed with kindness. In his soul he believed that 
all his misfortunes were over, and that life would now. 
flow on like a tranquil river. His greatest desire, — ^to war 
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and toil all his life, and on the eve of it, to manage the 
estate and accumulate riches for his *' grandchildren "-^ 
was now realized. The fields gaver^arvesu m abwUlUiict!^ 
the cattle increased, and Bogdanietz, from a deserted vil- 
lage, became a populous and wealdiy town, and people 
approaching it cci'uld see from a distance the new walls of 
the castle and the tower glittering in the purple rays of 
the sunlight. 

So old Matzko rejoiced in his heart at his wealth and 
the management, and did not contradict people when they 
said that he was lucky. A year after the birth of the twins 
there came into the world another bo^jfltliflci-jagienka, in 
memory and honor of her father, named Zych. Matzko 
received him with joy, and was notnfSSBtetfTby the con- 
sideration that if they continued to arrive at the same rate 
it would be necessary to divide the property obtained with 
such labor and care. " But what had we ? " he said once to 
Zbyshko. "Nothing! yet God favored us. Old Pakosz 
of Sulislawic," he said, " has one village and twenty-two 
sons, but they are not dying of hunger. Are there not 
enough lands in the kingdom and in Lithuania? Are 
there not enough villages and castles in the hands of those 
dogs of Crusaders? Ah ! If the Lord Jesus will grant it I 
There are castles made wholly of red brick, of which our 
gracious King may make them castellans." And these 
words were worthy of note, for though the Order, at that 
time, had reached the acme of its power and surpassed in 
troops and in wealth all western kingdoms, that old knight 
thought of the castles of the Crusaders as future resi- 
dences of his grandsons, and many in Jagiello's kingdom 
thought the same thing, not only because those lands on 
which the Order had settled once belonged to Poland, but 
also because they felt that great power which, storming in 
the breasts of the people, was seeking for an outlet. 

Onty-cuDLJije fourth year after Zbyshko's marriage was 
the castle. £iis)iqSirati3re^^err^hen with the aid not only 
of laborers from Zgozelice and Moczydly, but also from 
the neighborhood, especially from old Wilk of Brzozowa, 
who, left alone in the world after the death of his son, 
had become friendly to Matzko, and afterwards opened 
his heart to Zbyshko and Jagienka. Matzko adorned the 
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rooms with the trophies of war, those obtained by Himself 
and Zbyshko and those inherited from Jurand of Spychow. 
He put in glass windows brought from Sieradz and fitted 
up a magnificent residence. On the fifth year Zbyshko 
with his wife and children moved into the new quarters 
when all the other buildings had been finished. He him- 
self, however, preferred to remain in the old hut, and to 
all the prayers of Zbyshko and Jagienka he answered 
thus: 

" Let me die in the place I was born. You see, during 
the war of the Grzymalits with the Malenczans Bogdanietz 
was razed to the ground, — all the huts, even all the fences 
were burned, only that house was left. People said that 
it was the moss on the roof that preserved it, but I think 
that it was God's will that we should return here and 
multiply again. During our campaigns I often com- 
plained that we had no home to return to, but I was not 
entirely just, for while it is true that there was nothing 
to manage, we nevertheless had a refuge. With you, 
youngsters, it is different, but I think that since the old 
house did not leave me, it is not meant that I should leave 
it now." 

And he remained. But he loved to visit the little castle, 
to look at its magnificence and at the same time to see 
Zbyshko, Jagienka and the " grandchildren." Sometimes 
old Wilk would visit him to have a talk at the fireside, or 
he would visit Wilk at Brzozowa, where he once thus ex- 
pressed himself concerning ** the new order of things.^ 

" You know, it often appears strange to me. It is true 
Zbyshko was in the King's castle in Krakow — ^and they 
came near cutting his head off there — was in Mazovia, 
and in Marienburg, and with Prince Janush, and Jagienka 
was also raised in wealth, but they never had a castle of 
their own — ^and now they act as^ if they had never lived 
in a different way. They walk through the rooms, I tell 
you, and walk, and walk, and give commands to the serv- 
ants, and when they are tired they sit down. Real castel- 
lans ! There is also a room in which they dine with mayors, 
managers and underlings, and the benches for him and 
for her are higher than those for the others, who wait until 
their lordships have been served. That is the custom in 
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courts, but they remember that they are not some great 
lords, but a nephew and niece to me, whom they take by 
the hand and seat in the first place and call their bene> 
factor." 

Thus they lived in princely fashion, admired by all the 
neighboring population, and when on the fifth year the 
banner of the Dull Horseshoe was waving above the 
tower of the castle and Jagienka had given birth to a 
fourth son, christened Jurand, the old knight once said to 
Zbyshko : 

" Everything is going on well, and if the Lord Jesus 
would only grant me one more favor I should die in 
peace." 

Zbyshko looked inquiringly at him and asked : 

"Are you speaking of war with tiie Crusaders? For 
what else do you need ? " 

" I will tell you what I told you many times before," 
answered Matzko, "that while the Master Conrad lives 
there will be no war." 
' " But he will not live forever? " 

*" Neither will I live forever, and therefore I am think- 
ing of something else." 
' "Of what?" 

" Ah, better not ask. Meanwhile I will go to Spychow, 
and may visit the princes of Plozk and Czersk." 

This answer did not surprise Zbyshko, since Matzko 
had been to Spychow a number of times during recent 
years ; hence he only asked : 

" Will you stay there long? " 

" Longer than usual, for I shall halt at Plozk." 

And in a week or so he started, taking with him some 
wagons and good armor, " in case it became necessary to 
fight in single combat." But as six months had elapsed 
and Matzko had not returned, Zbyshko became uneasy 
and dispatched a servant to Spychow, but at Sieradz he 
met Matzko with whom he returned. 

Matzko was at first gloomy, but after inquiring about 
affairs at home he related about the object of his de- 
,parture. 

/ Matzko had been to Marienburg, whither he went to 
I fulfill his vow of challenging Lichtenstein. But to bis 
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^disappointment Kuno had been made Grand Comthur of 
the Crusaders and hence could not accept any challenge. 
He then implored the Grand Master to permit him to 
challenge three other knights, and after some hesitation 
the Master gave him permission to challenge one Lichten- 
stein, a relative of Kuno, and Matzko exhibited a brilliant 
armor, completely shattered, as his trophy of the contest. 
He did not, however, consider it a fulfillment of his vow. 
Zbyshko endeavored to console him, saying that Zawisza 
Czorny himself would consider the killing of Lichtenstein 
a sufficient fulfillment of his vow. But Matzko was not 
satisfied and continued to grieve and hope that the coming 
war would give him the opportunity of challenging Kuno 
himself. 

While in Marienburg Matzko had heard people say that 
Kuno was expected to be the next Grand Master, al- 
though others believed that Ulrich was likely to be chosen. 

" I would rather that Ulrich became Master," said 
Zbyshko. 

" So would I, and do you know why ? Kuno is more 
cunning, while Ulrich is impetuous. He is a truthful and 
honorable knight, but is itching to fight us. They say that 
if he should become Grand Master, such a war would 
break out as the world has not seen before. 

Conrad has inherited fits of sickness. He fainted once 
in my presence. Ah, we may live to see it yet ! " 

" God grant it ! But what are the new misunderstand- 
ings with the kingdom ? " 

" There are old misunderstandings and new ones. A 
Crusader is always a Crusader. Though he knew that 
you were the stronger, he would seek to provoke you, for 
he cannot do otherwise." 

" But they think that the Order is stronger than all 
the kingdoms." 

" Not all of them, but some do, and among them 
Ulrich. And in reality, their power is terrible." 

" But you remember what Zyndarm said ! " 

" I remember. And it is growing worse there every 
year. In places where there are no Crusaders they re- 
ceived me like a brother. They have had enough of 
them." 
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" Then we have not long to wait." 

" Not long," said Matzko, and after a moment he 
added : 

"And meanwhile we must work and save property, 
that we may be properly prepared for the war." 



CHAPTER LXIII 

The Grand Master died only a year after. ' Jasko,' 
Jagienka's brother, returning from Sieradz, brought the 
news of his death and of the election of Ulrich von Jun- 
gingen. " These are momentous times," said Matzko 
solemnly, while Jagtenka brought her children to Zbyshko 
and began to take farewell of him, as if he was to set out 
the very next morning. While Matzko and Zbyshko knew 
that war would not break out very suddenly, they never- 
theless began to prepare for it, picking out horses, arma- 
ments and enlisting and exercising a command of servants. 
They were joined by village officials, who under the Ger- 
man law had to furnish their own horses, while poorer 
landholders and nobles joined the more wealthy ones. 
Similar preparations were going on all over the country, — 
weapons and armor were being forged or put in order, 
provisions accumulated. People flocked to the churches- 
for news, and were disappointed when the tidings were of 
a peaceful character, for a conviction had grown in their 
souls that they must finish with the enemy of the Polish 
race. 

Matzko and Zbyshko, who were known to have had ex- 
perience in combating the Germans, were always the 
centre of curious and inquiring folks. 

Various rumors came from Krakow; it was said that 
there were disagreements between the king and the Order 
concerning the lands in Dobrzyn and of a certain Drez- 
denko, of which they now heard for the first time. But 
there was no war. Impatient at the conflicting rumors 
Matzko set out for Krakow to obtain reliable news. In 
six weeks he returned with a smile of confidence on his 
face and related to the anxious and gaping crowds that 
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surrounded him, as usual, in Krzesnia, of the immense 
hunts inaugurated throughout the kingdom, of the great 
number of wild animals that were killed and whose meat 
was being smoked and dried in the forests to be forwarded 
to the various centres of the anticipated expeditions. He 
had also learned that larger numbers of German subjects 
were fleeing from the German oppression and flocking 
into all parts of Poland and Mazoria. From these fugi- 
tives the Polish officials in the various towns gathered 
most valuable information concerning the army of the 
Order, its armament, the disposition of the forces, so that 
the King and his advisers knew of every step taken by the 
Order. The Grand Master and the other knights of the 
Order, on the other hand, did not care about any news 
from Poland, being confident of their ability to crush the 
kingdom with one blow. A certain cleric, who was fleeing 
from Marienburg, while stopping at Koniecpole, repeated 
the words uttered by the Grand Master Ulrich at a feast, 
— " The more there are of them the cheaper will sheep- 
skin coats be in Prussia." But in spite of all these rumors 
and all these preparations the war did not come as quickly 
as the people wished. 

Zbyshko was annoyed at the failure of the war to break 
out as Matzko had assured him, and he began to ply 
him with questions. 

And what if the King should come to an agreement 
[with the Master at the last moment? They say that he 
loes not want war," said Zbyshko. 

" It is true, he does not, but was it not he who said, — * I 

mid not be a King if I permitted them to take Drez- 
denko ! ' But as they took Drezdenko they are still in 
possession of it. It is true the King does not wish to shed 
Christian blood, but his advisers, who are wise men, know- 
ing that we are superior in strength to them, are pushing 
the Germans to the wall. And I will say this, that if not 
Drezdenko some other cause will be found. As Zyndarm 
said, Drezdenko will be the cause of the fall of the 
Order." 

" And what will happen if the Germans give up Drez- 
denko?" 

" Another cause will be found. But the Order will not 
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disgorge what it has once swallowed, unless you open its 
stomach, and may God grant us to do it." 

" No I " cried ZbysWco. " Conrad might have sur- 
rendered it, but Ulrich never. He is a true knight, but he 
is very obdurate." 

Thus they conversed, when suddenly the news spread 
like wild fire that the Crusaders had attacked and plun- 
dered the old Polish town of Santok. The new Master 
Ulrich, who, when Polish envoys arrived to congratulate 
him on his election, purposely left Marienburg, and who 
ordered that all communication with the King should be 
had in German instead of Latin, thus showed himself in 
his true colors. The nobility of Krakow, who were urging 
the King to war, in secret, understood that the Grand 
Master was urging it openly, defiantly and with such in- 
solence as was never shown to the Polish people by any 
of his predecessors, even when their power was really 
greater than that of the kingdom. 

However, the less passionate and more crafty digni- 
taries of the Order, who knew Witold, endeavored to win^ 
him over by gifts and flattery which exceeded all measure,^ 
and could only be met with in those days when temples^ 
and altars were erected to the Roman Caesars while stilly 
living. "The Order has two benefactors," said the en-| 
voys of the Crusaders as they bowed to the ground beforej 
the viceroy of Jag^ello: "the first is God, the second; 
Witold; therefore every word and every wish of Witold^ 
is sacred for the Crusaders." And they implored him to] 
arbitrate in the Drezdenko aflFair with the idea that if, as 
subject of the King, he undertook to judge his superior, 
he would thereby offend him, and the good relations exist- 
ing between them would be broken, if not forever, at 
least for a long time. But as the lords of the council knew 
of everything that was being done in Marienburg, the 
King also chose Witold as arbiter. 

And the Order regretted the choice. The dignitaries 
of the Crusaders who imagined that they knew Witold 
did not know him yet, for not only did he adjudicate Drez- 
denko to the Poles, but knowing ho wthe matter would 
end, again aroused Zmud and undertook to furnish the 
country with men, arms and food. 



\ 
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When this took place it was understood throughout the 
land that the decisive hour had come. And it had really 
come. 

(Once in Bogdanietz, when old Matzko, Zbyshko and 
Jagienka were sitting in front of the castle gate, a man 
suddenly appeared on a foaming horse and throwing some- 
thing resembling a garland at the feet of the knights and 
shouted : " Wici ! Wici ! " and galloped away. 
And they sprang to their feet in great excitement. 
Matzko's face became menacing and terrible. Zbyshko 
sprang forward and urged on the man^ then turned with 
fire in his eyes and shouted : 

"It is war! God granted it at last! War!" And 
Matzko turning to the servants who had gathered their 
masters, shouted : 

" Sound horns from the tower toward the four sides 
of the world! Send messengers to all the villages! 
Bring out the horses and wagons! And be quick 
about it ! " 

He had scarcely uttered the command when the servants 
hurried away in different directions. But there was no 
necessity of giving the orders, for everything had for a 
long time been ready, — ^men, wagons, armor, horses and 
provisions. All they had to do was to mount their horses 
and start out. 

Zbyshko attempted to persuade Matzko to remain at 
home, but the old man's face was so resolute that he 
presently desisted. It is true Matzko had reached his 
seventieth year, but he could wield an axe as well as any 
young man, though he could not spring on his horse in 
full armor. But then few of the western knights could do 
that. 

Jagienka, it was evident, did not fear to remain alone, 
for hearing the words of her husband, she rose and kiss- 
ing his hand said : 

" Do not trouble yourself about me, dear Zbyshko, for 
our castle is strong ; and know also that I am not anxious 
about our safety. Neither bow nor spear is new to me. 
This is not the time to think of us, since there is need to 
save the country. God will be our guardian." 

And her eyes filled with tears, which rolled down oa 
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her beautiful face, and pointing to die group of children 
she said in a quivering voice full of emotion, — 

" Hej I Were it not for those little ones, I should lie 
at your feet till you took me to the war I " 

'' Jagus I '' exclaimed Zbyshko, seizing her in his arms. 
And embracing him, she pressed to his breast with all her 
might. 

"Only you must return to me, my golden one, my 
dearest ! " 

And in an hour the flag was lowered from the tower 
in sign that the masters had departed. 

Jagienka with the children accompanied the detachment 
as far as Sieradz. On all the ro^ds leading to that city could 
be seen innumerable heads of spears, lances and darts 
glittering like flames in the bright sunlight above the 
clouds of golden dust. The call to arms had evidently 
reached all parts of the kingdom, for the people were 
mardiing against the Germans from all directions. At a 
crossing of the roads the hairy face of Cztan of Rogow 
appeared from the douds of dust. Although he was not 
friendly to the masters of Bogdanietz, he nevertheless 
shouted from a distance: "Bear down on the dogs!" 
and bowing he galloped away. They also met the old 
Wilk of Brzozowa. His head was trembling somewhat 
from age, but he too marched to avenge the death of his 
son, who had been killed by the Germans in Silesia. 

As they approadied Sieradz all the roads seemed to be 
swarming with aimed people flocking to the place of 
muster. 



CHAPTER LXIV 

And war broke out at last, not remarkable for the num- 
ber of battles fought, and at first not very favorable to 
the Poles. Before the Poliish forces had coifie up, the 
Crusaders captured Bobrdwniki, razed Zlotorja to the 
ground, and again invaded the lands of Dobrzyti, lately 
regained with so much effort. But the mediation under- 
taken by Bohemia aiid Hungary deferred for a time the 
storm df war. 
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Meanwhile both sides continued to C(»icentrate their 
forces during the winter and spring, and when the bribed 
King of Bohemia decided in favor of the Order, war 
broke out anew. 

Meanwhile summer set in and the " nations " under 
Witold marched forth. After crossing the river neat 
Czerwiensk the two armies and the regiments of the 
Mazovian princes joined forces. On the other side a 
hundred thousand Germans clad in iron mail camped at 
Swiec. The King wished to cross the Drwenca and take 
the short road to Marienburg, but when crossing proved 
to be difficult, he turned from Kurzentink to Dzialdow 
and after destroying the Crusader's castle at Dambrowiia, 
or Gilgenburg, he made there his camp. It was not sup- 
posed that the battle would come before some days had 
passed, as it was thought that the Master would give rest 
to his forces before the death struggle. Meanwhile the 
army of the King halted for the night at Dambrowna. 
The capture of the fortress, though without orders, and 
even against the will of the military council, filled the 
hearts of the King and Witold with pleasure; for the 
castle was strong, surrounded by a lake, and had thick 
walls and a large garrison. Notwithstanding this the 
Polish knights took it almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
so that when the whole train marched in there were only 
the smouldering ruins amid which the wild warriors of 
Witold and the Tartars under Saladin were putting to the 
sword the remnants of the German knechts who defended 
themselves with desperation. 

The fire, however, did not last long, for a short atid 
violent shower soon extinguished it. The whole night of 
July 14 was remarkably changeable; beginning with a 
whirlwind, one storm followed another. At times the 
heavens seemed to be ablaze with lightning, and peals of 
thunder rolled from east to west. The frequent diunders 
filled the air with the odor of sulphur, then again the 
rattle of the rain deadened all other sounds. Then the 
wind scattered the clouds and through the rents could be 
seen the great bright moon. After midnight it became 
calm so it was possible to make camp fires. And presently 
thousands and thousands of them blazed up in the im- 
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mense Polish-Lithuanian camp. The warriors dried their 
drenched clothing around them and sang war songs. 
I The King who had taken refuge from the storm in a 
/house at the edge of the camp, was with the war counal 
receiving; the report of the captain of Gilgenburg. Jacob 
of Koniecpole, as leader of the Sieradz regiment which 
had taken part in the storming of the castle, was summoned 
to explain his actions which were in contravention of ex- 
press orders. He defended himself by pointing out the 
difficulty of knowing everything where the troops arc 
spread over many miles of ground. He was sent, he said, 
to remove every obstacle in the way and fight the enemy 
wherever he found them, and having met an obstacle he 
proceeded to demolish it. The King and Witold, in reality 
delighted, not only did not censure him, but praised the 
courage of the wojewode and his soldiers. Around the 
King in the council chamber were the most famous knights 
of the kingdom. Among these were Matzko and Zbyshko, 
whom the wojewoda had brought as witnesses that the 
King's order reached him when his men were already on 
the walls of the castle. As they were conversing with 
some of their acquaintances, ^ knight dressed in red clotii 
and a similar cap approached them and spreading his arms 
said in a feminine voice, — 

^V A greeting to you. Knight Zbyshko of Bogdanietz ! " 
/" De Lorche I " exclaimed Zbyshko. " You here 1 " 
^And he seized him in his embrace, for a pleasant 
lemory of him remained with him, and after they had 
issed each other, he began to ask joyfully, — 
'' " You here? On our side? " 

" There may be many Heldem Knights on the other 
side" answered de Lorche, "but I owe service from 
Dlugolas to my lord, Prince Janush." 

" Then you are the heir of old Mikolai of Dlugolas ? " 
"Yes. After the death of Mikolai and his son, who 
was killed at Bobrowniki, Dlugolas fell to the beautiful 
Jagienka, who for the last five years is my wife and lady." 
Then de Lorche, greeting old Matzko, stated that 
Hlawa, who was then in his camp preparing supper had 
told him that hewould find Zbyshko and Matzko at the other 
side of the camp, so he came to invite them to partake of 
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his supper. He also invited Powala, and as they were 
about to mount their horses, de Lorche's servant, wrapped 
in a cloak, approached Zbyshko and kissing his hand said : 

" A greeting and honor to you, lord. I am your servant 
of old, but you cannot recognize me in the dark. Do you 
remember Sanderus ? *' 

" By God ! " exclaimed Zbyshko. And the old sorrows 
and misfortunes recurred to him, as was the case a couple 
of weeks before when he met his old armor-bearer Hlav/a 
among the regiments of the Mazovian princes. 

" Sanderus ! Hej ! I remember the old times and 
you. What have you done since that time and where 
have you been? Are you still carrying around relics?" 

" No, lord. Up to last spring I was sexton at the 
church in Dlugolas, but as my late father was occupymg 
himself with the military art when the war broke out, the 
brass in the church bell became abhorrent to me, and a love 
for iron and steel was stirred in me." 

" What do I hear ! " exclaimed Zbyshko, who somehow 
could not imagine Sanderus in battle with a sword or 
spear in his hand. 

As they mounted their horses Zbyshko rode beside de 
Lorche, wishing to learn his story. De Lorche explained 
his presence in the Polish camp after he had fought for 
the Crusaders by saying that he had never taken pay from 
them, but was merely seeking adventure, but when he 
^ married Jagienka and found out that justice was on the 
side of the Poles, he sold his property in Heldern, pur- 
chased other property in Mazovia and settled down. And 
as to how he came to marry Jagienka, he related that 
when he could no longer stand her trifling with him, he 
once declared to her that he would go to war in Asia, to 
allay his grief, whereupon she suddenly said: "Then I 
will be a nun." So he fell at her feet and two weeks later 
the bishop of Plozk blessed their union. He had no 
children, but after the war Jagienka would go to the 
grave of the Queen Jadwiga to ask her blessing. 

" But the Crusaders surely look upon you as a traitor," 
said Zbyshko. 

" No," answered de Lorche. " You know how I guard 
my knightly honor. Sanderus was sent to Marienburg 
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by the bishop of Plozk, so I sent him with a letter to 
Master Ulrich, in which I terminated my service and ex- 
plained the reasons of my going over to your side/' 

" Ha ! Sanderus ! " cried Zbyshko. ** He told me that 
brass of the church bell had become abhorrent to him and 
that a love for iron was stirred in him, which was sur- 
prising to me, for he always had the heart of a hare." 

Wlwreupon Sir de Lorche remarked : 

" All that Sanderus has to do with steel or iron, is to 
shave me and my armor-bearers." 

" Is that all ? *' asked Zbyshko, laughing merrily. And 
they continued along the passageway cleared by order 
of the chiefs between the tents and the camp fires. 

" Can you tell us, sir," said Matzko turning to Powala, 
*' how many regiments come under Prince Witold ? " 

" Forty," answered Powala. " Ours together with the 
Mazovian will make fifty, but they are not so strong as 
Witold's, for there are sometimes several thousands under 
one banner under him. Hal It was reported that the 
Master said they were a mob, more handy with spoons 
than swords, but God grant that it was uttered in an evil 
hour, for I think that the terrible spears of the Lithuanians 
will play havoc among the Crusaders." 

They were then passing the camp of the Tartars under 
Saladin. 

"The Lithuanians know how to fight these Tartars, 
and have conquered a considerable part of them, for which 
reason they were forced to come to this war. It is di^- 
cult for western knights to fight them, for they are more 
terrible in retreat than in a fight." 

" Let us look at them closer," said de Lorche. And 
they approached the fires which were surrounded by men 
whose arms were entirely naked, and though it was 
summer, wore sheep-skin coats with the wool outside. 
Most of them were sleeping on the bare ground or on 
straw which was steaming from the heat ; many were sit- 
ting on their heels around the camp fires; others were 
shortening their night hours by singing wild songs in a 
nasal twang, beating an accompaniment with two hip bones 
of a horse which made a strange and disagreeable clatter ; 
Still others had tabors or thrummed on tightly-drawn bow- 
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strings. Some were eating meat freshly taken from the 
fire, still steaming and bloody, on which they blew with 
their blue lips. They looked so wild that they could sooner 
be taken for scMne strange beasts of the forest than for 
men. The smoke of the fires smelled of horse flesh and 
mutton which were roasting in them ; and besides these the 
odor spread by burnt wool and blood was unendurable. 
From the dark side of the passage came the smell of horses' 
sweat. These horses, kept for scouting in the neighbor- 
hood, were munching the grass under their feet, biting 
each other, neighing and snorting, while their attendants 
with voice and whip endeavored to keep them quiet. 

It was unsafe to go alone among them, for those wHd 
people were extremely rapacious. Immediately behind 
them were the less savage Cohorts of Bessarabians, with 
horns on their heads, long-haired Wallachians, wearing 
wooden breast-plates and shoulder-pieces with faces of 
fabulous beasts carved on them. Further on was the camp 
of Serbs where during the day the music of various crude 
instruments sounded like one immense lute. 

Beyond the Serbs were the unfortunate Zmud men. The 
German had drawn streams of blood from those people, 
and still at every call of Witold they rushed to new. battles. 
And now, as if feeling that their evil fate would once for 
all, they hurried to the battle under Skirwoilla, whose very 
name filled the Germans with terror. 

Near the entrance to the Lithuanian camp a gfruesome 
picture presented itself before the eyes of the knights. On 
a gallows of rough poles two bodies were swinging. The 
horses reared at the sight of them, while the knights made 
the sign of the cross, and when they had passed Powala 
said: 

" I was present at the King's tent when those culprits 
were brought in. The bishops had complained that the 
Lithuanians were savage in battle and did not even re- 
spect churches. It seems that while they were respectable 
people, they had desecrated the Holy Sacrament, and when 
they were brought in, the Prince became so enraged that 
he ordered them to hang themselves. Not only did they 
not attempt to defend themselves, but they even urged on 
one another, — ' Hurry now, for the Prince will ^ome 
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still more angry!' Terror fell on all the Tartars and 
Lithuanians, tor they feared not death, but feared the 
Prince's anger." 

Then they hurried past the camp of the Russians, of 
whose three regiments the one from Smolensk was the 
most splendid, and entered that of the Poles. These were 
in every respect equal to the Western Knights and ex- 
ceeding them in power of endurance, while their contempt 
for death roused the wonder of the French and English 
Knighthood. 

They were near the Mazovian regiments among which 
among de Lorche's tent when they saw in the middle of 
the " street " a crowd of people looking at the sky. 

" Halt there ! Halt I " cried a voice from the crowd. 

"Who is speaking and what are you doing here?" 
asked Powala. 

" The priest of Klobucko. And who are you ? " 

" Powala of Taczew, the Knights of Bogdanietz and 
de Lorche." 

" Ah, it is you, lords," said the priest in a mysterious 
voice, approaching Powala's horse. " Look at the moon and 
see what is happening there. This is a prophetic and 
wonderful night ! " 

All raised their heads and looked at the pale, settmg 
moon. 

" I cannot distinguish anything," said Powala. " What 
do you see?" 

" A monk in a cowl is fighting a King wearing a crown. 
Look ! O there ! In the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost ! And what a terrible combat. Lord, be 
merciful to us sinners ! " 

All around became silent, the crowd held their breath. 

" Look 1 look ! " 
Yes, there is something there ! " said Matzko. 
True ! true ! " repeated others. 

Ha ! the King has thrown the monk ! " suddenly 
shouted the priest of the Klobucko. " He placed his foot 
on him. Glory to Jesus Christ ! " 

" Forevermore ! " 

At that moment a black cloud hid the moon and the 
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night became dark, only the glitter of the camp fires 
quivered in bloody stripes across the road. 

After the knights had gone some distance, Powala 
asked : 

" Did you see anything? " 

" Nothing at first," answered Matzko, " but afterward 
I plainly saw the king and the monk." 

" And I." 

" And I." 

" It is a sign from God," remarked Powala. " Ha ! 
The tears of our king will not avail, and we shall not have 
peace." 

" And the battle will be such as the world does not re- 
member," said Matzko. 

And they rode further in silence and when they were 
not far from de Lorche's tent a tempest rose with such 
force that in an instant the camp fires of the Mazovians 
were scattered, filling the air with clouds of smoke and 
sending sparks and blazing splinters broadcast over the 
camp. 

" Hej ! What a dreadful storm ! " said Zbyshko pulling 
down the cloak which the wind had thrown over his head. 

" And I seem to hear groaning and weeping of people 
in the wind." 

" The dawn is near, but no one knows what the day will 
bring," added de Lorche. 



CHAPTER LXV 

Not only did not the wind cease in the morning, but 
it increased to such a degree the tent in which the King 
from the beginning attended three holy masses every day 
could not be pitched. Witold at last ran up to the King 
and began to implore him to defer the service to more 
fitting hours in the quiet of the forest and not to delay the 
advance. The King acquiesced, for holding mass was out 
of the question. 

At sunrise the army moved forward, followed by a long 
train of wagons. After they had proceeded somewhat the 
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wind ceased so that the flags could be unfurled. The field 
as far as the eye could reach was covered as if with multi- 
colored flowers. There were the forces of Krakow march- 
ing under a red banner on which was a white crowned 
eagle. That was the grand banner of the kingdom. Then 
came the household guard, mercenaries and foragn vol- 
unteers formed of Bohemians and Moravians. These came 
for this war only, and the forty-ninth regiment was made 
up of them. They were wild and unmanageable, but so 
inured to battle and so irresistible in encounter, that all 
other infantry, when they clashed with them, sprang back 
like a dog who fell upon a porcupine. Battle-axes, sc)rthes, 
axes and iron chains were their main weapons, and these 
they wielded with terrible effect. They hired themselves 
out for pay, and war, plunder and slaughter was their only 
occupation. 

Alongside of the Moravians and Bohemians marchefl 
sixteen Polish regiments and behind them a contingent ot 
foot armed mainly with pikes and scythes. Witold's 
legions made up the right wing. The sea of horses and 
men occupied a distance exceeding a German mile. They 
halted at midday at the edge of a forest near Logdan and 
Tannenberg. The place seemed suited for rest and was 
secure from sudden attack ; for on the left side was Lake 
Dambrowno, on the right Lake Lubien and in the front of 
them was a plain a German mile wide. In the centre of 
thafplain rising gradually toward the west were the fields 
of Grunwald and a little further lay the waste lands of 
Tannenberg. The enemy could be seen slowly descending, 
but they supposed to be able to make an assault before the 
following day. So the army stopped only to rest, but 
Zyndarm of Maszkowic, skilled in the art of war, kept the 
army in the order of battle and disposed them so that they 
were ready for action any moment. 

While scouts were dispatched in the direction of Grun- 
wald and Tannenberg, the King's chapel was pitched on 
the high bank of Lake Lubien in which he was wont to 
hear three masses every day. 

Jagiello, Witold and the Mazovian princes went into the 
tent where with the other knights assembled they prayed 
before the dreadful day and have a look at the King, 
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Years had scarcely changed the form, left no wrinkles on 
his face nor whitened his hair, though the face was serious 
and he walked as if bent under the heavy responsibility 
that rested on him, and as if sunk in great sorrow. It was 
said among the soldiers that the King continually wept over 
the Christian blood which was to be shed, and it was so 
in reality. Jagiello trembled at the thought of war, ^es- 
pecially with men who bore the cross on their mantles and 
flags, and yearned for peace with all his soul. In vain did 
the Polish nobles and even the Hungarian arbitrators, 
Scibor and Gara, point to the pride and confidence of the 
Grand Master Ulrich, who was ready to challenge the 
whole world to battle ; in vain did Peter Korzbog swear on 
the cross of the Lord that the Order would not hear of 
j)eace, and that the only German inclined to peace, Count 
von Wende, was ridiculed by the leaders of the Order, — ^he 
still hoped that the enemy would recognize the fairness of 

\Jiis demands, spare human blood and end the terrible dis- 
pute with a just treaty. 

And he went into the tent to pray, for his simple and 
kindly soul was tormented with fear. Jagiello had for- 
merly visited with fire and sword the lands of the Crusa- 
ders, but he had done so as a heathen prince of Lithuania ; 
but now when as a Polish King and a Christian he saw 
; burning villages, blood and tears, he was seized with fear 
of God's anger. If the misfortunes would only stop with 
this war ! But any day all the nations might be involved in 
^^war and the earth be steeped in blood. True the enemy is 
j^in the wrong, but they wear the crosses on their mantles 

/and he is protected by such great and holy relics that the 
,mind shrinks before them. The whole army thought of 
them with fear, and it was not their swords and axes that 
the Poles feared, but holy relics. " How can we raise a 
hand against the Master," said the fearless knights, " when 
he wears a reliquary on his armor, and in it there are the 
bones of saints and wood from the Cross of the Savior ! " 
Witold was burning for war, urged others to it and ran 
headlong into it himself, but the pious heart of the King 
simply quailed when he thought of those heavenly powers 
with which the Order shielded its unjust cause, 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

One mass had been finished and another was soon to 
begin, and the King, had gone out of the tent, when a 
nobleman, Hanko Ostojczyk came galloping on a foaming 
horse and shouted : 

" The Germans are coming, gracious lord ! " 

At these words the knights sprang forward, the King's 
face changed and in a moment he exclaimed : 

" Praised be Jesus Christ ! Where did you see them, 
and how many regiments? " 

" I saw one near Grunwald," said Hanko, panting, " but 
it seems from the dust raised that others are coming." 

" Praised be Jesus Christ 1 " repeated the King. 

Witold then called for a horse, while the King, placing 
his hand on Witold's shoulder, told him to go forward, 
while he remained for the second mass. Zyndarm had also 
sprung on his horse, and they were about to turn to- 
ward the camp when other scouts, six in number, rushed 
in one after another with the information of approaching 
Germans. There was no more doubt that the whole army 
of the Crusaders would bar the way to the King's army. 
The call to arms went forth and in a twinkle of the eye 
the knights were on their way to the camps, leaving the 
King with a number of attendants, priests and servants. 
At that moment the bell sounded in sign that the second 
mass had begun and Jagiello with outstretched hands 
raised to heaven slowly entered the tent. 



As the King emerged from the tent, after the second 
mass, he saw with his own eyes that the scouts' information 
was correct. On the edges of the sloping waste plain a 
forest seemed to have grown up, and above it a cloud of 
banners waved in the sun. Further on, beyond Grunwald 
and Tannenberg, great clouds of dust hid other legions 
of Germans. 

Meanwhile a horse was brought him, and in the distance 
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appeared sixty lances whom Zyndarm of Maszkowic had 
sent to guard the person of the King. 



Among the guard, which was led by Alexander, the 
youngest son of the Prince of Plozk, were the most famous 
knights of the kingdom, also a large number of servants 
who were to carry orders to the front. As the King 
mounted his fiery steed and grasped a spear he changed in 
the twinkling of an eye. Sadness disappeared from his 
face, his small, dark eyes flashed fire, and his face became 
flushed ; but it lasted only a moment, for when the reverend 
vice-chancellor made the sign of the cross over him, he 
became serious again and humbly bowed his head, which 
was covered with a silvery helmet. 

Meanwhile the German army, descending from the 
elevated plain, passed Grunwald and Tannenberg and took 
its stand in the plain. From the valley, from the Polish 
camp, that tremendous line of knights clad in mail could 
be seen distinctly. 

Matzko and Zbyshko, who had fought the Germans 
before pointed out to their comrades of the Sieradz regi- 
\ ment two banners of the Grand Master, under which 
served the flower and pick of the knighthood, and the 
grand banner of the whole Order which was carried by 
Friedrich von Wallenrod, and that of Saint George with a 
red cross on a white background. There were also various 
other banners from all over the world: Austria, Bavaria, 
Swabia, Switzerland, Flanders, France, of whose knights 
Matzko once declared that they speak words of civility 
even when lying on the ground ; from England, who fur- 
nished the best archers; from distant Spain, where, from 
constant struggles with Saracens developed the greatest 
bravery and honor. And the hearts of the noblemen from 
Sieradz, Koniecpole, Krzesnia, Bogdanietz, Ragow and 
Brzozowa the blood began to beat violently at the thought 
that in a few moments they would engage the knighthoods 
of Germany and of the whole world. The faces of the 
older ones became serious and stern, for they had seen serv- 
ice in war and knew what terrible eflFort they would W 
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called upon to make. But the hearts of the younger ones 
were fired with desire for battle, and they became restless 
like a dog sighting his quarry in the distance. Some of 
them, grasping more firmly the weapons they held in their 
hands, spurred their horses while holding them back as if 
to let them go at a gallop, others began to breathe hurriedly, 
as if their armor had grown too narrow for them. The 
more experienced warriors, however, calmed them by say- 
ing : " You will not miss it ; there will be enough for each. 
God grant that we do not get too much." 

The Crusaders, looking down on the wooden plain, saw 
on the edge of the forest only a few Polish regiments, and 
never suspected that the entire army of the King had as- 
sembled there. True, on the left, near the lake, could be 
seen gray crowds of warriors, while in the bushes glittered 
the points of Lithuanian lances. But it might only be the 
Polish advance guard. From some prisoners, however, 
they learned that all the Polish-Lithuanian forces were 
before them. 

But the Master would not believe all the representations 
of the Polish strength, heeding only that which seemed 
favorable to him and calculated on certain victory, con- 
fident that he could crush them at one blow. 

" What sort of army have they ? With the Poles alone 
will we experience some difficulty, and the rest, be there 
ever so many, are a mere rabble, better at a spoon than a 
weapon." 

The question with the Germans was only how to draw 
the Poles out of the forest into the open plain. 

" By Saint George ! " exclaimed the Master. " Two 
miles have we ridden without rest in the heat until our 
bodies are covered with sweat under our armor. We shall 
not wait here until it pleases the enemy to come into the 
plain." 

To which Count Wende, an aged man of great wisdom, 
replied : 

" I know that my words have been ridiculed here, and 
that, too, by those who will flee from this field upon which 
I shall fall," and he glanced at Werner von Tetlingen, 
" but I shall do all that my conscience and my love for the 
Order dictate. The Poles do not lack courage, but I know 
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that the King is waiting to the last for envoys of 
peace." 

Tetlingen only laughed contemptuously, while the 
Master was far from being pleased with the words of 
Wende. 

" This is no time to think of peace ; we have other mat- 
ters to attend to," said the Grand Master. 

" It is always time to speak of God's business," answered 
von Wende. 

But the terrible Heinrich, the comthur of Czluchow, 
who had sworn that he would have two naked swords 
carried before him until he plunged both in Polish blood, 
turned his thick, sweating face to the Master and cried 
in great -anger, — 

" Death is dearer to me than dishonor I And were I 
even alone, with these swords I shall hold back the entire 
Polish army ! " 

" You are speaking against discipline," said Ulrich, 
frowning, and turning to the comthurs they began to con- 
sider how to draw the enemy into the plain. 



The King was standing on the edge of the lake where he 
distributed belts among a whole crowd of knights when it 
was reported to him that two heralds from the German 
army were approaching. 

Jagiello's heart began to beat with hope. 

" Now they are coming with a just peace." 

" God grant it ! " said the priests. 

The heralds were seen approaching on huge war horses. 
One of them had on his breast an imperial black eagle on 
a golden ground : the other a griffin on a white ground. 
They came near the King, and bowing somewhat stated 
their errand. 

" The Grand Master Ulrich," said the first herald, " chal- 
lenges your Majesty and Prince Witold to mortal combat, 
and to rouse the bravery which you evidently lack, he sends 
you two naked swords." 

Saying which he placed the swords at the teet of the 
King. These words were scarcely interpreted to the J^^ng 
when the other herald came forward and said ; 
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" The Grand Master Ulrich also ordered us to tell you 
that if the field for battle is too narrow for you, he will 
withdraw his forces that you might bring out your army 
from the bushes." 

The last hope of Jagiello dissipated like smoke. He ex- 
pected envoys of peace and good-will, while an embassy 
of pride and war was sent. And raising his tear-stained 
eyes to heaven he said: 

" Swords we have in abundance, but I accept these as a 
prophecy of victory, which God himself sends me through 

S»ur hands. And the field of battle is also marked by 
im. To His justice I commend the wrong done to me, 
and your injustice and provoking pride — ^Amen." 
And two great tears rolled down his sad face. 
As the heralds departed the Germans were seen to 
withdraw somewhat from the field. 



The Polish army advanced in battle line, preceded by 
the body known as " the forehead," and formed of the most 
fearless knights. They were divided into three lines, form- 
ing between them two long streets along which Zyndarm 
of Maszkowic and Witold were flying to and fro. The 
. latter was without a helmet on his head and clad in brilliant 
/ armor, resembling an ill-omened star or a flame driven by 
the wind. 

The knights settled themselves firmly in their saddles 
and grasped their weapons. 

The battle was to begin right then. 



Meanwhile the Grand Master was looking at the im- 
mense forces of the King which spread like the wings of a 
bird, and suddenly -his heart became oppressed by some 
strange feeling. May be he saw with the eyes of his soul 
piles of corpses and rivers of blood. He feared not man, 
but perhaps he feared God who from those heavenly 
heights was watching the battle. For the first time it 
came to his mind what a dreadful day had come, and for 
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the first time he felt what immense responsibility he had 
taken on his shoulders. His face became pale, his lips 
trembled and from his eyes flowed abundant tears. The 
comthurs looked at him in astonishment. 

" What is troubling you ? '' asked Count Wende. 

" Tears are hardly in place here I " remarked the com- 
thur or Czluchow. 

And the Grand Comthur, Kuno Lichtenstein, pouted 
his lips and said : 

" It would become you better to rouse the hearts of the 
knights than weaken them. Indeed we have never seen 
you thus before." 

I But in spite of himself, the tears continued to flow on 
ihe black beard of the Grand Master as if some other man 
was weeping within him. 

He finally controlled himself and turning his stem eyes 
to the comthurs, shouted : 

"To the regiments I " 

And everyone ran to his regiment, and he holding out 
his hand to his armor-bearer said : 

" Give me the helmet." 



The hearts of the soldiers on both sides began to beat 
like hammers, but the trumpets did not sound the call to 
battle. 

The silence that ensued was worse than the battle itself. 
On the field dividing the two armies rose a cluster of oaks 
on which peasants of the neighborhood had climbed to wit- 
ness the greatest battle the world had known. Otherwise 
the field was perfectly barren and lifeless and above it 
hovered death. Clouds passing across the sky now and 
then hid the sun, casting a deadly gloom on the field. 



Then rose a whirlwind, roaring through the forest, tear- 
ing away thousands of leaves, raising clouds of dust and 
carrying them into the eyes of the Crusaders. At that 
moment shrill whistles were heard above the roaring tern- 
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pest and the entire Lithuanian wing rose like a flock of 
birds and plunged away at a gallop. The horses, stretch- 
ing their necks and dropping their ears, were tearing away 
with all their strength ; their riders, with raised swords and 
lances and shouting dreadfully were flying toward the left 
wing of the Crusaders. 

The Master was there at the time and seeing the ap- 
proaching legions of Lithuanians turned to Wallenrod and 
said: 

'' Witold attacked first. Now you begin, in the name of 
God!" 

And he sent forward sixteen regiments of mailed 
knights. 

''Gott mit uns!" shouted Wallenrod. And lowering 
their spears the regiments started at a walk. But like a 
stone falling from a hill, the walk changed to a trot, aifd 
then a gallop, and they moved with the terrible, irresisti- 
ble impetus of an avalanche which must crush eyer3rthing 
in its way. 

The earth groaned and bent under them. 



The battle might now spread like a conflagration along 
the entire line, so the Polish regiments began to sing the 
old war song of Saint Wojciedi. A hundred thousand 
hands clad in iron were raised to heaven, and from a hun- 
dred thousand breasts came forth one tremendous voice, 
like the thunder of heaven, — 

•• Mother of God, Vimn, 
Glorified of God, Afiry ! 
Prom Thy Son, Our Lord, 
Obtain pardon jdf our sins! — 
Kyrie Eleison!— " 

and they felt a new power in their arms, and their hearts 
were preparing for death. And there was such boundless 
strength, such conquering power in those voices and in 
that song, as if the thunders of heaven were really break- 
ing loose. The spears trembled in the hands of the 
knights, the banners and flags trembled as well as the 
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branches in the forest, and from its depth the echo re- 
peated, as it were, to the lake, the meadows and to the 
whole world in all its length and breadth, — 

** Obtain pardon — of our sins! — 
Kyrie Eleison! — " 

Meanwhile, on the right wing, a stubborn battle com- 
menced which was spreading towards the centre. The 

I tumult, the neighing of the horses and the terrible shouts 

of the men mingled with the song. At intervals the shout- 
ing ceased, as if the combatants were taking breath, and 

J at such moments could be heard thundering voices, — 
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" Adam, thou art God's chosen one. 
Sitting on the right hand of God, 
Place us, thy children, 
Where bright angels are reigning! 
There is gmdness 
There is love, 

There God and the angels dwell forever— 
Kyrie Eleison,—" 

And again the echo repeated through the forest " Kyrie 
Eleis-o-o-o-n I " 

The shouts on the right wing increased, but no one 
could see or diistinguish what was taking place there, for 
Master Ulrich, looking down on the battle, threw twenty 
regiments under the lead of Lichtenstein against the Poles, 

Zyndarm.of Maszkowic rushed like a thunderbolt to the 
main Polish body, and pointing to the approaching hosts 
of Germans shouting with such power that the horses in 
the front ranks rose on their haunches, — 

"At them I Strike!" 

Th^n the knights, bending over the shoulders of their 
horses and lowering their spears, started. 



But the Lithuanians bent under the terrible onslaught 
of the Germans. The first ranks, formed of the best armed 
and most powerful bojars, fell flat on the ground. The 
following ranks closed in with the Crusaders, but no 
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bravery, no endurance, no human power could save 
them from defeat And how could it be otherwise, when 
on one side fought a Knighthood covered from head to 
j foot in steel armor, and on horses also protected, while on 
[ the other side were people large and powerful, it is true, 
j but on small horses and covered by skins only. In vain 
did the Lithuanians seek to reach the skins of the Germans. 
Lances, sabres, clubs set with flint or nails rebounded from 
the iron plates as from a rock, or the wall of a castle. The 
weight of men and horses crushed Witold's unfortunate 
regiments; they were hacked by swords and axes, their 
bodies were pierced by halberds and trampled by horses' 
hoofs. Prince Witold vainly hurled into those of death 
new legions ; in vain was his persistence, his rage and con- 
tempt of death ; in vain were the rivers of blood 1 First 
the Tartars fled, then the Bessarabians and Wallachians, 
and soon the Lithuanian wall collapsed and wild panic 
seized all the warriors. 

The greater part of the soldiers ran toward Lake Lu- 
bien, pursued by the main German forces, causing such 
a terrible harvest that the entire shore was covered with 
corpses. 

The other an^ smaller part of Witold's forces, among 
which were the three Smolensk regiments, withdrew to- 
ward the Polish wing which was engaging six German 
regiments and later those who returned from the pursuit. 
But the better armor of the Smolensk regiments stood 
their ground. Here the battle turned into slaughter. 
Every step, almost every hand's breadth of land was 
bought with torrents of blood. One of the Smolensk regi- 
ments suffered terribly, and the other two defended them- 
selves with desperation. But nothing could withstand the 
victorious Germans. Some of the regiments seemed to 
be seized as with frenzy. Single knights, burying Aeir 
spurs in the sides of their steeds, blindly rushed into the 
thick of the enemy. The blows of their swords and pikes 
were almost superhuman, the entire body, trampling the 
men and horses of the Smolensk regiments under foot, 
finally reached that spot where two regiments brought by 
Kuno Lichtenstein engaged the main forehead of the 
Poles, , 
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In that spot it was not so easy for those led by Kuno, 
for there was an equality of armor and horses as well as 
knightly training. They were repulsed when the three ter- 
rible regiments, led by Jendrik of Brochocic and Powala of 
Taczew,and the Krakow regiment came up. An indescrib- 
able slaughter followed. Those of the Germans who had 
fought at Wilno knew how persistent the Poles were, but 
the foreign volunteers were seized with terror. Many of 
them involuntarily reined in their horses, looked ahead 
with surprise, and before they could determine what to do, 
fell under the blow of a Polish weapon. And as hail falls 
mercilessly from bronze-colored clouds on wheat fields, 
so thickly fell sabres and axes. The blows fell without 
mercy and without cessation, as in a smith shop, and death 
wrested lives from groaning knights and white, youthful 
faces sank into endless night. 

But so far not one of the foremost Polish knights had 
fallen, and they advanced, shouting the names of their 
patrons or the war cry of their families, like a wild fire over 
a parched field. Lis of Targowisk attacked the brave com- 
thur of Osterode who, losing his shield, wound his white 
mantle around his arm and shielded himself with it. With 
the point of his sword Lis cut through the mantle and 
shoulder-piece, severing the shoulder-blade; with another 
blow he pierced his stomach, the sword coming out through 
the spine. Then Paszko Zlodiej came to his aid and the 
two wrought havoc among the German knights. There 
were also Jendrej of Brochocic, Sumik of Nadbroza and 
all the most powerful knights of the kingdom, and when 
the twenty-seventh regiment, headed by Jasko of Tamow, 
joined them the forces were more or less equal, and the 
Germans were driven back a distance of half the shot of a 
bow from the place where the first encounter took place. 

They were pushed still further by the great Krakow 
regiment, led by Zyndarm himself, and in front of which 
went the most formidable of all Poles-^ — Zawisza Czorny, 
bearing the Sulima escutcheon. With the regiment of 
Poznan for support they formed a steel wall that carried 
everything before them. Matzko and Zbyshko of the 
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Sieradz regiment fought, the one like an enraged beast, 
the other with calculation, like a wolf who bites to kill. 

Matzko sought Kuno Lichtenstein on ail sides, but un- 
able to find him, he picked out those who wore the best 
armor, and unfortunate was the knight whom he marked 
for his axe. 

By this time hundreds and thousands of knights covered 
the ground, till under the blows of the raging Poles the 
German wall began to give way. Then something oc- 
curred that could change the fate of the battle in one mo- 
ment. 

The German regiments, returning from the pursuit of 
the Lithuanians, stopped at the flank of the Polish wing. 
Intoxicated with victory, thinking that the King's army 
was beaten and the battle won, they came shouting and in 
great disorder when they were amazed to see a savage 
slaughter of the German regiments who were surrounded 
by the Poles. 

So lowering their heads they spurred their horses and 
rushed into the whirl of battle. Soon thousands of these 
closed in on the Poles wearied with battle. The Ger- 
mans began to shout with glee when they saw the ap- 
proaching aid, and attacked the Poles with renewed vigor. 
The whole line was now engaged in a terrible battle ; tor- 
rents of blood ran along the ground, the sky became cloudy 
and dull thunders were heard, as if God himself wished to 
interfere between the combatants. 

Victory seemed to be with the Germans, disorder was 
just beginning among the Polish forces, and the Crusaders 
were beginning to shout the song of tritunph, — 

** Christ ist erstanden I "— 



At that moment the horse of the Polish standard bearer, 
Marcin of Wrocimowic, fell pierced by a knife in the hands 
of a German knight lying on the ground and man and 
banner were precipitated to the ground. In a moment 
hundreds of arms stretched forth to seize the banner, and 
the Germans burst into a mighty shout of delight, thinking 
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that the Poles would be seized with panic^tbaJUbeJiaUr of 
defeat had^xome: — B u t iiTt fttTtRey were deceived^ Jpr the 
whole army, with a shout oidespeTationV Hurled itself spon- 
taneously toward the spot like an inundation. Men and 
horses mingled in one tremendous whirl, swords clanked, 
axes chopped, steel grated against iron and from the cloud 
of dust frightened horses, without riders, wild-eyed and 
with flowing manes rushed forth. ^^^ ^^^ 

Hill il (inly liiihUul n irniiTrf riT'^TTrir7inr''ri( iin iii came 
out alt^*^omthat tempest. .lu«a4ktle^Whne the banner 
again waved ovef -the' Polish regiment as a sign of God's 
wrath against the Germans and of victory for the Polish 
knights. 

And with a shout of triumph the Germans were again 
attacked, without mercy, with an overwhelming impetus 
until most of the white mantles lay with their owner on 
the bloody field. The Crusaders became alarmed and un- 
derstood that their salvation lay in the sixteen picked regi- 
ments under the leadership of the Grand Master himself, 
who was standing ready to join the battle. 

And he himself understood that the time had come to 
let loose those regiments, and he sent forth that iron square 
like a tempest hurling a hail-laden cloud. 



But before this occurred Zyndarm of Maszkowic flew 
toward the waiting third Polish line and shouted at the top 
of his tremendous voice, — 

" Make ready ! Make ready ! " 

The call was caught up by the other leaders of these 
unarmored townspeople and landholders, armed with pikes, 
scythes and similar weapons. They rested their arms and 
making the sign of the cross, began to spit on their large 
hands. 

An ominous spitting was heard through the whole line, 
then every one seized his weapon and drew breath. 

" Forward ! " 

"Forwani! Steady!" 

And they advanced like a deluge. The whole field was 
aglitter with their weapons. At last they arrived. 
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'' Strike ! " shouted the leaders. 
"UchI" 



And they began to strike with all their strength 
breatii. 
The uproar and shouting reached the very sky. 



The King meanwhile, seeing that all the forces were en- 
gaged, himself became eager for the fray. With the 
greatest difficulty his attendants restrained him from 
plunging into the battle. At that time the Grand Master, 
wishing to attack the Polish flank, advanced with the six- 
teen picked regiments, and while doing so had to pass the 
eminence on which Jagiello stood. Zbigniew of Olesnica, 
the King's secretary, ran toward the nearest regiments, 
which were preparing for the approaching enemy and 
which were led by Mikolaj Kielbasa, and demanded aid. 

" See if we are idle here ! Madman I " said the leader, 
removing from his head a piece of blood-soaked cloth and 
showing it to the scout. " Don't you see that that cloud is 
coming toward us, and that we would rather draw them 
toward the King if we left this place? " 

ITie King's guard formed a wall around him, to protect 
him with their breasts. But this time the King did not 
permit himself to be rcsliaiued cUid wenLip the front rank. 
The German rrgmrntfi virfrfi now %o rlnir that the emblems 
on their banners could be distinguished. The sight of 
them, on their immense war horses and glittering armor 
would make the bravest heart quail. Leading them was 
the Grand Master himself in a broad, white mantle, which 
flowing in the wind resembled the wings of a huge eagle. 

Not suspecting that the King was among the handful 
. of knights, he rushed past them. A gigantic man from 
rear of his regiments, attracted perhaps by the King's sil- 
very armor, sprang forth and rushed at the King. 

The King immediately spurred his horse to meet the 
German. And they would have met iti deadly combat, 
were it not for Zbigniew of Olesnica, skilled both in Latin 
and in the art of war, who rushed toward the German from 
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one side and striking him over the forehead with his 
weapon brought him to the ground. 

Thus perished a famous German Knight, Dypold Kikie- 
ritz von Dieher. The other knights, seeing their dead com- 
rade, wished to avenge him, but the Master himself barred 
their way and shouting, — " Herum ! herum I " led them to 
the spot where the fate of that was to be decided, that is, 
to the main battle. 

Dobko of Olesnica was the first to recognize the Grand 
Master by his white mantle and great reliquary which he 
wore on his breast, over the armor. But he dared not 
strike his spear at the reliquary, and the Master throwing 
off his spear, wounded somewhat his horse and then pass- 
ing each other, each went to his own people. 

** The Germans ! The Master himself !" shouted Dobko. 

But whether the knights of Chelmu, under the Master, 
among whom were many of Polish blood, quailed, or the 
rage of the Poles overwhelmed them, the result of the new 
attack was something the Master did not reckon upon. 
He thought that the King would receive his finishing blow, 
while he was amazed to see the Poles advancing, cutting, 
slashia g and -fl urrouu Jhig th e m ds -mrstr iron vice, while his 
knights were^ b^ely^abTe 'to "TioIS^ the defensive. The 
Germans fought with the desperation of a trapped animal, 
while the Poles, breathless, with battered armor and dull 
and dinted weapons, bloody, but with a surpreme effort 
attacked them like wolves attacking a flock of sheep. 

At that moment the Lithuanians, whom it was easier to 
disperse than to conquer, returned with an unearthly shout- 
ing and pounced upon the doomed Germans. 

Then some comthurs with Werner von Tetlingen at 
their head ran up to the Grand Master. 

" Save yourself, lord ! " said the comthur of Elblang 
with pallid lips. " Save yourself and the Order before 
it is too late ! " 

But the manly Ulrich looked at him gloomily and rais- 
ing his hand toward heaven said : 

" God forbid that I should leave the field on which so 
many brave men fell ! God forbid ! " 

And shouting to his men to follow him he rushed into 
the thick of the battle. The Master, struck in the moutii 
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by a Lithuanian spear and twice wounded in the face, de- 
fended himsfilLoidth^his weakening hand, bu t fina lly bis 
neck pierced by a pikeTT lgM fril tu 5 ie 'gTDtifltriilce"an oak 
tree. The rest of thr-batCle was on6 luUile&s slaughter of 
the fleeing remnants of the German army. Some sur- 
rendered ; others preferred death and fought to their last 
breath. Arnold von Baden stood on an eminence formed 
of Polish bodies that fell under his sword, when Zawisza 
Czomy, seeing the slaughter wrought by that man, rushed 
up to him. But as the German was without a horse, he 
himself dismounted and called upon him to surrender. 

Arnold turned around and recognizing Zawisza by his 
black armor said to himself in his soul,-*-^ 

" Death is approaching and my hour has struck. But 
if I could get the better of him, I should have immortal 
glory and perhaps save my life." 

Saying which, he sprang at his antagonist and they 
fought like two furies on that field covered with corpses. 
But Zawisza had no equal in strength, and unfortunate 
were those parents whose children had the bad luck to 
meet him in battle. Although Arnold's armor was forged 
in Marienburg^, his helmet cracked like an earthen pot 
under Zawisza^s blows, and he fell to the ground, his head 
split in two. 

Heinrich, the ccxnthur of Czluchow, that bitter foe of 
the Poles who declared that he would have two naked 
swords held before him until he had plunged both in Polish 
blood, was overtaken by Zbyshko of Bogdanietz as he 
fled from the battle and barred his way. " Erbarme dich 
meiner! " (Have pity on me) cried the comthur when he 
saw the sword over his head, and clasped his hands in 
terror. Hearing this, the young man could no longer stay 
his raised sword, but turning it be struck with the flat of 
it the sweating face of the comthur. Then he threw him 
to his servants who led him, with a rope around his neck, 
to the place where all the captives were under guard. 

Matzko searched all the bloody battle-field for Kuno 
Lichtenstein, and good luck gave the man into his hands ; 
for he found him with a handful of others, who sought 
refuge in the forest. 

"Kuno Lichtenstein, do you recognize mc?" 



ii 
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Kuno knitted his brows and fixing his eyes on Matzko's 
face, said presently, — 

I have seen you at the court of Plozk." 
No/' answered Matzko. " You had seen me before 
that. We have met in Krakow, where I b egged vou for 
tjjjaJixft^- of my netm ew. I then made a vow to God and 
f;\Ynrfj2 n_rny kni g htly h ono r tbnt T- ^(*^tirfT"ffnd you and 
m eefyou ln mortal combat." 

"~^ 1 know," answered Lichtenstein with a touch of 
hauteur on his lips, ** but I am your prisoner, and it would 
be a shame for you to raise a sword against me." 

At this Matzko's face assumed an ominous expression 
and at that moment resembled the face of a wolf. 

" Kuno Lichtenstein," said he, " I will not raise a sword 
on an unarmed man, but I will tell you this, that if you re- 
fuse me battle, I will command to hang you with a rope, 
like a dog." 

" It is not for me to choose. Stand forth I " cried the 
Grand Comthur. 

"To the death, not captivity," again warned him 
Matzko. 

" To the death." 

And in a few moments they fought before German and 
Polish knights. Kuno was younger and more skilful, 
but Matzko was so much stronger in his arms and legs 
that in the twinkling of an eye he threw him to the ground 
and pressed his breast with his knee. 

The comthur's eyes were coming out of their sockets. 

" Spare me ! " he groaned, his lips foaming. 

" No ! " answered the relentless Matzko. 

And placing the misericordia to the neck of his antag- 
onist, he thrust it in twice, while Kuno began to cough 
dreadfully. A stream of blood rushed from his lips, he 
shock in the throes of death, then he stretched himself 
and the great pacifier of knights took him to eternal rest. 



There were many battles and conflicts in former times, 
but no man remembered such a terrible defeat. Seven 
hundred leaders of the Order fell on that day, except the 
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few prisoners taken. At the feet of the King lay not only 
the Order of the Crusaders but all those Germans, who as 
the most brilliant knighthood assisted that Teutonic "van- 
guard," which was absorbing the entire Slav world. Forty 
thousand bodies lay on that bloody field in eternal sleep. 
All the German banners were placed at the feet of King 
Jagiello. '' It was God's wish I said the King, raising his 
eyes toward heaven. 

The bodies of the foremost German Amights were 
brought and' placed in rows before the King. The Lith- 
uanians brought the body of the Grand Master Ulrich von 
Jungingen, pierced with spears and (X)vera^ with dust and 
blood and placed it before the King, j 

" Here is the man who only thi/ morning considered 
himself superior to all earthly powers — '* 

Then tears began to flow from his eyes, and after awhile 
he said again : — 

'' But he died a valiant man, and we shall glorify his 
manhood and give him a decent, Christian burial." 

Not only the treacherous Order of the Crusaders lay at 
the feet of the King, but all that German power which, up 
to that day, had b^n spreading itself over the Slav lands 
like a sea, had broken it&elf against Polish breasts. 



CHAPTER LXVn 

Matzko and Zybshko returned to Bogdanietz. The old 
knight lived for a long time, and Zybshko lived to see 
those moments, when with tears in his eyes the Grand 
Master of the Crusaders marched out through one gate, 
while through another, at the head of Polish troops, the 
King's representatives entered to take possession in the 
name of the King of the whole country as far as the 
Baltic. 

THE END 
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